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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 


[From August 1, 1918, to July 31, 1919] 


|. THE WORLD WAR 


THE WESTERN FRONT. — The great counteroffensive on the 
German flank between the Aisne and the Marne, which had been 
launched by General Foch on July 18, 1918, proved to be one of the 
most important military operations of the war. It not only resulted 
in the elimination of the menacing salients directed at Paris and 
Amiens, but it broke the German offensive, which had been waged at 
a staggering cost, and led ultimately to the inevitable retirement of 
the German army eastward. This stupendous task was accomplished 
by means of a series of brilliantly executed manceuvers which had 
for their immediate purpose the cutting off of enemy communica- 
tions at Soissons, La Fére and Fismes (see last Recorp, p. 4). By 
August 1 General Mangin had advanced into the territory just south 
of Soissons and on August 2 his army drove the enemy five miles 
beyond the Crise. To the north, detachments of his troops entered 
Soissons, where the Germans offered little resistance. On the evening 
of August 2 French cavalry and tanks advanced to the Aisne near 
Venizel. Meanwhile de Goutte, after taking Grand Rozoy, had begun 
an encircling movement on Fére by advancing his left across the hills 
to the north of the town and sending his American divisions to attack 
Coulonges on the east. By July 28 the Germans had been squeezed 
out of Fere. On August 1 de Goutte’s left reached Bengneux and, 
driving the enemy rear guards rapidly ahead, advanced toward Braisne 
and Fismes on the Vesle. The Americans took Coulonges on August 
2 and pushed on to Fismes, the last of the German bases in the salient 
under attack. Meanwhile the British and French divisions on the east 
side of the salient around Ville-en-Tardenois likewise advanced on 
August 2, passing through that village, taking Goussaincourt and 
Villers-Agran and pushing on to the Ardres river. In the meantime 
other troops moved west from near Rheims along the north bank of 
the Ardres reaching the south bank of the upper Vesle on August 1. 
By August 3 the allied line had been advanced to the Vesle. The 
Marne salient had been flattened for an average distance of two 
miles; 35,000 prisoners, 700 guns and 200 villages had been taken; and 
the front had been contracted from 80 miles on July 18 to 45 miles on 
August 3. The allied troops were now in possession of the entire 
southern bank except at the junction of the Vesle and the Aisne, where 
the Germans made a feverish and formidable effort to delay the 
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allied advance. Small allied detachments thrown across the Vesle on 
August 4 met with determined resistance but held their ground until 
August 7 when additional troops crossed and advanced the line on a 
four-mile front from Fismes to the highway and railroad on the north, 
west of Braches. Two days later American troops captured Fismette 
and quickly consolidated the new position with those already gained 
across the river. The Germans, in their anxiety to hold the Soissons- 
Rheims salient and to prevent the troops of the German crown prince 
from being cut off, drew heavily upon the reserves of the armies of 
the Bavarian crown prince, in Picardy and Flanders. Thus weakened 
and fearing attack, the Germans, during the first week of August, 
withdrew from their positions west of the Ancre and the Avre to safer 
defensive positions behind these rivers ——On the morning of August 8 
the Allies launched a drive against the German salient near Amiens, 
northwest of the one just eliminated. The British in conjunction with 
French and American troops opened a heavy attack on a thirty-mile 
front from Montdidier to Albert. After a very brief artillery prep- 
aration a large force of both heavy and light whippet tanks quickly 
advanced under protection of the heavy mist which shrouded the river 
valleys. The enemy, surprised and disconcerted, was forced back, 
leaving behind him an immense quantity of supplies. Within twenty- 
four hours the advance patrols of the allied armies had penetrated 
in some instances to a depth of seven miles behind the enemy lines 
and had taken 7,000 prisoners and 100 guns. The British advance was 
well-nigh irresistible; within a week the number of German prisoners 
had increased to more than 40,000, and guns captured numbered 700, 
while the Amiens salient had been converted by the Anglo-French 
offensive into a reéntering angle with the apex pointing toward the 
important railroad center of Chaulnes, twelve miles inside the old line. 
The Germans, in their endeavor to safeguard Chaulnes, rushed up all 
their available reserves, and while they were thus engaged the French 
uncovered their principal attack by regaining Montdidier and taking 
the heights north of the Oise, overlooking Lassigny and Noyon, with 
more than 25,000 prisoners and vast quantities of supplies. Along the 
entire Picardy front the allied troops kept the enemy busy; British and 
American troops stormed Morlancourt and Chipilly ridge and moved 
on Bray. South of the Somme they captured Bouchoir, Meharicourt 
and Lihons, repulsing bloody counterattacks near Lihons on August 
11 and 12. The French, taking advantage of the situation in the 
north, continued their advance along the front east of Montdidier. 
By August 18 the enemy had been forced to retire at Bucquoy, six 
miles northwest of the important railway junction of Bapaume. Raw- 
linson with the British was only a mile from Roye, while the French 
were in close proximity to Lassigny and Noyon. In less than a month 
the masterly strategy of Foch had netted the Allies approximately 
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75,000 unwounded prisoners, 1,800 large guns and 10,000 machine guns. 
Foch was made a Marshal of France on August 5.—On August 17 the 
French moved to the east by launching a new offensive on a fifteen- 
mile front along the Oise and the Aisne toward Laon and La Fere; 
by the evening of August 20 they had advanced from two to three 
miles on the entire front and had taken from 8,000 to 10,000 prisoners 
and many villages. Lassigny, now untenable, was captured without 
opposition on the 21st. The following day the French advanced seven 
miles to the north of Soissons, took several villages and crossed the 
Ailette river. —In the meantime the British began to hammer the 
enemy at Armentiéres and Arras; on the 18th they forced him back 
on a four-mile front between Bailleul and Vieux Berquin and the fol- 
lowing day took Merville, thus flattening out the salient directed at 
Hazebrouck. Farther south, on the Ancre, the British under General 
Byng and the Americans under Major-General Read, on August 21, 
drove a wedge into the enemy line in the direction of Bapaume. On 
the 22nd the British captured Albert in a drive which netted two miles 
on a six-mile front; by the 27th they had entered Bapaume and were 
threatening Combles and Péronne. Meanwhile to the north the Brit- 
ish, despite bitter resistance, had advanced eastward from Arras down 
the Scarpe and by the 27th they were beyond the farthest line of ad- 
vance which they had made in 1917 (see last Recorp, p. 1). — While 
these operations were in progress another British force took Bray on 
August 24. A week later the Australians, advancing to Péronne, 
stormed its commanding height, Mont St. Quentin, and captured the 
city on September 1, taking about 3,500 prisoners and forcing the 
enemy to retire toward St. Quentin. — During the month of August, 
1918, the British regained their losses of the previous March (see last 
REcorD, pp. 2-3) and were rapidly approaching the old Hindenburg line 
of 1917. Following the capture of Montdidier, French troops were 
sent to relieve the British before Roye; this replacement was success- 
fully effected on August 25, and on the 27th the French in a two-mile 
advance on a twelve-mile front captured the town and more than a 
thousand prisoners. — On the 28th the French in an eight-mile drive 
took Chaulnes, recaptured forty villages and reached the Somme. 
Following the advance from Lassigny the French, by approaching 
Noyon from the north, west and south forced its evacuation on August 
29 and the next day pushed on to Ham and Guiscard. At every point 
along the entire seventy-five mile line stretching from Soissons to 
Lens the Allies continued to sweep the Germans back. South of the 
Oise the French and Americans pushed eastward, the Americans tak- 
ing Juvigny on August 30 and the French storming Mt. St. Simon, 
east of Noyon, on the same day. Within two weeks thé Allies, in spite 
of desperate resistance, had practically driven the enemy out of the 
angle between the Oise and the Aisne and were in a position to attack 
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the forest of St. Gobain, the cornerstone of the Hindenburg line. The 
Germans, fully realizing the importance of checking the French if they 
were to hold the Laon-La Fére line, strenuously attempted to halt the 
movement by counterattacks with picked troops. To the north, in the 
Somme area, they gradually withdrew, concentrating their forces be- 
fore Douai and Cambrai on their old 1917 line—Foch, on September 
2, attacked on an eight-mile front along the Queant-Drocourt switch 
line toward Cambrai. In spite of determined resistance the British 
smashed the enemy line to a depth of five miles, captured 10,000 pris- 
oners and many villages——By September 18 the Germans had not only 
been defeated in the Somme area but had been battered back to a line 
running approximately from St. Quentin to Cambrai—Farther north 
the Lys salient, on account of its depth, had never been of any con- 
siderable advantage to the Germans, and when it became apparent 
that the Allies were in the ascendancy the Germans began to extricate 
themselves from this pocket. The British pressed them closely, occu- 
pying Bailleul on August 30 and capturing Mt. Kemmel on the 3ist, 
thereby forcing a further withdrawal on the part of the enemy along 
a twenty-mile front with a loss of 1,500 prisoners. —On September I 
the Americans, codperating with the British in this movement, 
stormed the Flemish village of Voormezeele between the Ypres and 
Wytschaete ridge, while the British took Neuve Eglise, and by Sep- 
tember 9 the Allies were in a position which commanded Wytschaete 
from the west. With the enemy driven back to the Hinderburg line, 
Foch began flanking by sending the Americans to wipe out the St. 
Mihiel salient. This famous salient, which for four years had en- 
veloped the plain of the Woevre, was of extreme importance, since it 
not only linked up lines of communication vital to the enemy but 
stood guardian over the great iron fields stretching north, from which 
it was estimated that the Germans received eighty per cent. of 
their steel by way of the basin de Briey. It was also the outpost to 
the Metz fortifications and stood as an obstacle against an advance 
down the Meuse or an invasion of German Lorraine. The Americans, 
after an elaborate and intensified artillery preparation during the early 
hours of September 12 and preceded by a thousand tanks, advanced to 
the north while the French attacked from the west. The enemy 
tenaciously held on, but the Allies eventually swept all before them 
and within a week General Pershing, who was in command, had recov- 
ered an area of nearly 200 square miles and had captured approximately 
20,000 prisoners and hundreds of guns as well as a large quantity of 
supplies, thus opening the way for an advance down the Meuse. The 
American losses were placed at 7,000, mostly slightly wounded.— 
Foch, by resorting to both frontal and flank attacks along the entire 
line from the North Sea to the Meuse, began that pounding which 
was to drive the enemy out of Belgium and France. This great offen- 
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sive was in reality made up of five codrdinated attacks: (1) toward St. 
Quentin and Cambrai; (2) toward Laon, to the north of the Aisne; 
(3) between the Aisne and the Vesle; (4) in Champagne, the Argonne 
and down the Meuse; and (5) in western Belgium.—lIn the St. Quen- 
tin-Cambrai sector the Allies, after they had carried the outer defenses 
of the Hindenburg line northwest of St. Quentin on September 18, 
were subjected to savage counterattacks by the enemy along the entire 
extent of their advance of twenty-two miles. These were, however. 
without avail, as Moeuvres, seven miles west of Cambrai, was re- 
occupied by Byng’s Third British Army, which made another attack 
on the St. Quentin-Cambrai line a few days later. On September 27 
Horne’s First British Army, Byng’s Third British Army, Rawlinson’s 
Fourth British Army, with the Thirtieth American Division injected 
between Byng and Rawlinson, and Debeney’s First French Army 
pushed forward, thereby opening a breach in the German defense. 
They crossed the Canal du Nord, captured several villages and 6,000 
prisoners. The following day they continued their attack, took several 
towns, increased the number of their prisoners to 10,000 and captured 
more than 200 guns. With the enemy vainly attempting to reéstab- 
lish his Cambrai defenses, the Allies on September 29 pressed forward 
on a thirty-mile front extending from St. Quentin to the Sensée canal. 
Farther south the British crossed the Scheldt canal, and in the north 
the Americans, after capturing the Scheldt canal tunnel, pushed on to 
the outskirts of Cambrai. The same day the French moved on St. 
Quentin and by October 2 the entire town had been gained, but only 
after desperate house-to-house fighting. On September 30 and Octo- 
ber 1 the enemy by means of furious counterattacks regained a little 
territory at the northern end of the Cambrai line, but his hold was 
temporary, for the British on October 3 renewed their attack on an 
eight-mile front from Sequehart to the Scheldt canal, took 4,000 pris- 
oners, captured several towns and penetrated the enemy positions for 
a distance of five miles. The advance upon Cambrai forced the Ger- 
mans to evacuate Armentiéres and the Lens coal-fields. On October 5 
the enemy was driven from the heights northeast of Le Catelet, about 
midway between Cambrai and St. Quentin, though he constantly 
counterattacked in an effort to permit the withdrawal of troops and 
supplies from Cambrai, part of the city having been destroyed by fire 
and bombardment. There was no lull in the desperate struggle, and 
on October 8 the British and Americans, by dint of the most stren- 
uous fighting, broke through the Hindenburg line between St. Quentin 
and Cambrai. The following day the British, in a ten-mile advance 
along a thirty-mile front, engulfed both Cambrai and St. Quentin. In one 
week’s decisive fighting the Allies had torn a great gap in the enemy 
line, taken 30,000 prisoners and placed the enemy in a critical position. 
Following up their advantage they pushed on, capturing scores of 
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towns and villages and driving the Germans from their partly com- 
pleted fortifications at Le Cateau, and by October 11 they had reached 
the suburbs of Douai and Cuiney.—North and south of the Aisne, with 
Laon as the main objective, the French, supported by the Italians, 
advanced in cooperation with the remainder of the allied line. The 
town, while no longer of great strategic value, was, nevertheless, of 
immense importance as an observation post and a supply depot. In- 
stead of trying to reach Laon by a frontal attack northward over the 
Chemin des Dames and the Ailette, as General Pétain had attempted 
to do the previous year (see last Recorp, p. 1), Foch employed a flank- 
ing movement, approaching it from the St. Gobain forest on the west 
and the Berry-au-Bac-Asfeld line on the southeast. During the night 
of September 20 and again on the 21st the Germans, by counterattack- 
ing, vainly sought to dislodge the Allies east of the Ailette and to cross 
the Vesle at Jouchery. Mangin, operating on the west flank toward 
the St. Gobain hills, took Fort de Malmaison on September 28, which 
movement placed him in the rear of the Chemin des Dames. Berthe- 
lot, codperating with Mangin, pushed on to the north of Rheims 
toward Berry-au-Bac, the great German supply exchange depot be- 
tween Laon and Rethel, which was occupied on October 7, and by the 
12th the entire Chemin des Dames ridge had been taken by the Allies, 
the Germans retreating in consequence from the Craonne plateaus. 
The succeeding day the French occupied the battle-scarred towns of 
Laon and La Fére without opposition, the St. Gobain massif which 
protected both having previously been taken after a bloody struggle. 
—The vertex of the great German salient in France having thus been 
obliterated, the victorious French troops pushed rapidly forward 
toward their next objective—the frontier between Hirson and Mezi- 
éres. In this movement Mangin, who had to traverse the greater dis- 
tance, was flanked on his left by Debeney’s First French Army which, 
after aiding the British in their advance on Le Cateau, united with 
Mangin and pushed eastward to within two miles of the formid- 
able German positions at Guise. The enemy, by means of counter- 
attacks, held this town until November 3. In the meantime, Debeney’s 
troops on October 24 forced the Germans to withdraw on a fifteen- 
mile front to a depth of five miles; by the end of October they had 
pushed beyond the Oise; and on November 3 they had crossed the 
Sambre-Oise canal in the face of heavy machine-gun fire and advanced 
the line to the Nouvion forest. Simultaneously Gouraud with the 
Fourth French Army, on Mangin’s right, was advancing north of 
Rheims in the vicinity of Rethel. Mangin, with his center pressed 
forward, reached the north bank of the Serre on October 25; ten days 
later his troops had crossed the Aisne at points between Rethel and 
Attigny. The difficult fighting for the French was over. On a front 
of approximately 40 miles, between the British on their left and the 
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Americans on their right, they had made rapid strides, capturing 
Trelon, Fourmies and Hirson on November 9 and advancing to the Bel- 
gian border where they seized immense quantities of German supplies. 
Farther to the east, French troops advanced with little resistance 
across the Hirson-Méziéres railway. Méziéres was closely invested, 
for Gouraud, who had been delayed during the greater part of Octo- 
ber, now advanced unopposed and on November 7 and 8 struck the 
Meuse between Sedan and Méziéres, crossed the stream and quickly 
surrounded the latter city—The Champagne offensive occurred in the 
sector from Rheims east to the Meuse; it had for its objective the 
cutting of the railroad line running from Metz through Sedan and 
Meziéres to Lille, a line vitally important to the enemy. The attack- 
ing forces were the First American Army under Pershing and the 
Fourth French Army under Gouraud. Immediately following the 
elimination of the St. Mihiel salient, the Americans prepared to take 
over the lines then thinly held by the French on that part of the front 
between the Argonne forest and the Meuse; the French, aided by the 
Second and Thirty-sixth American. Divisions, occupying the line from 
Somme-Py east to the Argonne. On September 26, two days previous 
to the great allied offensive in Flanders, Gouraud and Pershing 
opened their attack. The French, advancing between two and three 
miles the first day, reached the German second line. On September 
30, after renewed artillery preparation, they again advanced and on 
October 1 and 2 took the railway junction of Challerange and the high 
ground extending northwest to Machault together with 14,000 prison- 
ers. The Americans who were under Gouraud’s command fought 
with consummate valor, the Second Division especially distinguishing 
itself west of Challerange. The French were now within five miles of 
Vouziers. The Americans, protected on their right flank by the Meuse 
but with their left exposed to the dangerous Argonne, drove ahead on 
September 26 for approximately six miles; the following day they 
made further progress along the Aire and the Meuse, captured several 
towns, including Malancourt, Bettincourt and Montfaugon and ad- 
vanced within range of the famous Kreimhilde line. In the vicinity of 
Varennes the enemy made futile counterattacks. The Amercans, who 
had now stormed the first two lines of German defenses, spent a couple 
of days in clearing out snipers and machine-gun nests. Having com- 
pleted this task they again forged ahead on October 4 in the direction 
of the important railway junction of Grandpré. The enemy resistance 
constantly stiffened but by October 11 Pershing had cleared the 
Argonne forest, which had been held by the enemy for four years, 
rescued the “Lost Battalion” and extended his lines to the east 
as well as to the west of the Meuse river. By October 14 he had 
gained a secure foothold on the Kreimhilde line and two days later 
took the strategic center of Grandpré at the vertex of the Argonne 
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forest. The enemy made a desperate but futile attempt to regain his 
positions in and around Grandpré. On October 22 the Americans, 
attacking along a two-mile front to the north of the town, gained addi- 
tional territory despite stubborn resistance; on the following day they 
broke through the Freya line —the last German bulwark protecting 
the great trunk railway that extends from Méziéres to Metz via Sedan 


and Montmedy and parallels the Freya line ten miles to the north. 
This railway artery with its branches supplied the entire enemy 
front from Rheims to the Moselle. The Americans at once began to 
bombard that part of the railroad between Sedan and Montmedy with 
huge sixteen-inch naval guns, and at the same time air squadrons 
bombed the enemy troop centers. Meanwhile Gouraud had moved 
forward and on October 8 was two miles north of the Aisne. Aided 
by Mangin’s advance on Laon and by the American movement along 
the Meuse he forged ahead, taking Vouziers on October 12. From this 
time until November 1 Gouraud’s army was hindered in its descent of 
the Aisne by the operations necessary for the obliteration of the enemy 
salient of Le Cateau-Rethel. On November 1, however, Gouraud was 
again in motion, his army sweeping across the Aisne, and the enemy, 
weakened by the withdrawal of five Austrian divisions, retreated be- 
fore the onslaughts of tiie advancing Allies. The Americans, crossing 
the Meuse on November 4 and 5 about ten miles below Stenay, pushed 
rapidly forward. Simultaneously on the left bank the Allies worked 
toward Sedan and Méziéres. When hostilities ceased the Franco- 
American line was within five miles of the border, Sedan had been 
taken, Montmedy was invested and the Allies were facing the famous 
battle-grounds of 1870. Twenty-one American divisions composed of 
more than one million men had in an advance of twenty-five miles 
captured more than 26,000 prisoners and 460 guns. More important, 
they had cut the enemy’s main east-and-west line of communications at 
Sedan. The French in their advance had taken thousands of prisoners 
and hundreds of guns. It should be noted that the signing of the 
armistice put an end to a vigorous attack which had been opened by 
the American Second Army in the Woevre area between Verdun and 
Metz on November 10.—Two days after the launching of the Cham- 
pagne offensive Foch began to drive the Germans out of Belgium. 
The British fleet hurled avalanches of shells into the German coastal 
defenses and points of communication from Nieuport to Zeebrugge, 
while the Belgian army, supported by the British, attacked the enemy 
on an 18-mile front from Dixmude to north of Ypres. By Septem- 
ber 30 they had taken Dixmude and Paschendaele, 6,000 prisoners 
and 30 guns and had penetrated the German line for five miles to a 
point about two miles west of Roulers. South of Ypres the British 
overran Paschendaele ridge and advanced in the direction of Menin. 
The Allies spent almost the entire first two weeks of October in con- 
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solidating their positions. Meanwhile the enemy was destroying mate- 
rials in Roulers, Menin and Lille, preparatory to withdrawal. Roulers 
was taken by the Belgians on October 13, and Menin fell to the 
British on the same day. On October 16 the Allies made a furious 
attack on a twelve-mile front east of Ypres in the direction of Cour- 
trai and Ghent and in two days took over 12,000 prisoners and more 
than 100 guns. In four days the Belgians advanced 15 miles, reach- 
ing Thourout and Thielt. The British on their right pushed to the 
outskirts of Lille, the chief German supply center in the occupied 
territory. The enemy now accelerated his retreat, which had already 
been carefully planned and organized, withdrawing on October 17 
from Ostend and Zeebrugge and evacuating all submarine bases along 
the coast. From October 18 to November 11 the Allies in Belgium 
were busy flanking and following up the retreating enemy. On Octo- 
ber 19 the Germans evacuated Bruges, and when the armistice was 
signed the Belgians were pressing on Ghent, having taken approxi- 
mately 15,000 prisoners in their advance. To the south the French 
with the Thirty-seventh and Ninety-first American Divisions began on 
October 31 to clear the angle between the Lys and the Scheldt, and 
on the same day the Allies drove the enemy to Oudenarde, 14 miles 
southwest of Ghent. In this part of the sector the Allies were rapidly 
forcing the enemy back toward Brussels when the armistice ended 
their advance. Rawlinson, in conjunction with the French and Amer- 
icans, smashed forward on October 20 in the direction of Valenciennes 
and Maubeuge. The British gained in heavy fighting on October 23 
and 24 and advanced toward their objective. On November 2 the 
Canadians entered Valenciennes, which had been abandoned by the 
enemy, and pushing eastward in conjunction with the French, who 
were advancing down the Sambre valley, took Maubeuge on Novem- 
ber 9 and entered Mons on November 11, a few hours prior to the 
signing of the armistice. In less than a month the Allies had moved 
across Belgium. 

THE EASTERN FRONT.—In a sense the eastern front virtually 
collapsed late in 1917. One of the first acts of the Bolshevik admin- 
istration was the conclusion of a truce with the Central Powers pre- 
paratory to opening negotiations with them. Even prior to the sign- 
ing of the Brest-Litovsk treaty on March 3, 1918, the Russian armies 
were rapidly demobilizing, and the Bolshevik government stated that 
it was no longer at war. Before the beginning of the period covered 
by this Recorp the eastern front, as such, had vanished from the war 
map. 

THE ITALIAN FRONT.—By the middle of July, 1918, the Italians 
had cleared the western bank of the Piave of enemy troops (see last 
Recorp, p. 8), although the latter still clung to a few small islands 
below Tl Montello. From this time until October 24 the Italian sector 
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was comparatively quiet except for the recovery by General Diaz of 
several strategic positions in the mountain regions. — On October 19 
Foch directed the Italians to drive forward. The time for such an 
offensive was propitious, for not only was the enemy retreating on the 
western front but the Austro-Hungarian defeat of the previous June, 
as well as political turmoil and social unrest, had demoralized the 
Dual Monarchy and reacted upon its armies. In this final blow the 
Italians used fifty-one divisions reénforced by three regiments of Brit- 
ish, two of French, one of Czechoslovaks and one of Americans; op- 
posed to them were sixty-three Austro-Hungarian divisions. On 
October 24 the Italians deluged the enemy’s positions in the Asiago 
and Monte Grappa regions with murderous artillery fire. Within 
twenty-four hours they took 3,000 prisoners; three days later they had 
forced the enemy to yield more than 18,000 prisoners and had broken 
the Austrian line, ousting the enemy from his stronghold on Mont 
Pertica just north of Grappa. In compliance with Foch’s aggres- 
sive strategy, three armies crossed the Piave on October 26 and 
27 on a 30-mile front, one near Valdobbiadene, another near Susegana 
and the third in the vicinity of Grave di Papadopolo, and within two 
days they had penetrated the enemy’s lines to Vittorio and Oderzo, a 
distance of seven miles, capturing 30,000 prisoners and a large quantity 
of supplies. The Austrian retreat became a rout and by November I 
the victorious legions had reached the Livenza — Vittorio, Sacile and 
Oderzo having been taken. Before the end came, the Allies had 
crossed the Tagliamento and the plains of Udine. The Third Italian 
Army on the lower Piave was entirely successful in holding the Aus- 
trians in their positions until it was too late for them to escape dis- 
aster. In the extreme north the enemy during the last days of Octo- 
ber grimly resisted every inch of the way, especially in the Trentino, 
but before the armistice was signed the Italians had advanced beyond 
the railway terminal at the city of Belluno, thereby destroying com- 
munication between Trentino and Veneto, while farther to the west 
they had taken Roverto and Trent with thousands of prisoners and 
great quantities of war material, forcing the enemy into the mountains 
where retreat was almost impossible. At the time the armistice was 
signed, November 3, it was officially estimated that the offensive had 
netted the victors 300,000 prisoners and immense stores of munitions 
and materials, including 5,000 guns, 250,000 horses and about a million 
dollars in cash. Following this overwhelming military defeat Austro- 
Hungary collapsed (see infra, p. 34). 

MACEDONIAN AND ALBANIAN FRONTS. — After a long 
period of comparative inaction the allied forces roused themselves. 
The Italians in July, 1918, developed a notable offensive in Southern 
Albania, which, by August 1, had resulted in the occupation of Berat 
and the linking up of the front from Saloniki to the Adriatic (see last 
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Recorp, p. 6).— General Guillaumat, who had been organizing and 
training the Greek army, developed a plan for crushing the Bulgarian 
armies and recovering Serbia. This was to be accomplished by wedg- 
ing a breach in the Bulgarian forces in the region of Kavadar, near 
the confluence of the Cerna and Vardar rivers, and then, by driving 
rapidly forward at a constantly expanding angle, separating the Bul- 
gars and forcing their surrender. Owing to Guillaumat’s recall to 
France, it fell to General d’Esperey, his successor, to effect the de- 
sired end. The attack was successfully launched on a ten-mile front 
beginning September 15, and in less than three days, despite bitter 
resistance and counterattacks, the Allies had extended their line 
beyond Monastir on the west and Lake Doiran on the east, cover- 
ing a front of more than a hundred miles and capturing 15,000 pris- 
oners. Taking advantage of the gains thus made, the French and 
Serbs in the center forged ahead up the valley of the Vardar, captured 
the important centers of communication—Gradsko, Koprula (Veles) 
and Uskub, forcing the now separated Bulgar armies farther apart 
and threatening the important Bulgarian town of Strumnitza. On the 
left, Italian, Greek and French troops, advancing from the vicinity of 
Monastir, crossed the Cerna, cut the enemy line of communication and 
took the military center of Prilep on September 25. The British and 
Greek forces on the right dislodged the Bulgarian Second Army from 
Lake Doiran and the lower Vardar, taking Strumnitza on the 26th 
with a large quantity of war material. There were reports that Aus- 
trian and German troops were hurrying to the support of the Bulgars, 
but the latter saw the impending collapse of the Central Powers and, 
with their military forces overwhelmed and cut off from retreat, be- 
came disheartened and were ready to abandon the fight. At noon on 
September 30 the fighting ceased with the unconditional surrender of 
Bulgaria (see infra, p. 29). While the British army stood guard over 
Bulgaria to see that she did not violate the terms of her capitulation, it 
remained for the French, Italian and Serbian armies with the assistance 
of the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs to clear Serbia, Montenegro 
and Albania of the enemy. In less than two weeks the Allies had pushed 
up the valley of the Vardar to the Morava river, cutting the Berlin- 
Bagdad railroad, the only rail connection between Berlin and Constan- 
tinople. On October 14 they occupied Nish after a vigorous struggle 
and by the 27th the elated Serbians were advancing into Herzegovina. 
In Albania an allied naval and air force bombarded Durazzo on Octo- 
ber 2, and the Italians entered the city on October 14 after having 
stormed the surrounding hills. The following day they entered El- 
basan and invested Tirana 20 miles to the northwest; sweeping rapidly 
northward they reached Alessio on October 27 and when the end came 
they were advancing on Scutari. After the conclusion of the armis- 
tice with Austria the Allies agreed to joint occupation of Albania 
pending its final disposition by the Peace Conference. 
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TURKISH FRONTS.— The close of the summer of 1918 found 
General Allenby on the southeastern front holding a line from the 
Mediterranean east to the Jordan about fifteen miles north of Jeru- 
salem. He had materially strengthened his position by the construc- 
tion of a military railroad from Cairo to Palestine and a water-pipe 
line from the Nile. The Samarian hills on his front were held by a 
force of about 130,000 Turks, who had an excellent line of communi- 
cation running to El Afule, located in the heart of the plains of Es- 
draelon. The British commander, realizing that a frontal attack over 
the rolling hills would prove extremely costly to his army, con- 
ceived a strategic scheme which was brilliantly executed, and the 
enemy was completely baffled when on September 18 the British at- 
tacked along the entire line. The British infantry engaged the Turks 
in the hills west of the Jordan in a series of feints, while on the coastal 
side Allenby’s troopers struck sledge-hammer blows. Smashing the 
enemy front on this sector, the British cavalry swept up the coast, 
flanking the main armies of the enemy along the Jordan and com- 
pletely encircling the plain of Esdraelon, cut off the retreat of the 
Turks and virtually destroyed them; their German commander, Gen- 
eral von Sanders, narrowly escaped capture. Simultaneously the 
tribesmen of the King of the Hedjaz beset the Turks on the right 
bank of the Jordan and by severing the railways radiating from Derat 
prevented an enemy retreat. On this drive Allenby’s forces captured 
more than 75,000 prisoners and great quantities of guns and supplies. 
British airmen played an important role in this remarkable victory. 
The Turks were speedily driven out of Palestine, Allenby advancing 
northward almost unopposed. Haifa and Acre were occupied on Sep- 
tember 23, and on October 1 British and Arab cavalrymen entered the 
famous city of Damascus and took 7,000 prisoners. French forces 
occupied Beirut on October 7. The victorious troops continued their 
northward march and on October 26 took Aleppo, the Turkish-German 
headquarters and the vital junction of the Palestine and Berlin-Bagdad 
railroads. General Allenby’s rapid conquest of Palestine was one of 
the most notable exploits of the war.— On the Mesopotamian front 
General Marshall with an Anglo-Indian army was delayed in his ad- 
vance toward Mosul by threatened enemy attacks upon his right wing 
in northern Persia and by the necessity of sending reinforcements to 
the Armenians in the Caspian region. By October 23, however, his 
troops were advancing rapidly and had the Turkish forces in full re- 
treat. The last day of hostilities found Marshall still advancing, al- 
though the Turks were developing a stubborn resistance. — On the 
northeastern front the Turks had been exceedingly active during July, 
1918, carrying their victories to the foot of the Caucasus mountains. 
They had captured Tabriz and Urumiah, had swept over northern 
Persia and were threatening the important Caspian ports of Erzeli 
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and Baku, the great oil center. The Armenians and Bolsheviki who 
were defending these ports were joined on August 15 by a small 
British detachment which had been sent from India by way of Persia. 
A month later the British, in the face of a determined attack by the 
enemy, withdrew from Baku after setting fire to the oil wells and de- 
stroying munition plants and refineries. The Turks remained in con- 
trol of Baku and the Trans-Caucasian territory until the signing of 
the armistice. By a supplementary clause of this document Baku and 
Batum on the Black Sea were both placed in the hands of the Allies. 
Turkey by her capitulation on October 31 virtually surrendered her- 
self to the full control of the Allies (see infra, p. 33). 

OPERATIONS IN AFRICA.—The fugitive German forces whidh 
took refuge in Portuguese territory on November 30, 1917, made their 
way into northern Rhodesia in September, 1918, where von Lettow, 
their leader, surrendered. 

AERIAL WARFARE. — The war in the air was greatly inten- 
sified during the last few months of the struggle, supremacy resting 
overwhelmingly with the Allies. Bombing raids on important cities, 
munition and industrial plants and railway centers continued. In this 
branch of warfare the British were increasingly active; during the 
last three months of the war they made 249 raids on the Rhine valley, 
dropping 247 tons of bombs on strategic points and inflicting great 
damage to Mannheim, Trier, Stuttgart, Coblenz, Karlsruhe, Frank- 
fort, Baden and other Rhine towns. So great was the alarm in 
Germany that on November 4 the German government proposed to 
the Administration at Washington that future bomb attacks should be 
directed solely “against important hostile military objects within the 
immediate area of operations of war”. In view of the enemy air raids 
during the previous years upon the defenseless towns of Belgium, 
France and England, as well as upon hospitals far back of the fighting 
zone, this proposition received no immediate response. The Germans, 
while their raids became less frequent, bombarded Paris on August 6, 
killing 2 and wounding 392; during the first two weeks of August 
zeppelins made two unsuccessful attempts to raid the east coast of 
England. The dropping of propaganda material by allied aviators 
seriously disturbed the Central Powers. 

MARITIME WAR.— Even before the armistice was signed the 
German people realized that the unrestricted submarine campaign had 
been a failure. From August 1, 1914, to September 1, 1918, German 
submarines sank 21,404,913 tons of shipping or 7,157,088 tons in excess 
of the tonnage turned out by the allied and neutral countries. Dur- 
ing this period 3,795,000 tons of enemy ships were seized. Losses of 
allied and neutral shipping in August, 1918, amounted to 327,676 gross 
tons of which Great Britain lost 176,401 tons. By this time, however, 
the tonnage built was far in excess of that sunk, the United States 
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alone constructing 339,313 tons. The German U-boats were especially 
active during September and October, but their destructive work was 
greatly diminished by their own losses and the allied convoy system. 
Enemy submarines were destroyed faster than they were built. It was 
officially stated in London on November 6 that after the adoption of 
the convoy system on May 25, 1918, 26,000,000 tons of food and 35,000,- 
000 tons of munitions had been brought in convoy to England and 
that the loss of food-ships had been reduced from nearly 10 per cent. 
to I per cent. England’s total loss in shipping during the entire war 
was more than 9,000,000 tons, ten times as great as that of France or 
Italy and seventeen times as great as that incurred by the United 
States. — The Germans continued their policy of attacking hospital 
ships; they torpedoed the British ambulance transport Warilda in the 
English Channel on August 3, killing or drowning over a hundred 
wounded men and several women nurses. They also pursued the 
policy of sinking passenger vessels without warning, a notable in- 
stance being the torpedoing of the Japanese steamship Hirano Maru 
on the morning of October 5, about 300 miles south of Ireland, with a 
loss of more than 250 lives. On October 10 they sank the Irish mail- 
boat Leinster, carrying 687 passengers and a crew of 70, in the Irish 
channel, causing the loss of 480 lives; more lives might have been 
saved had not a second torpedo completely demolished the vessel 
while the women and children were being put in the life-boats. On 
October 21 the German government announced that orders had been 
issued to U-boat commanders to cease attacks on passenger vessels, 
and at the same time it was reported that enemy submarines, having 
their bases at Ostend and Zeebrugge, were returning to the Kiel 
canal; no sinkings of passenger ships were reported after this date.— 
Troopships, due to the vigilant convoy system, did not suffer heavily; 
the Persic was torpedoed September 6 about 200 miles off the English 
coast; the vessel was beached and all on board saved. The Mount 
Vernon, torpedoed the previous day, was able to make port. — The 
U-boat which had been operating along the Atlantic coast, especially 
off Nova Scotia, on August 20 captured the Canadian steam-trawler 
Triumph and converted her into a sea-raider. The Triumph in coopera- 
tion with the U-boat then proceeded to raid the Newfoundland fishing 
grounds.—Some loss was sustained by allied war vessels, chief among 
them being the United States battleship Minnesota, which was dam- 
aged on September 29 off Delaware breakwater by an enemy-planted 
mine, and the British battleship Britannia, which was torpedoed on 
November 9g near the entrance to the Strait of Gibraltar. This was the 
last vessel sunk before the signing of the armistice—Neutrals com- 
plained bitterly of the loss of their merchant marine. Spain, after an 
exchange of notes with Germany, on August 31 seized 90 German 
steamships lying in Spanish ports in substitution for Spanish tonnage 
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destroyed. To compensate Holland for vessels sunk by U-boats, Ger- 
many turned over to three Dutch trading companies six ships which 
had been interned in Javan ports. The French government on August 
29 decreed that safe conducts issued to neutral vessels by an enemy 
country would not be recognized by the Allies —On October 2 Italian 
and British cruisers, aided by American submarine chasers, destroyed 
the Austrian war vessels and supply base at Durazzo; further damage 
was inflicted upon the Austrian fleet the day before Austria’s capitula- 
tion.—By the terms of the armistice with Germany the flower of the 
German navy was handed over to the Allies pending final disposition 
to be determined by the Peace Conference (see infra, p. 38). The Rus- 
sian Black Sea fleet which had surrendered to the Germans in June, 
1918, was in turn handed over to the Allies on November 27. 

CASUALTIES.—It is now possible to record with a reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy the grand total of casualties of all the belligerents 
from the beginning of the Great War down to the signing of the 
armistice with Germany. Against four nations on one side fifteen 
others were arrayed in combat. Of the remaining more or less inde- 
pendent nations of the world twelve declared war on Germany but did 
not actively engage in hostilities, five severed relations with Germany 
or her allies, and the others were seriously affected. Roughly speak- 
ing, 60,000,000 men were mobilized for war—39,676,864 by the United 
States and the Allies, and 19,500,000 by the Central Powers. Of these, 
7,781,806 are dead, the Allies and the United States having lost 
4,869,478 and their adversaries 2,912,328, while 18,681,257 were wounded 
—I1I,075,715 on the side of the Allies and 7,605,542 on the side of 
the Central Powers. Thirty per cent. of the wounded, more than 
6,000,000 men, were irreparably maimed. Official estimates show 
that total casualties, including prisoners and missing, were sus- 
tained by the principal European belligerents as follows: Russia, 
9,150,000; Germany, 6,066,769; Austria-Hungary, 5,211,000; France, 
4,506,600; British Empire, 3,089,757; Italy, 2,800,000; Turkey, 1,000,000; 
Serbia, 450,000; Rumania, 400,000; Bulgaria, 264,448; Greece, 100,000. 
The total casualties of the United States were approximately 275,000. 
These figures refer only to the armies and take no account of the un- 
told suffering and death among civilians from famine, disease and 
massacre, nor do they take account of the civilian deaths resulting 
from direct military causes. In the first category it is estimated that 
Over 9,000,000 died, while in the second probably more than 100,000 
were lost. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR.—The expansion of the 
military forces of the United States from less than 200,000 men on 
April 1, 1917, to more than 3,600,000 on November 1, 1918, constitutes 
one of the most notable achievements in military history. When the 
armistice with Germany was signed, the United States had in Europe 
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more than 2,000,000 men. Of this number, British ships had carried 
48% per cent., American ships, 46% per cent., Italian ships, 3 per cent. 
and French ships, 2% per cent. Because of the activities of enemy 
submarines it was necessary to provide a convoy and escort system. 
All troops sent abroad in United States vessels were escorted by 
United States cruisers, destroyers and other anti-submarine craft, and 
the majority of those carried in allied vessels were likewise escorted 
by the navy. The United States navy supplied 82% per cent. of the 
maximum strength of the naval escorts employed in transporting 
American troops, the British navy 14% per cent. and the French navy 
3% per cent. The United States, within the short period of a little 
over a year and a half, built up a service that, in spite of the enemy’s 
attempts to prevent it, transported almost a million men without the 
loss of a single man at the enemy’s hands.—The American army was 
for the most part raised under the Selective Service Acts of 1917 and 
1918, under which approximately 23,700,000 males between the ages of 
18 and 45 inclusive were registered. On August 24 there were regis- 
tered 158,000 men who had reached the age of 21 years since the pre- 
vious registration day, June 5, 1918, and on September 12, 13,228,000 
more—all those between the ages of 18 and 45 not subject to the first 
Selective Service Act. The Selective Service Act of 1918, known as 
the Man Power Act, was signed by the President on August 31 (see 
infra, p. 75), and on the same day a proclamation designating Septem- 
ber 12 as the day of registration was issued. The registration was 
accomplished by 5,000 local boards. General Crowder announced that 
the first draft would be held early in October and that a few weeks 
later the first 250,000 or 300,000 men would be called to cantonments. 
Under the new draft enlarged opportunities for exemptions were al- 
lowed. It was proposed to have 4,000,000 men in France on July 1, 
1919 with an additional 1,000,000 in training in the United States.— 
After the Man Power Act had fixed the age limits for military service 
from 18 to 45 years, the Committee on Education and Special Training 
in the War Department established in colleges and universities units 
of a Students’ Army Training Corps. More than 500 institutions of 
higher education were transformed into officers’ training schools. The 
purpose of the S. A. T. C. was to utilize the executive and teaching 
personnel and the physical equipment of educational institutions to 
assist in the training of officer candidates and technical experts needed 
in the service. Upon entering the corps these students became mem- 
bers of the United States Army, supported by the government and 
subject to military discipline. The War Department planned to assign 
the students after a period of training to officers’ training camps, tech- 
nical schools or regular army cantonments as privates on the basis of 
the records made in the S. A. T. C. One course, that on the “ Issues 
of the War”, was prescribed for all students. The S. A. T. C. was in 
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existence only from October 1 to December 26. After the armistice 
was signed interest in the project suffered a rapid decline. The order 
for demobilization came on November 26, and by the beginning of the 
new year the colleges were again upon a pre-war basis. The S.A. T.C. 
numbered approximately 150,000 men, including those in the naval 
units. On November 1 there were also 46,000 candidates in other offi- 
cers’ training schools.—Obviously the task of equipping and supplying 
an army of millions of men, the majority of them on the other side of 
the Atlantic, presented formidable obstacles. The personnel of the 
Quarter-Master General’s Corps increased from 1,124 commissioned 
officers, 8,446 enlisted men and 20,500 civilian employees, in June, 1917, 
to 11,256 commissioned officers, 200,354 enlisted men and 84,435 civilian 
employees on October 15, 1918. The movement of supplies sent to 
France increased from 16,000 tons in June, 1917, to 750,000 tons in 
October, 1918. From our entrance into the war to the signing of the 
armistice the army shipped to France 5,153,000 tons of cargo, all but 
5 per cent. of which was carried in United States vessels. Only 79,000 
tons were lost at sea. Included in this immense cargo shipment were 
1,145 consolidated locomotives of the 100-ton type, 17,000 standard 
gauge freight cars, 34,400 motor trucks (10,000 a month when fighting 
ended) and 423,000 tons of rails and fittings. In addition to the sup- 
plies sent from the United States, General Pershing purchased large 
quantities from European countries.— To provide the tonnage re- 
quired to transport the American army and its supplies was diffi- 
cult because of the general shortage of ships. In June, 1917, there 
were in the American service 7 troop ships with a deadweight of 
46,000 tons and 6 cargo ships of 48,000 tons. On November 1, 1918, 
this fleet had been increased to 39 troop-ships of 309,198 tons, 38 ani- 
mal transports of 372,011 tons, 18 refrigerator ships of 92,542 tons, 4 
tankers of 31,271 tons and 228 cargo ships of 1,807,336 tons. Besides 
these ships General Pershing had gathered a cross-channel fleet of 104 
vessels aggregating 311,087 tons. Thus when the war ceased the army 
had in service a fleet of 431 ships, totaling 3,004,445 deadweight tons. 
With the allied vessels assigned to the United States Army added, 
the total tonnage aggregated 3,800,000 deadweight tons, twice as much 
as the entire American merchant marine engaged in foreign trade at 
the beginning of the war.—Apart from our own ship construction (see 
infra, p. 18), important factors in building up this fleet were: the tak- 
ing over of German vessels in United States ports (460,000 tons); the 
taking over of Dutch steamers (see last Recorn, p. 27) in the spring of 
1918 (300,000 tons); and the chartering of Scandinavian and Japanese 
vessels during 1918. Also, by its drastic restrictions upon non- 
essential imports, the War Trade Board (see infra, p. 20; also last 
REcorD, p. 24) released for military transportation much valuable ton- 
nage sorely needed in the last months of the war. During the period 
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of hostilities there were lost by the army only 200,000 deadweight tons 
oi transports. Torpedoes caused the loss of 142,000 tons. Not a single 
American troop transport was lost on its eastward voyage.—After the 
appointment of Charles M. Schwab in April, 1918, as Director of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation (see last Recorp, p. 23) the government’s 
shipbuilding program was pushed forward with energy. In June the 
Corporation reported a construction program calling for the building 
of almost 2,000 vessels with a deadweight tonnage of 13,000,000. The 
largest shipbuilding projects were undertaken by the American Inter- 
national Shipbuilding Corporation at Hog Island, Pennsylvania, with 
50 ways, the Submarine Boat Corporation on Newark Meadows, New 
Jersey, with 28 ways and the Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation at 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, with 17 ways. All three of these proved disap- 
pointing as far as production for 1918 was concerned. The Hog 
Island shipyard, though its estimated cost had been trebled, had not 
delivered a single completed vessel when the armistice was signed. 
It delivered its first product, the Quistconck, on December 3, 1918. 
Work at the shipyard has continued unabated since the close of the 
war. In June, 1919, the employees numbered 29,000 and the weekly 
payroll was $800,000. Although some of these larger projects failed 
to reach a production basis in time to aid in the war, the output of 
shipping during 1918 was exceedingly large, about 3,500,000 tons hav- 
ing been placed in commission. In September, 1918, 386,000 men were 
employed in American shipyards; in July, 1916, there had been only 
50,000. From November, 1916, to the end of 1918 the number of ship- 
yards increased from 66 to 200, thus placing the United States ahead of 
all other nations in shipbuilding. In August, 1914, the total number of 
American seagoing merchant vessels was 1,494 of 2,706,317 gross tons, 
while on November 11, 1918, the number was 2,113 vessels of 5,515,180 
gross tons, exclusive of 88 enemy vessels of 562,000 gross tons. The 
Fleet Corporation, however, did not concern itself only with the pro- 
duction of shipping alone. Under authority of law enemy ships were 
transferred to it and many ships under private construction were requi- 
sitioned, and a large number of vessels were transferred from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic. The question of what should be done with the 
ships owned by the United States government has received consider- 
able attention since the termination-of hostilities. On June 12 Chair- 
man Hurley of the United States Shipping Board recommended to 
Congress that the United States stop building and operating ships on 
its own account and sell them to private owners on easy terms. He 
proposed that no ships other than those contracted for should be built 
by the Fleet Corporation, except, perhaps, certain types to round out 
the fleet. A large number of ships have been sold by the government. 
—The output of munitions increased enormously. When the armistice 
was signed there had been made and accepted: 2,137,025 Enfield rifles, 
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39,546 heavy Browning and 47,019 light Browning machine guns and 
10,634 field pieces. There were also complete or in the process of 
manufacture over 60,000,000 rounds of artillery ammunition.—In July 
following the declaration of war the United States entered upon an 
ambitious program of airplane production (see last Recorp, p. 23). In 
this phase of war activity the government met with the least appar- 
ent success and consequently the most violent criticism. The chief 
causes of delay seem to have been the difficulty of establishing a re- 
sponsible organization and of meeting the changing recommendations 
of the authorities in France relative to the changing needs of the ser- 
vice. However, after the administrative reorganization made in the 
summer of 1918 (see last Recorp, p. 23), progress in the production of 
airplanes was more satisfactory. On August 28 John D. Ryan, 
Director of Aircraft Production, was appointed Second Assistant Sec- 
retary of War and placed in charge of the Bureaus of Aircraft Pro- 
duction and of Military Aeronautics. The Senate sub-committee for 
investigating aircraft production in the United States filed its report 
on August 23. Nothing in the way of graft or personal dishonesty 
was disclosed but it was shown that fulfilment had lagged far behind 
promise and it was alleged that a considerable portion of the $640,000,- 
000 appropriated for this arm of the service had been wasted. There 
was a strong recommendation that the whole matter of production be 
centralized under one head. In May, President Wilson had requested 
Charles Evans Hughes to investigate the charges of dishonesty 
brought against the aircraft branch of the service. Mr. Hughes’ re- 
port, delivered to the President late in October, contained a far more 
encouraging account of the accomplishments in aircraft production 
than did the Senate committee report. Instead of placing the waste 
at hundreds of millions, the Hughes report placed it at $20,500,000, 
part of which might be salvaged. Moreover, this large waste which 
occurred in the early days of the war was accounted for because of 
inexperience and divided counsels. Production of airplane engines 
began within four months after war was declared. In August, 1917, 
the number completed was 139. This had increased to 595 in De- 
cember, 3,151 in July, 1918, 3,625 in August, and 5,297 in October. 
The total produced from July, 1917 to November, 1918 was 31,813, 
almost one-half of which were Liberty motors. When the war 
closed there were 6,528 men in training as aviators and 2,154 as avia- 
tors’ mechanics. Late in July, 1918, the first squadron of American 
aviators equipped with American planes and engines reached the 
front, the first squadrons composed of American personnel and 
equipped with French planes having appeared early in 1918. On Sep- 
tember 30 there were 32 squadrons at the front, 15 pursuit, 13 observa- 
tion, and 4 bombing. The reported battle fatalities up to October 24 
were 128, the accident fatalities overseas, 244, and in the training fields 
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in the United States, 262. When the United States entered the war the 
entire personnel of the Air Service consisted of 65 officers and 1,120 
men. On November 11 this number had grown to more than 190,000, 
or over 5 per cent. of the number of men in the army. — For settling 
labor disputes in the shipbuilding industry, the Shipbuilding Labor 
Adjustment Board was created. Through it a number of threaten- 
ing labor disputes were settled and many others prevented. — The 
functions of the War Industries Board (see last ReEcorp, p. 24), 
of which Mr. Bernard M. Baruch was chairman, were: to act as a 
centralized agency for the determination of the governmental and 
public purchasing program; to organize the nation’s industrial re- 
sources so as to meet these requirements; to establish priorities in the 
production, delivery and use of materials and supplies; to fix the 
prices thereof if deemed desirable; to eliminate waste in industry; and 
to have general charge of purchasing for the Allies. In order to 
direct the entire resources of the nation into channels helpful to the 
winning of the war, the Board placed severe restrictions upon numer- 
ous industries through the standardization of styles and the elimina- 
tion of non-essential products. Almost 200 industries were scrutinized. 
The Board passed out of existence on January 1, 1919, its business 
having been transferred by order of the President, under authority of 
the Overman Act, to the War Trade Board and the United States De- 
partment of Commerce.—The War Trade Board, created for the pur- 
pose of establishing a rigid control over foreign trade (see last Recorp, 
p. 24), controlled exports, imports and trading with the enemy. On 
August 20, 1918, it was reorganized so as to include representatives of 
the Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Secretary of Commerce, the Food Administration, the United 
States Shipping Board and the War Industries Board. Vance C. 
McCormick continued to act as its chairman. Executive orders issued 
during 1917 and 1918 placed practically the entire exporting and im- 
porting business of the United States under the licensing system of 
the Trade Board. The Bureau of Enemy Trade sought not only to 
prevent commodities from reaching the enemy but also to destroy 
enemy trade throughout the world. “ Enemy Trading Lists”, in- 
cluding the names of firms of enemy character and those having 
commercial relations with the enemy, were published from time to 
time as a guide to American citizens. The bureau also issued special 
‘enemy allies” doing business in the 
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licenses to “enemies” and 


United States, and negotiated a number of commercial agreements 
with neutral countries, so situated as to be able to trade with Germany 
in spite of the allied blockade (see infra, p. 70). Since the close of 
hostilities restrictions upon commerce have been materially lessened 
by successive modifications of the licensing system. On February 15 
the Supreme Economic Council at Paris authorized the resumption of 
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United States trade with Turkey and Bulgaria, and on July 12 the 
blockade against Germany was lifted, blanket licenses for trading in 
numerous commodities being issued. The chairman of the War Trade 
Board represents the Board upon this council. Since January 1 the 
functions of the Division of Planning and Statistics and of the Price 
Fixing Division, formerly exercised by the War Industries Board, 
have been performed by the War Trade Board.—An important feature 
of the Trading with the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, was the pro- 
vision for taking over enemy property within the United States to 
prevent its use by the enemy during the period of the war. The 
President appointed as Alien Property Custodian A. Mitchell Palmer, 
who served in that capacity until March 4, 1919 (see last ReEcorp, p. 24, 
and infra, p. 73), when he was succeeded by Francis P. Garvin. The 
operations of this office assumed enormous proportions, the value of 
enemy property taken over amounting to approximately $700,000,000. 
The influence of Germany in American industry and commerce has 
been practically eliminated, for many of her most valuable properties 
have been sold by the Property Custodian. Thus on May 3 the United 
States government purchased three Hoboken piers belonging to the 
Hamburg-American steamship company for approximately $2,500,000. 
The final disposition of the enemy property sequestered remains to be 
determined: by Congress.—The Committee on Public Information (see 
last ReEcorD, p. 24) continued to serve as a censorship board for pub- 
lications within the United States and as a channel of communication 
between the government and the public. In its former capacity it 
issued to the press a statement setting forth the kind of informa- 
tion the government did not wish published and the rules to be fol- 
lowed in giving information of a military character. The regulations 
issued were not legally binding but were followed by the press 
from patriotic motives. On November 14, Mr. Creel, chairman of the 
Board, announced the withdrawal of this volunteer censorship. As an 
agent of publicity the work of the committee was varied. It pub- 
lished daily an Official Bulletin which gave not only information re- 
garding the military operations of the government but of the purely 
civil operations as well; it prepared and circulated a large number of 
War Information pamphlets; it directed over 50,000 “ Four Minute 
Men” who volunteered to speak to moving-picture audiences and co- 
Ordinated the work of a number of national speakers’ bureaus; it 
issued permits for taking photographs of government works; it made 
and distributed films to inform the public regarding war activities; 
through the Division of Foreign Language Newspapers it read and 
gave publicity to such information appearing in German and Swiss 
newspapers as it deemed desirable and furnished editorial and news 
matter to foreign-language papers in the United States; it mobilized 
artists for the production of posters and other means of arousing 
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public enthusiasm for the war; and it conducted propaganda for the 
purpose of informing the enemy and neutral peoples of America’s 
aims in the war.—The Censorship Board (see last ReEcorp, p. 24) con- 
trolled all communication by mail, cable, radio or vessel between for- 
eign countries and the United States. The cable censorship termin- 
ated on July 23.— The United States Food Administration (see last 
RecorD, p. 26), continued its work under the direction of Herbert 
Hoover. The need for the conservation of food did not end with the 
winning of the war; indeed, one of the greatest needs after the sign- 
ing of the armistice was that of supplying food to the millions in 
war-stricken areas. The first duty of the Food Administration was to 
aid the Department of Agriculture in stimulating the production of 
foodstuffs. That it succeeded in this respect is amply shown by sta- 
tistics. For example, the 1918 wheat crop of the United States was 
about 917,100,000 bushels, the second largest in the country’s history 
and 108,000,000 bushels above the five-year average. In 1918 there was 
winter wheat on 42,301,000 acres; and over 49,000,000 acres were 
seeded for the 1919 crop. By the middle of July the estimate of the 
Department of Agriculture was placed at 1,000,000,000 bushels. The 
increase in the exportation of foodstuffs was enormous. This was 
made possible only by strict economy in the consumption of food 
products and the promotion of such economy was the chief purpose 
of the Food Administration. In accomplishing this purpose various 
means were employed. A vast amount of literature relative to food 
conservation was distributed. Millers were required to use a larger 
part of the wheat grain in making flour than had been customary. 
Bakers were required to use certain percentages of substitutes, such 
as rye flour, potato meal and rice flour, in their products, and finally a 
modified rationing system was introduced by the limitation placed 
upon the quantity of wheat, flour and sugar that merchants were 
allowed to sell to individual customers. To prevent the prices of 
scarce articles from being raised unduly the Food Administration en- 
tered upon a licensing system which finally included most dealers in 
foodstuffs. Under this scheme the profits of dealers were regulated. 
During the war it was deemed so imperative that large wheat crops 
be produced that Congress conferred upon the President authority to 
guarantee a definite price of wheat to growers. By the President’s 
proclamation of September 2, the basic price of $2.20 per bushel was 
continued for the 1919 harvest. Under the bill passed during the 
closing days of the Sixty-fifth Congress (see infra, p. 79) the govern- 
ment assumed the obligation to pay the difference between the guar- 
anteed price and the market price. The Food Administration in addi- 
tion to its other activities served as the agent of the government for 
the purchase of wheat and flour for the army and the navy and for 
the allied rations. In July, 1918, the operations of the Food Admin- 
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istration Grain Corporation were extended to the purchase, storage 
and sale of all kinds of cereals. In September, Mr. Hoover stated 
that the Food Administration would have to send abroad 17,550,000 
tons of meats, fats, breadstuffs, sugar and feed grains during the year 
ending July 1, 1919—5730,000 tons more than had been sent during the 
preceding year. On November 9 the President directed Mr. Hoover 
to go to Europe as representative of the United States in the organ- 
ization of food relief. Mr. Hoover retained the title of Food Admin- 
istrator and the work in the United States was left to an executive 
committee acting in close touch with the work abroad. Relief work 
furnished food to the populations of devastated portions of Europe, 
enemy as well as allied, and left enough food in the liberated coun- 
tries of Europe to last until the coming harvest——The United States 
Fuel Administration (see last REcorD, p. 25) continued its work of stim- 
ulating the production and conserving the supply of fuels, chiefly coal. 
No such drastic orders as those issued early in 1918 were resorted 
to, but every means short of shutting down manufacturing plants 
was employed. Harry A. Garfield continued to act as Fuel Adminis- 
trator. To increase production it was necessary to avoid labor 
troubles; hence in August the Fuel Administration, the mine operators 
and their employees came to an agreement for settling such labor 
disputes as might arise. Production of coal was proceeding much 
nore rapidly in the late summer of 1918 than ever before, yet the 
needs of industry were so great that on August 12 President Wilson, 
in his declaration to the miners, spoke of the existing scarcity of coal 
as the most serious danger confronting the country. In October the 
Fuel Administrator issued an order assigning to each mine a weekly 
output based upon its past performance and declared that the weekly 
bituminous production until spring would have to average 12,234,000 
tons and the anthracite production, 2,030,000 tons. Lightless nights 
were again resorted to; heating experts issued directions for the 
saving of fuel; fuel inspectors made reports on the observance of 
these directions; the zone system for coal deliveries was continued; 
and the fuel supply for “non-essential” industries was curtailed. 
At the time of the armistice the government had practically assumed 
complete control of the production, distribution and consumption 
of fuel. After the signing of the armistice many regulations were 
naturally relaxed. — The railroads continue to be operated by the 
United States Railroad Administration under the act of March 21, 
1918 (see last Recorp, p. 33). Secretary McAdoo served as Director 
General until January 13, 1919, when he was succeeded by Mr. Walker 
D. Hines, who had served over a year as Mr. McAdoo’s assistant. Dur- 
ing the war, government operation was generally conceded to be neces- 
sary; as soon as the armistice was signed, however, a permanent rail- 
road policy was widely demanded. In his annual message of Decem- 
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ber President Wilson shifted to Congress the burden of determining 
the railroad policy. Early in January the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce began hearings on the railroad problem. One of the 
most widely discussed proposals presented was that of Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo, who opposed government ownership but advocated the 
extension of federal control for a period of five years to test such 
control during peace times, suggesting that such an extension would 
keep the issue out of the 1920 campaign and thus allow a more delib- 
erate judgment on the merits of federal control. This proposal did 
not meet with much favor, being considered as a step toward per- 
manent government ownership and operation. — On January 9, the 
Association of Railway Executives presented to the Senate com- 
mittee proposals calling for the private ownership, management and 
operations of the railroads, under strict federal regulation. A secre- 
tary of transportation with a seat in the President’s cabinet was 
suggested. Strikes and lockouts were to be forbidden and labor dis- 
putes settled by the government.— The members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with one exception, opposed the five-year 
plan and suggested that the roads be returned to private control after 
“a reasonable period of readjustment” and with adequate provisions 
for regulations.—Early in February Director General Hines, before 
the Senate committee, opposed government ownership but endorsed 
the five-year extension plan. He advocated a radically modified private 
ownership with strict governmental regulation, an important feature 
of his plan being the proposal for government representation on 
boards of directors——Another proposal came from the brotherhoods 
of railroad employees. It recommended government ownership of the 
roads and their operation by a corporation, one-third of whose 
directors should be elected by the employees, one-third by the oper- 
ating managers, and one-third appointed by the President of the 
United States. Under this plan working capital would be supplied by 
the government, “operating ability” by the corporation. All the 
revenues of the roads would be handled by the corporation, which 
would pay all expenses including wages, amounting now to a total 
of over 2% billions yearly. Out of the net income the government 
would receive its rental. A surplus of revenue above 5 per cent. 
would be divided between the government and the employees; but a 
deficit would be made up through taxation. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission would retain all its powers, and wage boards would be 
created to settle wage disputes whose deadlocks would be opened by 
decision of the Board of Directors.—Railroad security holders recom- 
mended private ownership and a government guarantee of 6 per cent. 
on the invested capital. One-third of all profits beyond this amount 
were to go to the employees; another third for improvements; and the 
last third to the roads as a reward for efficiency.—Senator Albert B. 
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Cummins, chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
has advocated as the solution of the difficult rate problem a series 
of consolidations which would merge the weak roads with the strong 
ones so that the resulting systems, from 18 to 20, might do busi- 
ness upon substantially equal terms.— The failure of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress to pass the third deficiency bill, containing an appropriation 
of $750,000,000 for the railroads, greatly hampered the Administration 
(see infra, p. 78), but the Director-General worked out a plan with 
prominent banking interests and the War Finance Corporation for 
borrowing such amounts as enabled the railroads to continue opera- 
tions until the bill was passed during the following session of Con- 
gress (see infra, p. 85). The standard return for the year was given 
as $8090,335,685, and the net income as $688,200,083, thus leaving a 
deficit for 1918 of over $200,000,000. During the year the operating 
revenue increased 21.4 per cent., the operating expenses 40.3 per cent. 
This great increase in expenses was due largely to substantial wage 
increases amounting to the enormous total of $583,000,000 and to war 
conditions. In the first quarter of 1919 the financial condition of the 
railroads became even more unsatisfactory. A deficit of $192,000,00e 
was accumulated. The roads took in 37 per cent. more revenue than 
the average for the three years preceding, but their operating expenses 
increased 81-per cent. Congress has as yet decided upon no definite 
railroad policy—On August 1, by virtue of authority granted by Con- 
gress, the President assumed control, though the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, of the telegraph and telephone systems, and on November 16, 
of the marine cable systems. Coming as it did after the signing of 
the armistice, this cable “seizure” aroused considerable criticism. 
It was said to be necessary because of the jealousy and lack of co- 
operation between the cable companies and because of the pressing 
need of direct, certain and quick communication of diplomatic mes- 
sages. On May 2 the Postmaster General returned the marine cables 
to their owners and on June 5 he announced the return of the “con- 
trol of operations” of the other wire systems. On June 18 Congress 
voted to return the telegraph and telephone systems to private con- 
trol. This was done on August 1.—During the war the prevention of 
labor disputes came to be one of the most important activities of the 
government. Numerous boards were established for this purpose, the 
most important of which was the War Labor Board created April 8, 
1918. Their success is indicated by the fact that no strikes or lockouts 
occurred which seriously interfered with war production. Up to June, 
1919, Over 1,200 cases were submitted to the War Labor Board. In 
not every case was a decision rendered; some were settled by agree- 
ment of the parties, others dropped and still others referred to other 
labor agencies. But more than 500,000 employees were involved in the 
settlements made by the Board, and wage increases amounting to 
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approximately $250,000,000 per annum were awarded. The most con- 
spicuous result of the Board’s activities was the extension of collective 
bargaining. Though it did not have authority to enforce its findings, 
the power of the President to commandeer factories and to withdraw 
draft immunity from striking employees, powers which were actually 
exercised in a few cases, added to the pressure of public opinion, 
made its decisions practically binding. By a decision not to intervene 
in further disputes unless invited to do so by both employers and em- 
ployees, made in December, the board recognized that its power was 
waning. The failure of Congress to provide funds for the continuance 
of its work caused a gradual curtailment in its activities—An organ- 
ization known as the War Labor Policies Board was established in 
June, 1918, with Felix Frankfurter as chairman, and with representa- 
tives of those branches of the government which were large employers 
of labor, as members. This Board had no administrative functions but 
was free to consider questions of labor policy to be followed by the 
War Labor Board and other labor agencies. It concerned itself 
chiefly with the difficult subject of the standardization of wages and 
hours, made so important because of the excessive turnover of labor. 
The armistice cut short an ambitious program of wage-fixing—Upon 
the recommendation of this Board the President issued a statement 
to employers engaged in war work requesting that after August I 
labor be recruited through the United States Employment Service of 
the Department of Labor. From January, 1918, to the signing of the 
armistice this Service placed 2,400,000 men and women in war work 
of various kinds. From that time until March 22, 1919, when the organ- 
ization was cut to 20 per cent. of its former size, on account of the 
failure of Congress to make financial provision for its continuance, it 
placed in employment returning soldiers and war workers at the rate 
of about 100,000 a week. On June 28 the Senate added an amendment 
to the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill granting $400,000 for the con- 
tinuance of the United States Employment Service.—The Bureau of 
Industrial Housing and Transportation in the Department of Labor 
administered the Housing Act.—An undertaking of far-reaching im- 
portance has been the furnishing of educational opportunities for 
members of the A. E. F. in France awaiting their return home. 
The educational plan, which was placed under the immediate super- 
vision of General Rees, codperating with the Y. M. C. A. Educational 
Commission, was comprehensive and aimed to enable the American 
soldier to return to his work at home more proficient than before he 
entered the army. The work was divided into academic, higher col- 
legiate and vocational, elementary work being carried on in the 
army camps under the supervision of the Y. M. C. A. educa- 
tional director. Through the cooperation of the French Ministry 
of Education European universities were thrown open, and many 
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thousands of advanced students took advantage of the opportunities 
offered. Those deficient in French were sent to the universities of 
Great Britain. On April 29 there were almost 6,000 American stu- 
dents in French universities. —-The compensation and insurance for 
soldiers and sailors and the allowances to their dependents (see last 
Record, p. 31) developed to enormous proportions. In November 
almost $37,000,000,000 of voluntary life insurance had been taken out 
by 4,000,000 men, the average policy being about $9,000. The War 
Risk Insurance Bureau in the Treasury Department had 13,000 em- 
ployees and was mailing about one million checks monthly to soldiers’ 
dependents. Since the signing of the armistice the government has 
strongly urged the men to keep up this voluntary government life 
insurance. The War Risk Bureau has recently been reorganized.—The 
demobilization of the American army began shortly after the armistice 
was signed and proceeded with remarkable rapidity. Out of almost 
4,000,000 men under arms on November 11 less than 1,000,000 re- 
mained in the service at the end of June. On July 19 the War De- 
partment’s figures showed that 2,946,804 officers and men had been 
discharged and almost 1,800,000 had sailed from France—358,315 dur- 
ing the month of June. The estimated strength of the army as of July 
14 was: Europe, 282,000; United States, 372,000; Siberia, 8,500; in- 
sular possessions, 28,000; at sea, en route to United States, 91,000; 
total, 782,000. On June 27 Congress fixed the average size of the 1920 
army at 325,000 men (see infra, p. 85).— The policy of the United 
States in financing the war included bond issues and extremely heavy 
taxation (see infra, p. 77). The Fourth Liberty Loan drive was 
opened by President Wilson on September 27, and the campaign ended 
on October 20 with the $6,000,000,000 asked for oversubscribed. The 
bonds, which mature October 15, 1938, bear 414 per cent. interest. On 
April 13 Secretary Glass announced the terms of the Fifth or Victory 
Loan. The sum asked for was $4,500,000,000. This loan took the form 
of four-year notes, which may at the option of the government be paid 
in three years, bearing 434 per cent. interest, free of state, local and 
normal federal taxes. The campaign began on April 21 and closed on 
May 10, with the amount asked for greatly oversubscribed in practi- 
cally every district of the country. Treasury officials stated that 
over fifteen million people had subscribed. In a public letter dated 
July 8, Secretary Glass announced that he did not intend to float an- 
other popular liberty loan. He thought that the expenses of the 
government cbuld henceforth be met by the flotation of short- 
term notes to financial institutions at 4% per cent. interest provided 
taxes were not curtailed and strict economy was practiced. He placed 
the total wartime expenditures of the government at $32,427,469,054, of 
which $30,177,000,000 was chargeable directly to the war. This total, 
however, included $9,102,000,000 of loans to the Allies. The total 
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revenues of the government from April 6, 1917, to June 31, 1919, 
amounted to $0,384,278,708, not including two unpaid instalments of 
the income and excess-profits taxes for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919. 

ll. PEACE MANCEUVERS AND ARMISTICES 


Throughout the year 1918 recurrent attempts were made to redefine 
the issues of the war and thus come to some understanding relative 
to the terms upon which peace negotiations might be conducted. In 
January President Wilson in an address to Congress had laid down 
his famous Fourteen Points (see last REcorD, p. 15) which later became 
the basis of peace negotiations. On July 4 he redefined the Allies’ war 
aims in his Mount Vernon address (see last REcorD, p. 19). — Military 
events during July and August (see supra, p. I et seg.) provoked a new 
“peace offensive ” from the enemy. On September 10 Baron Burian 
indicated his belief that a calm exchange of views among the 
belligerents might pave the way to a reconciliation; and on Sep- 
tember 15 the Austro-Hungarian government suggested a confidential 
peace parley and proposed to the governments of all belligerent states 
that they send delegates to “a confidential and unbinding discussion 
on the basic principles for the conclusion of peace, in a place in a 
neutral country....” This proposal met with slight consideration 
from the Allies. President Wilson replied that the United States 
would “entertain no proposal for a conference upon a matter con- 
cerning which it has made its position and purpose so plain”. The 
failure of the Austrian proposals created profound discentent and 
revolutionary agitation throughout the central empires which no 
patriotic appeals of the Kaiser or his military chieftains could allay. 
—On the evening of September 27 President Wilson, in his Metro- 
politan Opera House speech, stated that no peace could be obtained 
by any kind of bargain or compromise with the governments of the 
Central Empires because “they are without honor and do not intend 
justice”, because they “observe no covenants, accept no principle 
but force and their own interest” and because “ we do not think the 
same thought or speak the same language of agreement.” He ex- 
pressed his conviction that a secure and lasting peace could be accom- 
plished only by means of a league of nations whose constitution 
was a part of the peace settlement itself. To make still clearer his 
conception of the government’s interpretation of its duty in regard 
to peace the President laid down the following program: (1) Impar- 
tial justice must be a justice that plays no favorites and knows no 
standard but the equal rights of the several peoples concerned; (2) no 
special or separate interest of any single nation or any group of 
nations can be made the basis of any part of the settlement which is 
not consistent with the common interest of all; (3) there can be no 
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leagues or alliances or special covenants and understandings within 
the general and common family of the League of Nations; (4) there 
can be no special, selfish economic combinations within the League 
and no employment of any form of economic boycott or exclusion ex- 


cept as the power of economic penalty by exclusion from the markets 
of the world may be vested in the League of Nations itself; (5) all 
international agreements and treaties of every kind must be made 


known in their entirety to the rest of the world.—On the very day that 
the President’s speech was delivered the first break in the ranks of the 
Quadruple Alliance occurred—the surrender of Bulgaria (see supra, p. 
11). The armistice went into effect at noon of September 30, the terms 
having in the meantime been approved by the Entente governments. 
These terms required Bulgaria to evacuate all the territory she had 
occupied in Serbia and Greece; to demobilize her army (except a few 
divisions); to surrender to the Allies all means of transport; to sur- 
render her boats and the control of navigation on the Danube as well 
as to concede to the Allies free passage through her territory for 
military operations; to store under allied control all her arms and 
ammunition; and to concede to the Allies the right to occupy all im- 
portant strategic points. It was agreed that the military occupation of 
Bulgaria should be entrusted to British, French and Italian forces and 
the evacuated portions of Greece and Serbia, respectively, to Greek 
and Serbian forces. — One of the first acts of Prince Maximilian of 
Baden, the new German Chancellor (see infra, p. 1 et seq.), was to make 
another attempt in conjunction with his remaining allies to secure a 
negotiated peace, hastened no doubt by the continued reverses of Ger- 
man arms in France and Belgium (see supra, p. 1 et seg.). On October 
4-5 the German peace proposal was sent to Washington. Germany 
requested the President to invite all belligerents to send plenipoten- 
tiaries for the purpose of opening negotiations. It signified its will- 
ingness to accept as a basis of negotiations the program set forth by 
President Wilson in his message to Congress on January 8 (see last 
REcorpD, p. 15) and in his later pronouncements, especially his speech 
of September 27. In order “to avoid further bloodshed” the Ger- 
man government also requested the immediate conclusion of an 
armistice on land and water and in the air. The new Chancellor on 
the following day, in outlining his peace policy before the Reichstag, 
announced that he had made another peace move “not only for the 
salvation of Germany and its allies, but of all humanity, which has 
been suffering for years through the war”. He added, “I have taken 
it also because I believe the thoughts regarding the future well-being 
of the nation which were proclaimed by Mr. Wilson are in accord 
with the general ideas cherished by the new German government, 
and with it the overwhelming majority of our people.” Prince Maxi- 
milian considered that the solution of the Belgian question involved 
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the complete rehabilitation of Belgium, particularly the restoration of 
its independence and territorial integrity, and significantly intimated 
that an effort to come to an understanding on the question of in- 
demnity should also be made. Nor should previously negotiated 
treaties be allowed to prevent the conclusion of a general peace.— 
President Wilson replied to the German Chancellor’s note on Octo- 
ber 8. However, instead of making a direct response to the Ger- 
man proposal he questioned the German government respecting 
the exact meaning of its note. He asked whether the Chancellor 
meant that the German government accepted the terms laid down by 
the President in his address of January 8 and in subsequent ad- 
dresses and proposed merely to negotiate “upon the practical details 
of their application”, and whether the Chancellor was speaking 
“merely for the constituted authorities of the empire who have so far 
conducted the war”. In answer to the proposal for an armistice, he 
replied that he “ would not feel at liberty to propose a cessation of 
arms to the Governments with which the Government of the United 
States is associated against the Central Powers so long as the armies 
of those powers are upon their soil” and declared that “the good 
faith of any discussion would manifestly depend upon the consent of 
the Central Powers immediately to withdraw their forces everywhere 
from invaded territory.” This reply met with considerable criticism 
in the United States from those who demanded a “ dictated peace ”. 
In England and France the reply was generally regarded as a shrewd 
diplomatic move.—On October 12 the German government replied to 
the President’s note to the effect that its object in entering into dis- 
cussion was only for the purpose of agreeing upon the practical de- 
tails of the application of the terms accepted; that the present Ger- 
man Chancellor spoke in the name of the German government and 
of the German people; and that the German government, in accord- 
ance with that of Austria-Hungary, was ready to comply with the 
President’s proposition in regard to the evacuation of invaded terri- 
tory, for the carrying out of which it suggested that the President 
bring about a meeting of a mixed commission to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. — While these negotiations were in progress no 
change was noticeable in the German methods of warfare. In their 
forced retreat before the victorious Allies in France, the Germans 
engaged in wanton devastation and their submarines were still de- 
stroying the lives of hundreds of non-combatants. For these illegal 
practices President Wilson took the Germans severely to task in his 
note of October 14. After saying that the unequalified acceptance by 
the German government and the Reichstag of the terms laid down in 
his addresses justified him in making a frank and direct statement 
with regard to the communications of October 8 and 12, he informed 
the German government that the evacuation and the armistice were 
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matters that must be left to the judgment of the military leaders of 
the Allies, that no arrangement which failed to “ provide absolutely 
satisfactory safeguards and guarantees of the maintenance of the 
present military supremacy of the Allies in the field” could be ac- 
cepted by the United States, that no armistice would be considered 
while the armed forces of Germany “continue the illegal and un- 
human practices which they persist in” and that the terms already 
accepted by Germany included a statement calling for the destruction 
or the reduction to impotency of “every arbitrary power anywhere 
that can separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the 
peace of the world”. He concluded: “The power which has 
hitherto controlled the German Nation is of the sort here described.” 
This reply received general approval in the allied countries. Even 
the critics of former messages expressed satisfaction at the Presi- 
dent’s latest move. In Germany it dampened considerably the enthu- 
siasm of those who thought peace practically attained and aroused 
others to angry comments.—On October 7 the government of Austria- 
Hungary had also addressed a communication to the President, offer- 
ing to conclude an armistice and to enter into peace negotiations on 
the basis of the terms laid down by him in his addresses. —In his 
note of October 19 the President replied that he could not enter- 
tain the Austrian suggestion because of important changes that had 
occurred since January 8, when he had demanded “the freest oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development” for the peoples of Austria-Hun- 
gary—changes involving the recognition by the United States of the 
state of belligerency between the Czechoslovaks and the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires, of the Czechoslovak National Council as 
a de facto belligerent government and of the “ nationalistic aspirations 
of the Jugoslavs”. For these reasons the President considered him- 
self no longer at liberty to accept the “mere autonomy” of these 
peoples as a basis of peace but felt obliged to insist that they rather 
than he must be the judges of what action might be necessary to satisfy 
their national aspirations.—The third German note was dated Octo- 
ber 20. It stated that in accepting the proposal for the evacuation of 
occupied territories the German government had acted on the assump- 
tion that the procedure of the evacuation and the conditions of an 
armistice would be left to military advisors who would safeguard the 
relative power of the several parties and suggested that the Presi- 
dent bring about an opportunity for fixing the details. The note 
expressed the hope that the President would not approve of any 
demands not consistent with the honor of the German people, pro- 
tested against the reproach of illegal and inhumane actions made 
against the German army and navy, suggested that all these com- 
plaints be laid before neutral commissions, and stated that it had sent 
orders to all submarine commanders forbidding the torpedoing of 
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passenger ships. In reply to that portion of the President’s note of 
October 14 which called for an explicit statement concerning the 
reforms effected in the German government, the note repeated the 
substance of Prince Maximilian’s address before the Reichstag on 
October 5. It stated that the government had been formed in com- 
plete accordance with the wishes of the overwhelming majority of the 
German people; that in the future no government could take or con- 
tinue in office without the confidence of a majority of the Reichstag; 
that the first act of the new government had been to lay before the 
Reichstag a proposal to alter the constitution of the empire so as to 
require the consent of the representatives of the people for decisions 
on the question of war and peace; and that the permanence of the new 
system was guaranteed not only by constitutional safeguards but also 
by the unshakable determination of the German people.—On October 
23 Secretary Lansing sent the President’s answer to the last German 
note, stating that the President was ready to take up with the asso- 
ciated governments the question of the armistice but making it clear 
that he would consider only such an armistice as would enable the 
Allies to enforce the arrangements they might enter into and would 
make a renewal of hostilities by Germany impossible. The German 
government was informed that its correspondence with the American 
government had been transmitted to the allied powers with the sug- 
gestion that if they were disposed to consider peace upon the terms 
indicated the allied military leaders submit such terms for an armis- 
tice as would safeguard fully the interests of the peoples concerned. 
“Should such terms of armistice be suggested, their acceptance by 
Germany”, said the President, “will afford the best concrete evidence of 
her unequivocal acceptance of the terms and principles of peace from 
which the whole action proceeds.” These extraordinary safeguards 
were declared to be necessary because the principle of responsible gov- 
ernment had not as yet been either fully worked out or guaranteed as 
permanent in Germany; because the German people had no means of 
commanding the acquiescence of the military authorities of the em- 
pire in the popular will; because the power of the King of Prussia to 
control the empire was still unimpaired; and because the determining 
initiative still remained with the former masters of Germany whose 
word the nations of the world could not trust. “ If the government 
of the United States”, the President concluded, “ must deal with the 
military masters and the monarchial autocrats of Germany, or if it is 
likely to have to deal with them later in regard to the international 
obligations of the German Empire, it must demand, not peace nego- 
tiations, but surrender.” This note as well as the previous one was 
almost universally approved in London and Paris. In the United 
States also it met with hearty commendation. It was thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the German War Cabinet on October 24 and by the Crown 
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Council, including both the Kaiser and the Crown Prince, on October 
25.—On October 26 General Ludendorff resigned, and on the follow- 
ing day the decision of the Council was sent to President Wilson in the 
form of a brief reply which, after calling attention to the far-reaching 
changes which the German constitutional structure had undergone and 
stating that the military as well as the civil powers were subject to the 
new authority of the people, informed him that the German government 
was ncw awaiting proposals for an armistice, “the first step toward 
a peace of justice, as described by the President in his pronounce- 
ments.” This reply was almost universally regarded in the allied 
countries as a definite acceptance of the idea of military surrender. 
The President’s note had stated that the terms of any armistice would 
necessarily be such as would prevent Germany from renewing the war 
(see supra, p. 32) and this principle Germany had now accepted. The 
next step would obviously be the formulation of the terms upon which 
the allied military leaders would be willing to grant the requested 
armistice.—In the meantime the unity of the Central Powers was still 
further broken by Turkey’s request for an armistice, necessitated by 
British successes in Palestine and Mesopotamia (see supra, p. 12). The 
preliminary Turkish request was transmitted to Vice-Admiral Calthorp, 
commander -of the British fleet in the Aegean, by General Townshend, 
who had been captured two and a half years before by the Turks at 
Kut-el-Amara and had recently been liberated to undertake this mis- 
sion. British plenipotentiaries were sent to Mudros on the Island of 
Lemnos, and on October 30 the terms dictated by the Allied Council at 
Versailles were signed by the Turkish representatives to go into effect 
on the following day. These terms, like those imposed upon Bulgaria 
a month before, amounted to unconditional surrender. They include: 
(1) the opening of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus and allied 
occupation of the forts; (2) all allied prisoners of war and interned 
Armenians to be collected in Constantinople and handed over uncon- 
ditionally to the Allies; (3) immediate demobilization of the Turkish 
army, except such troops as are required for surveillance on the fron- 
tiers and for the maintenance of internal order; (4) the surrender of 
all war vessels in Turkish waters or waters occupied by Turkey, to be 
interned in such Turkish port or ports as may be directed; (5) the 
Allies to have the right to occupy any strategic points in the event of 
any situation arising which threatens their security; (6) free use by 
allied ships of all ports and anchorages in Turkish occupation and 
denial of their use by the enemy; (7) allied occupation of the Taurus 
Tunnel system; (8) immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from 
northern Persia to behind the pre-war frontier; (9) facilities to be given 
for purchase of coal, oil, fuel and naval material from Turkish sources, 
after the requirements of the country have been met; no such mate- 
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rials to be exported; (10) the surrender of all garrisons in Hedjaz, 
Assir, Yemen, Syria and Mesopotamia to the nearest allied comman- 
der; (11) the use of all ships and repair facilities at all Turkish ports 
and arsenals; (12) all Germans and Austrians, naval, military or civil- 
ian, to be evacuated within one month from Turkish dominions; (13) 
Turkish prisoners to be kept at the disposal of Allied Powers; (14) 
Turkey obligated to cease all relations with the Central Powers; (15) 
in case of disorder in the six Armenian vilayets, the Allies to have 
the right to occupy any part of them; (16) hostilities between the 
Ailies and Turkey to cease from noon, local time, Thursday, Octo- 
ber 31, 1918. The United States had not declared war on Turkey and 
therefore took no part in determining the armistice terms imposed 
upon her.—Under the influence of military disaster (see supra, p. 10) 
the Austro-Hungarian government on October 29 sent to President 
Wilson another plea for negotiations for an armistice and peace 
and agreed “both to the previous declarations of the President and 
his opinion of the rights of the peoples of Austria-Hungary, notably 
those of the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs, contained in his last 
note.” Moreover, it declared itself ready to enter upon negotiations 
without waiting for the outcome of any other negotiations that might 
be in progress. On the same day Count Julius Andrassy, the new 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, sent a supplementary note ap- 
pealing directly to Secretary Lansing, urging him to use his per- 
sonal influence with the President to secure an immediate armis- 
tice on all fronts. These urgent requests for an armistice indicated to 
the world that the Austro-Hungarian government realized the use- 
lessness of further resistance. The federalization scheme announced 
by the Austrian Emperor on October 18 had come too late. As soon 
as the pressure of foreign war ceased the various nationalities within 
the former empire began to move for independence. The dissolution 
of the Dual Monarchy was at hand (see infra, p. 129). On October 29 
the Austrian commander requested the Italian commander to grant an 
armistice.—The terms of the armistice, drawn up at Versailles by the 
Interallied Conference, were handed to the Austrian representatives 
on the Italian front on November 1. The government of the rapidly 
disintegrating empire signed them on November 3, and they went into 
effect the following afternoon. The terms granted to Austria-Hun- 
gary, more severe and far-reaching than those already imposed upon 
her former allies, Bulgaria and Turkey, include the following: (1) 
immediate cessation of hostilities by land, by sea and by air; (2) 
total demobilization of the Austro-Hungarian army and immediate 
withdrawal of all Austro-Hungarian forces operating on the front 
from the North Sea to Switzerland; half the divisional, corps and 
army artillery and equipment to be collected at points to be indicated 
by the Allies and the United States for delivery to them; (3) evacua-~ 
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tion of all territories invaded by Austria-Hungary since the beginning 
of the war; withdrawal within periods to be determined by the com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied forces on each front of the Austro-Hun- 
garian armies behind a fixed line defined in the armistice; all military 
and railway equipment of all kinds, including coal belonging to or 
within those territories to be left in situ and surrendered to the Allies; 
(4) the Allies to have the right of free movement in Austro-Hungarian 
territory and of the use of the necessary Austrian and Hungarian 
means of transportation and to occupy such strategic points in Austria- 
Hungary as they may deem necessary to enable them to conduct 
military operations or to maintain order; (5) complete evacuation of 
all German troops within fifteen days, not only from the Italian and 
Balkan fronts but from all Austro-Hungarian territory; (6) the imme- 
diate repatriation without reciprocity of all allied prisoners of war; 
(7) immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and definite informa- 
tion to be given as to the location and movements of all Austro- 
Hungarian ships; notification to be made to neutrals that freedom 
of navigation in all territorial waters is given to the naval and mer- 
cantile marine of the allied and associated powers, all questions of 
neutrality being waived; (8) surrender to the Allies and the United 
States of fifteen submarines and of all German submarines which are 
in or may hereafter enter Austro-Hungarian waters; all other Austro- 
Hungarian submarines to be completely disarmed and to remain 
under the supervision of the Allies and the United States; (9) sur- 
render to the Allies and the United States with their complete arma- 
ment and equipment of three battleships, three light cruisers, nine de- 
stroyers, twelve torpedo boats, one mine layer, six Danube monitors, 
to be designated by the Allies and the United States; all other sur- 
face warships, including river craft, are to be concentrated in Austro- 
Hungarian naval bases to be designated by the Allies and the United 
States and to be paid off and completely disarmed and placed under 
the supervision of the Allies and the United States; (10) the existing 
blockade conditions to remain unchanged; (11) occupation by the 
Allies and the United States of the land and sea fortifications and the 
islands which form the defenses and of the dockyards and arsenal at 
Pola.—The signing of the armistice was followed immediately by the 
dissolution of the Empire and the abdication of the Emperor (see 
infra, p. 129).— On November 5 the diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween Germany and the United States, begun just on month before 
by Prince Maximilian, came to a close when President Wilson sent 
his last communication to the German government announcing that 
the allied governments had reserved to themselves complete free- 
dom on the subject of the “freedom of the seas” and had ex- 
plained that they understood by the clause calling for the restora- 
tion as well as the evacuation and freeing of invaded territories 
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that compensation would be made by Germany for all damage 
done to the civilian population of the Allies and their property by 
the aggression of Germany by land, by sea and from the air; and 
that Marshal Foch had been authorized by the allied powers to re- 
ceive properly accredited representatives of the German govern- 
ment and communicate to them the terms of an armistice. After 
October 31 the Allied Supreme War Council held daily sessions at 
Versailles to determine upon the terms to be given to Austria and Ger- 
many (see infra, p. 39).—As soon as the note of November 5 reached 
the German government the High Command named its plenipoten- 
tiaries and requested a meeting with Marshal Foch, which took place 
on November 8 at his headquarters at Rethondes. After the Ger- 
man credentials had been verified and Mathias Erzberger, president 
of the mission, had announced its purpose, Foch read the terms de- 
cided upon. Erzberger proposed an immediate suspension of hostil- 
ities, but this was flatly refused. The Germans were given seventy- 
two hours within which to sign the armistice. On November II at 
5 o’clock, a. m., Paris time, the armistice was signed. In the mean- 
time Germany was in revolution. A number of states threatened to 
secede, there was mutiny in the navy, workmen’s and soldiers’ councils 
were being set up, and on November 9 Prince Maximilian announced 
the abdication of the Kaiser. By November 14 a dozen German 
crowns had fallen (see infra, p. 133). The more important provisions 
of the armistice between Germany and the Allies are as follows: 
Military Clauses on the Western Front— (1) Cessation of opera- 
tions by land and in the air six hours after the signature of the armis- 
tice; (2) immediate evacuation of invaded countries: Belgium, France, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, so ordered as to be completed within 
fourteen days from the signature of the armistice. German troops 
remaining in the above-mentioned territories within the period fixed 
to become prisoners of war. Occupation by the allied and United 
States forces jointly to keep pace with evacuation in these areas. 
All movements of evacuation and occupation to be regulated in 
accordance with a note annexed to the stated terms; (3) repatria- 
tion of all the inhabitants of the countries above enumerated; (4) sur- 
render of 5,000 guns, 25,000 machine guns, 3,000 minenwerfer, 1,700 
airplanes; (5) evacuation by the German armies of the countries on 
the left bank of the Rhine; occupation of these territories by allied 
and United States garrisons holding the principal crossings of the 
Rhine (Mayence, Coblenz, Cologne), together with the bridgeheads 
at these points of a thirty-kilometer radius on the right bank and by 
garrisons similarly holding the strategic points of the regions; a neu- 
tral zone to be reserved on the right bank of the Rhine, ten kilometers 
in width, extending from the frontier of Holland to the frontier of 
Switzerland; (6) military establishments of all kinds to be deliv- 
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ered intact, as well as military stores of food, munitions and equip- 
ment not removed during the time fixed for evacuation; stores of 
food of all kinds for the civil population, cattle efc., to be left in 
situ. Industrial establishments not to be impaired in any way and 
their personnel not to be removed; (7) means of communication of 
every kind to be in no manner impaired; 5,000 locomotives and 
150,000 wagons to be delivered to the associated powers, also 5,000 
motor lorries; the railways of Alsace-Lorraine to be handed over 
with pre-war personnel and material; further, the material necessary 
for the working of railways in the countries on the left bank of the 
Rhine to be left in situ; (8) the upkeep of the troops of occupation 
in the Rhineland (excluding Alsace-Lorraine) to be charged to the 
German government; (9) the immediate repatriation without reci- 
procity of all allied and United States prisoners of war, including 
persons under trial or convicted. Disposition Relative to the Eastern 
Frontiers of Germany—(10) All German troops at present in the ter- 
ritories which before belonged to Austria-Hungary, Rumania or Tur- 
key, to withdraw immediately within the frontiers of Germany as they 
existed on August1, 1914. All German troops at present in the 
territories which before the war belonged to Russia likewise to with- 
draw within the frontiers of Germany, defined as above, as soon as 
the Allies, taking into account the internal situation of these terri- 
tories, shall decide that the time for this has come; (11) renunciation 
of the treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk and of the supplemen- 
tary treaties; (12) the Allies to have free access to the territories 
evacuated by the Germans on their eastern frontier, either through 
Danzig or by the Vistula, in order to convey supplies to the popula- 
tions of those territories and for the purpose of maintaining order. 
Clause concerning East Africa—(13) Evacuation by all German forces 
operating in East Africa within a period to be fixed by the Allies. 
General Clauses — (14) The following financial conditions are re- 
quired: Reparation for damage done; while the armistice lasts no 
public securities to be removed by the enemy which can serve as a 
pledge to the Allies for the recovery or reparation for war losses; 
immediate restitution of the cash deposit in the national bank of Bel- 
gium, and in general immediate return of all documents, specie, stocks, 
shares, paper money, together with plant for the issue thereof, touch- 
ing public or private interests in the invaded countries; restitution 
of the Russian and Rumanian gold yielded to Germany or taken by 
that power, this gold to be delivered in trust to the Allies until the 
signature of peace. Naval Conditions—(15) Immediate cessation of 
all hostilities at sea and definite information to be given as to the 
location and movements of all German ships; (16) all naval and mer- 
cantile marine prisoners of the allied and associated powers in Ger- 
man hands to be returned without reciprocity; (17) surrender to the 
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Allies and the United States of all submarines, with their complete 
armament and equipment; (18) German surface warships designated 
by the Allies and the United States to be immediately disarmed and 
thereafter interned in neutral ports or in default of them in allied 
ports to be designated by the Allies and the United States. They 
will there remain under the supervision of the Allies and of the 
United States, only caretakers being left on board. The following 
warships are designated by the Allies: six battle cruisers, ten battle- 
ships, eight light cruisers (including two mine-layers), fifty destroyers 
of the most modern types. All other surface warships (including 
river craft) to be concentrated in German naval bases to be desig- 
nated by the Allies and the United States and to be completely 
disarmed and placed under the supervision of the Allies and the 
United States. The military armament of all ships of the auxiliary 
fleet to be put on shore. All vessels designated to be interned to 
be ready to leave the German ports seven days after the signing 
of the armistice; directions for the voyage to be given by wireless; 
(19) freedom of access to and from the Baltic to be given to the 
naval and mercantile marines of the allied and associated powers. To 
secure this the Allies and the United States of America to be em- 
powered to occupy all German forts, fortifications, batteries, and de- 
fense works of all kinds in all the entrances from the Cattegat into 
the Baltic, and to sweep up all mines and obstructions within and 
without German territorial waters, without any question of neutrality 
being raised, the positions of all such mines and obstructions to be 
indicated; (20) the existing blockade conditions set up by the allied 
and associated powers to remain unchanged, and all German mer- 
chant ships found at sea to remain liable to capture. The Allies and 
the United States to give consideration to the provisioning of Ger- 
many during the armistice to the extent recognized as necessary; 
(21) all naval aircraft to be concentrated and immobilized in German 
bases to be specified by the Allies and the United States; (22) all Black 
Sea ports to be evacuated by Germany; all Russian war vessels of all 
descriptions seized by Germany in the Black Sea to be handed over 
to the Allies and the United States; all neutral merchant vessels 
seized to be released; all war-like and other materials of all kinds 
seized in those ports to be returned and German materials as specified 
in Clause 28 to be abandoned; (23) all merchant vessels in German 
hands belonging to the allied and associated powers to be restored in 
ports to be specified by the Allies and the United States without reci- 
procity. Duration of Armistice—-(24) The duration of the armistice 
to be thirty days, with option to extend.—In accordance with the terms 
of the armistice the allied armies moved forward through French and 
Belgian territory evacuated by the Germans and into Rhenish Prussia, 
following closely the retreating German army. The bridgehead at 
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Cologne was occupied by the British, that at Coblenz by the Amer- 
icans and that at Mayence by the French (see supra, p. 36). 


ll, THE PEACE CONFERENCE 

The Peace Conference began its sessions in Paris on January 18 and 
at the end of July was still in the midst of its labors. It is univer- 
sally admitted to be the greatest of international congresses not 
only because it drafted the treaty that closed the world’s most dis- 
astrous war but also because of the attempts it made to set up a new 
international order. The formal opening of the conference had been 
preceded by daily meetings of the Interallied Supreme War Council, 
which had directed the efforts of the Allies in the victorious prosecu- 
tion of the war, and by informal conferences between the President 
and Secretary of State of the United States, the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, France and Italy and the 
Japanese ambassadors in Paris and London. At these meetings the 
preliminary organization of the conference was agreed upon.—The first 
session of the conference was opened by President Poincaré; at the 
conclusion of his address M. Clemenceau, French Premier, was unan- 
imously chosen permanent chairman. The regulations adopted rela- 
tive to membership provided that the belligerent powers with gen- 
eral interests —the United States, the British Empire, France, Italy 
and Japan—should take part in all meetings and commissions; that 
the belligerent powers with particular interests—Belgium, Brazil, the 
British Dominions, India, China, Cuba, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Serbia, Siam and the Czechoslovak Republic — should take 
part in sittings devoted to questions concerning them; and that the 
neutral powers and states in process of formation should be heard 
either orally or in writing when summoned by the powers with gen- 
eral interests at sittings devoted especially to the examination of 
questions directly concerning them.—The representation of the sev- 
eral powers was finally fixed as follows: United States, British Em- 
pire, France, Italy and Japan, five members; Belgium, Brazil and 
Serbia, three members; China, Greece, Hedjaz, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Siam, the Czechoslovak Republic, Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, and India, two members; Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay 
and New Zealand, one member.—The secretariat was appointed from 
outside the plenipotentiaries and consisted of one representative of 
each of the five major powers.— The important decisions of the 
conference were made by a Supreme Council composed of the rank- 
ing delegates of the five chief powers. The conference in plenary 
Session acted in the capacity of a formal ratifying body. — The first 
meetings of the Supreme Council held on January 20-22 were devoted 
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to a consideration of the Russian situation and resulted in the abor- 
tive conferences at Princes’ Island (see infra, p. 68). The second ple- 
nary session, held on January 25, was marked by the unanimous adop- 
tion of a resolution for the creation of a League of Nations. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a constitution for the League, consisting 
of two representatives of each of the five great powers, and five ap- 
pointed by the other powers. The ten delegates representing the for- 
mer were: United States, President Wilson and Colonel House; British 
Empire, Lord Robert Cecil and Lieut. Gen. J. C. Smuts; France, M. 
Bourgeois and M. Larnaude; Italy, Signor Orlando and Senator Scia- 
loja; Japan, Viscount Chinda and M. Ochiai. The session adjourned 
after having passed resolutions for the creation of committees on re- 
sponsibility for the war, reparation, international labor legislation and 
regulation of ports, waterways and railways. These committees were 
constituted in a manner similar to that on the League of Nations. 
During the next weeks these several committees and the Supreme 
Council heard the parties interested in the particular matters sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction. In the consideration of all questions the 
several delegations availed themselves of the numerous body of ex- 
perts which the major powers had brought to the conference. Among 
the questions to which the Supreme Council devoted itself were: 
the disposition of German colonies, the differences between China and 
Japan over Kiao-Chau and the Balkan boundary controversies— 
The Committee on the League of Nations held daily sessions be- 
ginning February 4. Reports indicate that the chief difficulty arose 
over the question as to the power of the proposed League to en- 
force its decrees, the French delegation supporting the proposal 
that it have power to enforce them by arms and the American 
and British delegations favoring a more limited form of author- 
ity. On February 13 a compromise resulted in the first draft of the 
constitution of the League, unanimously reported to the conference 
by President Wilson on February 14 just before his return to the 
United States.— On February 15 a Supreme Economic Council, an 
Economic Drafting Commission and a Financial Drafting Commission 
were created, the first charged with the questions of the distribution of 
shipping, the blockade, the distribution of raw materials and urgent 
financial problems, the second with the removal of economic barriers 
and the establishment of equality of trade conditions among the 
Allies, and the third with the financial resources of the enemy coun- 
tries. On these several commissions were some of the ablest men in 
the financial and business circles of America and Europe—On March 
18, after President Wilson’s return to Paris, the Committee on the 
League of Nations resumed its daily sessions, and two days later the 
delegates of neutral nations were given an opportunity to express their 
views on the draft of the Covenant.—In order that more rapid progress 
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might be made toward solving the many problems confronting the 
Conference the consideration of the chief problems in controversy 
passed on March 24 from the Supreme Council to a Council of Four 
composed of President Wilson and Premiers Lloyd George, Clemen- 
ceau and Orlando.—On April 10 President Wilson secured the adop- 
tion by the Committee on the League of Nations of a provision stip- 
ulating that the Covenant should not affect existing understandings 
for maintaining peace, such as the Monroe Doctrine, thus seeking to 
remove one of the strongest objections that had been directed against 
the Covenant in America.~—What was probably the most acute crisis 
of the conference was precipitated by President Wiison’s announce- 
ment on April 23 of his opposition to Italy’s claims to Fiume. 
The Italian delegates returned to Rome, where they received an en- 
thusiastic vote of confidence, but returned to Paris on May 6. In 
conferences held later, Italy made material concessions. During the 
weeks immediately preceding the presentation of the Treaty of Peace 
to the German delegates on May 7, the most significant incidents were 
the reports of the several committees, the granting to Poland of a 
“corridor” across East Prussia to the Baltic with Danzig as a free 
city under the League of Nations, the presentation of the revised Cove- 
nant of the League, the preliminary organization of the League of 
Nations with Sir Eric Drummond as Secretary-General, the disposi- 
tion of the Saar coal fields, the transfer of German concessions at 


Kiau-Chau to Japan, the disposition of the former German colonies 
under the mandatory clause of the Covenant and the reception of 
the German peace delegation.—The official summary of the Treaty of 
Peace as presented to Germany follows. The text is that printed in 
the London Times, weekly edition, of May 16, 19109. 


PREAMBLE. 


The Preamble, which recites shortly the origin of the War and the 
application of the Germans for an Armistice, enumerates the High 
Contracting Parties, represented by the five Great Powers—the United 
States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, to- 
gether with Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, China, Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, the Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Serbia, Siam, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Uruguay, on the one hand, and Germany on the other. The Plenipo- 
tentiaries representing these Powers are enumerated “who, having 
communicated their full powers found in good and due form, have 
agreed as follows: From the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
the state of War will terminate. From that moment, and subject to 
the provisions of this Treaty, official relations with Germany and with 
each of the German States will be resumed by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers.” 
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SECTION I. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
The full text was published after the Plenary Sitting, April 28. 


Membership.—The Members of the League will be the signatories 
of the Covenant and other States invited to accede, who must lodge a 
declaration of accession without reservation within two months. Any 
State, Dominion, or Colony may be admitted provided its admission 
is agreed by two-thirds of the Assembly. A State may withdraw upon 
giving two years’ notice, if it has fulfilled all its international obli- 
gations. 

Secretariat.—A permanent Secretariat will be established at the seat 
of the League, which will be at Geneva. 

Assembly.— The Assembly will consist of representatives of the 
Members of the League, and will meet at stated intervals. Voting 
will be by States. Each Member will have one vote and not more 
than three representatives. 

Council. — The Council will consist of representatives of the Five 
Great Allied Powers, together with representatives of four other Mem- 
bers selected by the Assembly from time to time; it may co-opt addi- 
tional States and will meet at least once a year. Members not repre- 
sented will be invited to send a representative when questions affect- 
ing their interests are discussed. Voting will be by States. Each 
State will have one vote and not more than one representative. De- 
cisions taken by the Assembly and Council must be unanimous except 
in regard to procedure, and in certain cases specified in the Covenant 
and in the Treaty, where decisions will be by a majority. 

Armaments.—The Council will formulate plans for a reduction of 
armaments for consideration and adoption. These plans will be re- 
vised every 10 years. Once they are adopted, no Member must ex- 
ceed the armaments fixed without the concurrence of the Council. 
All Members will exchange full information as to armaments and 
programmes, and a permanent Commission will advise the Council on 
military and naval questions. 

Prevention of War.— Upon any war, or threat of war, the Council 
will meet to consider what common action shall be taken. Members 
are pledged to submit matters of dispute to arbitration or inquiry, and 
not to resort to war until three months after the award. Members 
agree to carry out an arbitral award, and not to go to war with any 
party to the dispute which complies with it; if a Member fails to 
carry out the award, the Council will propose the necessary measures. 
The Council will formulate plans for the establishment of a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice to determine international disputes 
or to give advisory opinions. Members who do not submit their cases 
to arbitration must accept the jurisdiction of the Council or the As- 
sembly. If the Council, less the parties to the dispute, is unanimously 
agreed upon the rights of it, the Members agree that they will not go 
to war with any party to the dispute which complies with its recom- 
mendations. In this case a recommendation by the Assembly con- 
curred in by all its Members represented on the Council and a simple 
majority of the rest, less the parties to the dispute, will have the force 
of a unanimous recommendation by the Council. In either case, if the 
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necessary agreement cannot be secured the Members reserve the right 
to take such action as may be necessary for the maintenance of right 
and justice. Members resorting to war in disregard of the Covenant 
will immediately be debarred from all intercourse with other Mem- 
bers. The Council will in such cases consider what military or naval 
action can be taken by the League collectively for the protection of 
the Covenants and will afford facilities to Members co-operating in 
this enterprise. 

Validity of Treaties.— All Treaties or international engagements 
concluded after the institution of the League will be registered with 
the Secretariat and published. The Assembly may from time to time 
advise Members to reconsider Treaties which have become inappli- 
cable or involve danger to peace. The Covenant abrogates all obliga- 
tions between Members inconsistent with its terms, but nothing in it 
shall affect the validity of international engagements such as Treaties 
of Arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine 
for securing the maintenance of Peace. 


The Mandatory System. — The tutelage of nations not yet able to 
stand by themselves will be entrusted to advanced nations who are 
best fitted to undertake it. The Covenant recognizes three different 
stages of development requiring different kinds of mandates: 

(a) Communities like those belonging to the Turkish Empire, which 
can be provisionally recognized as independent, subject to ad- 
vice and assistance from a mandatory in whose selection they 
should be allowed a voice. 

(b) Communities like those of Central Africa, to be administered by 

the Mandatory under conditions generally approved by the 
members of the League, where equal opportunities for trade 
will be allowed to all members; certain abuses, such as trade in 
slaves, arms, and liquor will be prohibited, and the construction 
of military and naval bases and the introduction of compulsory 
military training will be disallowed. 

(c) Other communities, such as South-West Africa and the South 
Pacific Islands, best administered under the laws of the Manda- 
tory as integral portions of its territory. 

In every case the Mandatory will render an annual report, and the 

degree of its authority will be defined. 

General International Provisions. — Subject to and in accordance 
with the provisions of international conventions existing or hereafter 
to be agreed upon, the members of the League will in general en- 
deavour, through the international organization established by the 
Labour Convention, to secure and maintain fair conditions of labour for 
men, women, and children in their own countries and other countries, 
and undertake to secure just treatment of the native inhabitants of 
territories under their control; they will entrust the League with the 
general supervision over the execution of agreements for the suppres- 
sion of traffic in women and children, &c., and the control of the 
trade in arms and ammunition with countries in which control is nec- 
essary; they will make provision for freedom of communications and 
transit and equitable treatment for commerce of all members of the 
League, with special reference to the necessities of regions devastated 
during the war; and they will endeavour to take steps for international 
prevention and control of disease. 
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International bureaux and commissions already established will be 
placed under the League, as will all those to be established in the 
future. 
Amendments to the Covenant.—Amendments to the Covenant will 
take effect when ratified by the Council and by a majority of the 
Assembly. 


SECTION II. 
THE BOUNDARIES OF GERMANY. 


The boundaries of Germany are described in two articles, one deal- 
ing with Germany proper and the other with East Prussia. The 
boundary lines between the new State of Poland and Germany and 
East Prussia respectively, and the new boundary line between East 
Prussia and Lithuania, which are shown approximately on the at- 
tached map, are described in detail in so far as they are not left to be 
settled by Boundary Commissions on the spot. The boundary with 
Belgium follows the line described in the later Section dealing with 
Belgium. The frontier with Luxembourg and with Switzerland is that 
of August, 1914. The frontier with France is that of the 18th July, 
1870, with a reservation regarding the Saar. The frontier with Aus- 
tria is the same as that of the 3rd August, 1914, up to the point where 
that of the new State of Tchecho-Slovakia begins. The frontier of 
Tchecho-Slovakia follows the old frontier between Germany and Aus- 
tria up to the point where the new State of Poland begins. The boun- 
dary between Germany and Denmark and a portion of the boundary 
between East Prussia and Poland remain to be decided by the result 
of a plebiscite. 


SECTION III. 


POLITICAL CLAUSES: EUROPE. 
Belgium. 


Germany is to consent to the abrogation of the Treaties of 1839 (by 
which Belgium was established as a neutral State and her frontiers, 
&c., fixed), and to agree in advance to any Convention with which the 
Allies may determine to replace them. Germany is to recognize the 
full sovereignty of Belgium over the contested territory of Moresnet 
and over part of Prussian Moresnet; and is to renounce in favor of 
Belgium all rights over Eupen and Malmedy, the inhabitants of which 
are to be entitled within six months to protest against this change 
either in whole or in part, the final decision to be reserved to the 
League of Nations. A Commission is to settle the details of the fron- 
tier, and various regulations for individual changes of nationality are 
laid down. Territories acquired by Belgium will be free of all obli- 


gations. 
Luxemburg. 


Germany renounces her various treaties and conventions with the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, recognizes that it ceased to be part of 
the Germany Zollverein from the 1st January last, renounces all rights 
of exploitation of the railways, adheres to the abrogation of its neu- 
trality, and accepts in advance any international agreement as to it 
reached by the Allied and Associated Powers. 
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The Left Bank of the Rhine. 


As subsequently provided in the Military Section, Germany must 
not maintain or construct any fortifications less than fifty kilometers 
to the east of the Rhine. In the above area Germany may maintain 
no armed forces, either permanent or temporary, nor hold any man- 
ceuvres, nor maintain any works for facilitating mobilization. If the 
provisions of this Article are violated, she shall be regarded as com- 
mitting a hostile act against the signatories of the Treaty, and as in- 
tending to disturb the world’s peace. By virtue of the Treaty she 
must respond to any request for an explanation which the Council of 
the League of Nations may address to her. 


The Saar. 


In compensation for the destruction of coal mines in Northern 
France and as payment on account of reparation, Germany cedes to 
France full ownership of the coal mines of the Saar Basin, with their 
subsidiaries, accessories, and facilities. Their value will be estimated 
by the Reparation Commission and credited against that account. 
The French rights will be governed by German law in force at the 
Armistice, excepting war legislation, France replacing the present 
owners, whom Germany undertakes to indemnify. France will con- 
tinue to furnish the present proportion of coal for local needs, and 
contribute in just proportion to local taxes. The basin extends from 
the frontier of Lorraine as re-annexed to France north as far as St. 
Wendel, including on the west the valley of the Saar as far as Saar- 
holzbach and on the east the town of Homburg. 

In order to secure the rights and welfare of the population and 
guarantee to France entire freedom in working the mines, the terri- 
tory will be governed by a Commission appointed by the League of 
Nations, and consisting of five members, one French, one a native in- 
habitant of the Saar, and three representing three different countries 
other than France and Germany. The League will appoint a member 
of the Commission as Chairman, to act as executive of the Commis- 
sion. The Commission will have all powers of government formerly 
belonging to the German Empire, Prussia, and Bavaria; will admin- 
ister the railroads and other public services, and have full power to 
interpret the Treaty clauses. The local courts will continue, but sub- 
ject to the Commission. Existing German legislation will remain the 
basis of the law, but the Commission may make modifications after 
consulting a local representative assembly which it will organize. It 
will have the taxing power, but for local purposes only; new taxes 
must be approved by this assembly. Labour Legislation will consider 
the wishes of the local labour organizations and the labour program 
of the League. French and other labour may be freely utilized, the 
former being free to belong to French unions. 

There will be no military service, but only a local gendarmerie to 
preserve order. The people will preserve their local assemblies, re- 
ligious liberties, schools, and language; but may vote only for local 
assemblies. They will keep their present nationality, except so far as 
individuals may change it. Those wishing to leave will have every 
facility with respect to their property. The territory will form part 
of the French customs system, with no export tax on coal and metal- 
lurgical products going to Germany, nor on German products for the 
Basin, and for five years no import duties on products of the Basin 
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going to Germany or German products coming into the Basin for 
local consumption. French money may circulate without restriction. 

After fifteen years a plebiscite will be held by communes to ascer- 
tain the desires of the population as to continuance of the existing 
régime under the League of Nations, union with France, or union with 
Germany. The right to vote will belong to all inhabitants over twenty 
resident therein at the signature. On the opinion thus expressed the 
League will decide the ultimate sovereignty. In any portion restored 
to Germany the German Government must buy out the French mines 
at an appraised valuation; if the price is not paid within six months 
thereafter, this portion passes finally to France. If Germany buys 
back the mines, the League will determine how much of the coal shall 
go to France. 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

After recognition of the moral obligation to repair the wrong done 
in 1871 by Germany to France, and the people of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the territories ceded to Germany by the Treaty of Frankfort are re- 
stored to France with their frontiers as before 1871, to date from the 
signing of the Armistice, and to be free of all public debts. 

Citizenship is regulated by detailed provisions distinguishing those 
who are immediately restored to full French citizenship, those who 
have to make a formal application therefor, and those for whom nat- 
uralization is open after three years. The last-named class includes 
German residents in Alsace-Lorraine, as distinguished from those who 
acquire the position of Alsace-Lorrainers as defined in the Treaty. 

All public property and all private property of German ex-sovereigns 
passes to France without payment or credit. France is substituted 
for Germany as regards ownership of the railroads and rights over 
concessions of tramways. The Rhine bridges pass to France, with 
the obligation for their upkeep. 

For five years manufactured products of Alsace-Lorraine will be 
admitted to Germany free of duty to a total amount not exceeding in 
any year the average of the three years preceding the war, and textile 
materials may be imported from Germany to Alsace-Lorraine and re- 
exported free of duty. Contracts for electric power from the Right 
Bank must be continued for ten years. 

For seven years, with possible extension to ten, the ports of Kehl 
and Strasbourg shall be administered as a single unit by a French ad- 
ministrator appointed and supervised by the Central Rhine Commis- 
sion. Property rights will be safeguarded in both ports, and equality 
of treatment as respects traffic assured the nationals, vessels, and 
goods of any country. 

Contracts between Alsace-Lorrainers and Germans are maintained 
save for France’s right to annul on grounds of public interest. Judg- 
ments of courts hold in certain classes of cases, while in others a 
judicial consequatur is first required. Political condemnations during 
the war are null and void, and the obligation to repay war fines is 
established as in other parts of Allied territory. 

Various clauses adjust the general provisions of the Treaty to the 
special conditions of Alsace-Lorraine, certain matters of execution 
being left to conventions to be made between France and Germany. 


German Austria. 
The entire independence of German Austria is recognized by Ger- 
many. 
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Tchecho-Slovakia. 


Germany recognizes the entire independence of the Tchecho-Slovak 
State, including the autonomous territory of the Ruthenians, south of 
the Carpathians, and accepts the frontiers of this State, as they may 
be determined, which in the case of the German frontier shall follow 
the old frontier of Bohemia in 1914. The usual stipulations as to 
acquisition and change of nationality follow. 


Poland. 


Germany cedes to Poland the greater part of Upper Silesia, Posen, 
and the province of West Prussia on the left bank of the Vistula. A 
field boundary commission of seven, five representing the Allied and 
Associated Powers and one each representing Poland and Germany, 
shall be constituted within fifteen days of the Peace to delimit this 
boundary. Such special provisions as are necessary to protect racial 
or religious minorities shall be laid down in a subsequent treaty be- 
tween the Allied and Associated Powers and Poland. 


East Prussia. 


The southern and the eastern frontier of East Prussia as facing 
Poland is to be fixed by plebiscites, the first in the Regency of Allen- 
stein between the southern frontier of East Prussia and the northern 
frontier of Regierungsbesirk Allenstein from where it meets the 
boundary between East and West Prussia to its junction with the 
boundary between the circles of Oletsko and Angerburg, thence the 
northern boundary of Oletsko to its junction with the present fron- 
tier, and the second in the area comprising the circles of Stuhm and 
Rosenberg and the parts of the circles of Marienburg and Marien- 
werder east of the Vistula. 

In each case German troops and authorities will move out within 
fifteen days of the Peace and the territories be placed under an Inter- 
national Commission of five members appointed by the five Allied 
and Associated Powers, with the particular duty of arranging for a 
free, fair, and secret vote. The Commission will report the results of 
the plebiscites to the five Powers, with a recommendation for the 
boundary, and will terminate its work as soon as the boundary has 
been laid down and the new authorities set up. 

The five Allied and Associated Powers will draw up regulations 
assuring East Prussia full and equitable access to the use of the Vis- 
tula. A subsequent Convention, of which the terms will be fixed by 
the five Allied and Associated Powers, will be entered into between 
Poland, Germany, and Danzig, to assure suitable railroad communi- 
cation across German territory on the right bank of the Vistula be- 
tween Poland and Danzig, while Poland shall grant free passage from 
East Prussia to Germany. 

The northeastern corner of East Prussia about Memel is to be ceded 
by Germany to the Associated Powers, the former agreeing to accept 
the settlement made, especially as regards the nationality of the in- 
habitants. 

Danzig. 

Danzig and the district immediately about it is to be constituted 
into the “ Free City of Danzig,” under the guarantee of the League 
of Nations. A High Commissioner appointed by the League and resi- 
dent at Danzig shall draw up a constitution in agreement with the 
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duly appointed representatives of the city, and shall deal in the first 
instance with all differences arising between the city and Poland. 
The actual boundaries of the city shall be delimited by a Commission 
appointed within six months from the Peace, and to include three 
representatives chosen by the Allied and Associated Powers and one 
each by Germany and Poland. 

A Convention, the terms of which shall be fixed by the Five Allied 
and Associated Powers, shall be concluded between Poland and Dan- 
zig, which shall include Danzig within the Polish Customs frontiers, 
though with a free area in the port; insure to Poland the use of all the 
city’s waterways, docks, and other port facilities, the control and ad- 
ministration of the Vistula and the whole through railway system 
within the city, and postal, telegraphic, and telephonic communication 
between Poland and Danzig; provide against discrimination against 
Poles within the city, and place its foreign relations and the diplo- 
matic protection of its citizens abroad in charge of Poland. 


Denmark. 


The frontier between Germany and Denmark is to be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the population, a vote being taken in 
Northern Schleswig as a whole and in portions of Central Schleswig 
by communes. Ten days from the Peace German troops and author- 
ities must evacuate the region north of the line running from the 
mouth of the Schlei, south of Kappel, Schleswig, and Freidrichstadt 
along the Eider to the North Sea south of Tonning; and Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Councils in the zone must be dissolved. During the vot- 
ing the zone will be under the charge of an International Commis- 
sion of five members, of whom the Norwegian and Swedish Govern- 
ments will be invited to choose two. The Commission will temporarily 
have general powers of administration. After the result of the voting 
has been declared, the Danish Government may occupy those terri- 
tories which have opted for Denmark, and Germany shall renounce 
sovereign rights in these territories. All the inhabitants will then 
acquire Danish nationality, with certain exceptions. Provisions are 
made for individual change of nationality under certain conditions. 


Heligoland. 

The fortifications, military establishments, and harbors of the 
Islands of Heligoland and Dune are to be destroyed, under the super- 
vision of the Allies, by German labor and at Germany’s expense. 
They are not to be reconstructed, nor are any similar works to be 
constructed in the future. 

Russia. 

Germany is to recognize and respect the full independence of all the 
territories which formed part of the former Russian Empire. Ger- 
many is to accept definitely the annulment of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty 
and of all Treaties or Agreements of all kinds concluded by Germany 
since the Revolution of November, 1917, with all Governments or 
political groups on territory of the former Russian Empire. 

The Allies reserve all rights on the part of Russia for restitution 
and satisfaction to be obtained from Germany on the principles of the 


present Treaty. 


Recognition of New States. 
[This section is left blank in the official Summary.] 
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SECTION IV. 
POLITICAL CLAUSES OUTSIDE EUROPE. 


German Rights Outside Europe. 

Outside Europe Germany renounces all rights, titles, and privileges 
as to her own or her allies’ territories to all the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and undertakes to accept whatever measures are taken by the 
five Allied Powers in relation thereto. 


Colonies and Overseas Possessions. 


Germany renounces in favor of the Allied and Associated Powers 
her overseas possessions with all rights and titles therein. All mov- 
able and immovable property belonging to the German Empire or to 
any German State shall pass to the Government exercising authority 
therein. These Governments may make whatever provisions seem 
suitable for the repatriation of German nationals, and as to the condi- 
tions on which German subjects of European origin shall reside, hold 
property, or carry on business. Germany undertakes to pay repara- 
tion for damage suffered by French nationals in the Cameroons or its 
frontier zone through the acts of German civil and military authorities 
and of individual Germans from Ist January, 1900, to Ist August, 
1914. Germany renounces all rights under the Convention of 4th No- 
vember, 1911, and 28 September, 1912, and undertakes to pay to 
France in accordance with an estimate presented and approved by the 
Reparation Commission all deposits, credits, advances, &c., thereby 
secured. Germany undertakes to accept and observe any provisions 
by the Allied and Associated Powers as to the trade in arms and 
spirits in Africa, as well as to the General Act of Berlin, 1885, and the 
General Act of Brussels of 1890. Diplomatic protection to the inhabi- 
tants of former German colonies is to be given by the Governments 
exercising authority. 

China. 

Germany renounces in favor of China all privileges and indemnities 
resulting from the Boxer Protocol of 1901 and all buildings, wharves, 
barracks, forts, munitions of war, ships, wireless plants, and other 
public property, except diplomatic or consular establishments, in the 
German concessions of Tientsin and Hankow, and in other Chinese 
territory except Kiao-Chow, and agrees to return to China at her own 
expense all the astronomical instruments seized in 1900 and Igol. 
China will, however, take no measures for disposal of German prop- 
erty in the Legation quarter at Peking without the consent of the 
Powers signatory to the Boxer Protocol. 

Germany ‘accepts the abrogation of the concessions at Hankow and 
Tientsin, China agreeing to open them to international use. Germany 
renounces all claims against China or any Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernment for the internment or repatriation of her citizens in China, 
and for the seizure or liquidation of German interests there since 14th 
August, 1917. She renounces in favor of Great Britain her State prop- 
erty in the British concession at Canton, and of France and China 
iointly of the property of the German school in the French concession 
at Shanghai. 


Siam. 


Germany recognizes that all agreements between herself and Siam, 
including the right of extra-territoriality, ceased the 22nd July, 1917. 
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All German public property except consular and diplomatic premises 
passes without compensation to Siam, German private property to be 
deait with in accordance with the Economic clauses. Germany waives 
all claims against Siam for the seizure and condemnation of her ships, 
liquidation of her property, or internment of her nationals. 


Liberia. 


Germany renounces all rights under the international arrangements 
of I91I-1912 regarding Liberia, more particularly the right to nomi- 
nate a receiver of the customs, and disinterests herself in any further 
negotiations for the rehabilitation of Liberia. She regards as abro- 
gated all commercial treaties and agreements between herself and 
Liberia, and recognizes Liberia’s right to determine the status and 
condition of the re-establishment of Germans in Liberia. 


Morocco. 

Germany renounces all her rights, titles, and privileges under the 
Act of Algeciras and the Franco-German Agreements of 1909 and 
1911, and under all Treaties and arrangements with the Sherifian Em- 
pire. She undertakes not to intervene in any negotiations as to Mo- 
rocco between France and other Powers, accepts all the consequences 
of the French Protectorate there and renounces the capitulations. 
The Sherifian Government shall have complete liberty of action in 
regard to German nationals, and all German-protected persons shall 
be subject to the common law. All movable and immovable German 
property, including mining rights, may be sold at public auction, the 
proceeds to be paid to the Sherifian Government and deducted from 
the reparation account. Germany is also required to relinquish her 
interests in the State Bank of Morocco. All Moroccan goods entering 
Germany shall have the same privilege as French goods. 


Egypt. 

Germany recognizes the British Protectorate over Egypt declared 
on the 18th December, 1914, and renounces as from the 4th August, 
1914, the capitulations and all the Treaties, Agreements, &c., concluded 
by her with Egypt. She undertakes not to intervene in any negotia- 
tions about Egypt between Great Britain and other Powers. There 
are provisions for jurisdiction over German nationals and property, 
and of German consent to any changes which may be made in relation 
to the Commission of Public Debt. Germany consents to the transfer 
to Great Britain of the powers given to the late Sultan of Turkey for 
securing the free navigation of the Suez Canal. Arrangements for 
property belonging to German nationals in Egypt are made similar to 
those in the case of Morocco and other countries. Anglo-Egyptian 
goods entering Germany shall enjoy the same treatment as British 
goods. 

Turkey and Bulgaria. 


Germany accepts all arrangements which the Allied and Associated 
Powers make with Turkey and Bulgaria with reference to any rights, 
privileges, or interests claimed in those countries by Germany or her 
nationals and not dealt with elsewhere. 


Shantung. 


Germany cedes to Japan all rights, titles, and privileges, notably as 
to Kiao-Chow, and the railroads, mines, and cables acquired by her 
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Treaty with China of the 6th March, 1808, and by other agreements as 
to Shantung. All German rights to the railroad from Tsingtao to 
Tsinaufu, including all facilities and mining rights and rights of ex- 
ploitation, pass equally to Japan, and the cables from Tsingtao to 
Shanghai and Chefoo, the cables free of all charges. All German 
State property, movable and immovable, in Kiao-Chow is acquired by 
Japan free of all charges. 


SECTION V. 
MILITARY, NAVAL, AND AIR CLAUSES. 


“In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation 
of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes directly to ob- 
serve the military, naval and air clauses which follow.” 

Military. 

The military terms provide for the demobilization of the German 
Armies and the imposition of other military restrictions, within two 
months of the signing of the Treaty (as the first step towards inter- 
national disarmament). All compulsory military service is to be abol- 
ished in German territory, and recruiting regulations on a voluntary 
basis are to be incorporated into the German military laws, providing 
for the enlistment of non-commissioned officers and men for a period 
of not less than twelve consecutive years, and stipulating that officers 
shall serve for twenty-five years, and shall not be retired until the age 
of forty-five. No reserve of officers with war service will be per- 
mitted. The total number of German effectives is fixed at one hun- 
dred thousand, including not more than four thousand officers, and it 
is provided that there shall be no other military forces raised outside 
this figure. Increase in the number of customs, forestry officials or 
police, or the military training of these services, is specially prohibited 

The function of the German Army is to keep internal order and 
control of frontiers. The High Command is to confine itself to admin- 
istrative duties, and it will not be allowed to retain a General Staff. 
Civilian personnel at the Ministry of War and similar institutions is 
to be reduced to one-tenth of that in 1913. There will be not more 
than seven Infantry and three Cavalry Divisions, and not more than 
two Corps Staffs. Surplus war academies, and schools for officers, 
cadets, &c., are to be suppressed, and the number of students ad- 
mitted to the schools retained for the recruitment of officers is to be 
limited, to the vacancies occurring in the establishments provided. 
The production of armaments, munitions, and material of war in Ger- 
many is limited to a schedule, based on the amount considered neces- 
sary for an army on the scale decided upon. No reserves may be 
formed, and all existing armaments, guns and stores above the limit 
fixed must be handed over to the Allies for disposal. No poisonous 
gas or liquid fire shall be manufactured or imported, nor any tanks 
nor armored cars. The Germans are obliged to notify to the Allies 
for approval the names and situation of all factories manufacturing 
munitions, together with particulars of their output. The German 
Government arsenals are to be suppressed and their personnel dis- 
missed. Munitions for use in fortified works will be limited to 1,500 
rounds apiece for guns of 10.5 cm. calibre and under, and 500 rounds 
for guns of a higher calibre. Germany is prohibited from manufac- 
turing armaments and munitions for foreign countries, and from im- 
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porting them from abroad. Germany must not maintain or construct 
any fortifications situated on German territory less than 50 kilometres 
east of the Rhine, and in the above area no armed forces either per- 
manent or temporary may be maintained. The status quo is to be re- 
served in respect of the fortifications on the original southern and 
eastern frontiers of the German Empire. No military manceuvres may 
be held nor any permanent works kept for the purposes of helping 
mobilization. The demobilization of fortifications must take place 
within three months. 
Naval. 

The Naval terms provide that within two months the German naval 
forces in commission must not exceed six battleships of the “ Deutsch- 
land” or “ Lothringen” type, six light cruisers, twelve destroyers, and 
twelve torpedo boats, or an equal number of ships constructed to re- 
place them. No submarines are to be included, and all other war- 
ships are to be placed in reserve or devoted to commercial purposes. 
Germany may keep in commission a fixed number of mine-sweeping 
vessels until the mines within certain specified areas in the North Sea 
and the Baltic have been swept up. After the expiration of two 
months the total exclusive personnel of the navy must not exceed 
15,000, including a maximum of 1,500 officers and warrant officers. 
All German surface warships interned in Allied or neutral ports are 
to be finally surrendered. Within two months certain additional war- 
ships enumerated in the Treaty and now in German ports will be sur- 
rendered at Allied ports. The German Government must undertake 
the breaking up of all German surface warships under construction. 
Auxiliary cruisers, &c., are to be disarmed and treated as merchant 
ships. Within one month all German submarines, salvage vessels, 
and docks for submarines capable of proceeding under their own 
power or of being towed must have been handed over at Allied ports. 
The remainder and those under construction must be broken up by 
Germany within three months. 

Material arising from the breaking up of German warships may not 
be used except for industrial purposes, and may not be sold to foreign 
countries. Except under specified conditions for replacement, Ger- 
many is forbidden to construct or acquire any warships, and the con- 
struction or acquisition of any submarines whatever is prohibited. 
Vessels of war are only to have a fixed allowance of arms, munitions, 
and war material. All excess of arms, munitions, and war material is 
to be surrendered, and no stocks or reserves are allowed. 

The personnel of the German navy must be recruited entirely by 
voluntary engagements for a minimum period of twenty-five consecu- 
tive years for officers and warrant officers, and twelve consecutive 
years for petty officers and men, under various restrictions. 

In order to ensure free passage into the Baltic, Germany is not to 
erect any fortifications in certain specified areas, nor to instal any 
guns commanding maritime routes between the North Sea and the 
Baltic. Existing fortifications within those areas are to be demolished 
and guns removed. Other fortified works within 50 kilometers of the 
German coast or on German islands are to remain, as being of a de- 
fensive nature, but no new fortifications may be constructed and the 
armaments may not be increased. The maximum stocks of ammu- 
nition allowed for such defences are 1,500 rounds per piece for 4.1-inch 
guns and under, and 500 rounds per piece for guns exceeding that 
caliber. 
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The German wireless stations at Nauen, Hanover and Berlin are not 
to be used for naval, military, or political messages without the assent 
of the Allied and Associated Governments during three months, but 
only for commercial purposes, under supervision. During the same 
period Germany is not to build any more high-power wireless stations. 

Germany will be allowed to repair German submarine cables which 
have been cut but are not being utilized by the Allied Powers, and also 
portions of cables which, after having been cut, have been removed, 
or are at any rate not being utilized by any one of the Allied and 
Associated Powers. In such cases the cables, or portions or cables, 
removed or utilized remain the property of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and accordingly fourteen cables or parts of cables are speci- 
fied which will not be restored to Germany. 

Air. 

The Air clauses provide that the armed forces of Germany must not 
include any military or naval forces. Germany is, however, to be 
allowed to maintain a maximum of 100 unarmed seaplanes up to the 
Ist October, 1919, to be exclusively employed in searching for sub- 
marine mines. The entire personnel of the air forces in Germany is 
to be demobilized within two months, except for a total of 1,000 men, 
including officers, which may be retained up to October. 

The aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers are to enjoy full 
liberty of passage and landing over and in the territory and territorial 
waters of Germany until the 1st January, 1923, unless prior to that 
date Germany is admitted to the League of Nations or is permitted to 
adhere to the International Air Convention. 

The manufacture of aircraft and parts of aircraft is forbidden 
throughout Germany for six months. 

All military and naval aircraft (including dirigibles) and aeronau- 
tical material are to be delivered to the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments within three months, except for the 100 seaplanes already 
specified. 

General. 

General articles provide for the modification of German laws in 
conformity with the preceding clauses. 

All the clauses contained in the Treaty are to be executed by Ger- 
many under the control of Inter-Allied Commissions, to be specially 
appointed by the Allied and Associated Governments, for which the 
German Government is bound to furnish all necessary facilities and 
expenses of upkeep. The duties of the Military, Naval, and Aero- 
nautical Commissions of Control are laid down in detail. 


SECTION VI. 
PRISONERS OF WAR. 


The repatriation of German prisoners and interned civilians is to 
be carried out by a Commission composed of representatives of the 
Allies and the German Government, together with local sub-commis- 
sions. German prisoners of war and interned civilians are to be re- 
turned without delay by the German authorities at their own cost. 
Those under sentence for offences against discipline committed be- 
for the 1st May, 1919, are to be repatriated without regard to the 
completion of their sentence, but this does not apply in the case of 
offences other than those against discipline. The Allies have the 
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right to deal at their own discretion with German nationals who do not 
desire to be repatriated, and all repatriation is conditional on the 
immediate release of any Allied subjects still in Germany. The Ger- 
man Government is to accord facilities to Commissions of Enquiry in 
collecting information in regard to missing prisoners of war, and in 
imposing penalties on German officials who have concealed Allied 
nationals. The German Government is to restore all property belong- 
ing to Allied prisoners, and there is to be a reciprocal exchange of 
information as to dead prisoners and their graves. 


GRAVES. 

The Allies and the German Government are to respect and main- 
tain the graves of all soldiers and sailors buried in their territories 
and to recognize and assist any Commissions appointed by the Allies 
in connection with them, agreeing also to give any practicable facil- 
ities for removal and reburial. 


SECTION VII. 
RESPONSIBILITIES FOR THE CRIMES OF THE WAR. 


The Allies publicly arraign the ex-Emperor William II “for a 
supreme offence against International Morality and the Sanctity of 
Treaties.” 

The ex-Emperor’s surrender is to be asked for from the Dutch 
Government, and a special Tribunal is to be set up, consisting of one 
judge from each of the five Great Powers. The Tribunal is to be 
guided by the highest principles of international policy, and is to have 
the duty of fixing whatever punishment it thinks should be imposed. 
Military Tribunals are to be set up by the Allies to try persons ac- 
cused of acts of violation of the laws and customs of war, and the 
German Government is to hand over all persons so accused. Similar 
Tribunals are to be set up by any particular Allied Power against 
whose nationals criminal acts have been committed. The accused are 
to be entitled to name their own counsel, and the German Government 
is to undertake to furnish all documents and information the produc- 
tion of which may be necessary. 


SECTION VIII. 
REPARATION AND RESTITUTION. 


“The Allied and Associated Governments affirm, and Germany 
accepts on behalf of herself and her Allies, the responsibility for caus- 
ing all the loss and damage to which the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments and their nationals have been subjected as a consequence 
of the war imposed upon them by the aggression of the enemy 
States.” 

While the grand total of damages assessed against Germany may 
exceed her ability to pay, she undertakes to make compensation for 
all damages caused to civilians under seven main categories :— 


(a) Damage by personal injury to civilians caused by acts of war, 
directly or indirectly. 

(b) Damage caused to civilians by acts of cruelty ordered by the 
enemy, and to civilians in the occupied territories. 

(c) Damages caused by maltreatment of prisoners. 
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(d) Damages to the Allied peoples represented by pensions and sep- 
aration allowances, capitalized at the signature of this Treaty. 

(e) Damages to property other than naval or military materials. 

(f) Damage to civilians by being forced to labour. 

(g) Damages in the form of levies or fines imposed by the enemy. 


The total obligation of Germany to pay, as defined in the category 
of damages, is to be determined and notified to her after a fair hearing 
and not later than 1st May, 1921, by an Inter-Allied Reparation Com- 
mission. At the same time a schedule of payments to discharge the 
obligation within thirty years shall be presented. These payments 
are subject to postponement in certain contingencies. Germany irre- 
vocably recognizes the full authority of this Commission, agrees to 
supply it with all the necessary information and to pass legislation to 
effectuate its findings. She further agrees to restore to the Allies 
cash and certain articles which can be identified. 

As an immediate step towards restoration, Germany shall pay within 
two years 20,000,000,000 marks in either gold, goods, ships, or other 
specific forms of payment, with the understanding that certain ex- 
penses, such as those of the armies of occupation and payments for 
food and raw materials, may be deducted at the discretion of the 
Allies. 

“In periodically estimating Germany’s capacity to pay, the Repara- 
tion Commission shall examine the German system of taxation, first, 
to the end that the sums for reparation which Germany is required to 
pay shall become a charge upon all her revenues, prior to that for the 
service or discharge of any domestic loan, and secondly, so as to 
satisfy itself that in general the German scheme of taxation is fully 
as heavy proportionately as that of any of the Powers represented on 
the Commission.” 

“’ The measures which the Allied and Associated Powers shall have 
the right to take, in case of voluntary default by Germany, and which 
Germany agrees not to regard as acts of war, may include economic 
and financial prohibitions and reprisals, and in general such other 
measures as the respective Governments may determine to be neces- 
sary in the circumstances.” 

The Commission shall consist of one representative each of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium, with all 
other Allied Powers entitled, when their claims are under considera- 
tion, to the right of representation without voting power. It shall 
permit Germany to give evidence regarding her capacity to pay, and 
shall assure her a just opportunity to be heard. It shall make its 
headquarters at Paris; establish its own procedure and personnel; 
have general control of the whole reparation problem; and become 
the exclusive agency of the Allies for receiving, holding, selling, and 
distributing reparation payments. Majority vote shall prevail except 
that unanimity is required on questions involving the sovereignty of 
any of the Allies, the cancellation of all or part of Germany’s obliga- 
tions, the time and manner of selling, distributing, and negotiating 
bonds issued by Germany, any postponement between 1921 and 1926 
of annual payments beyond 1930, and any postponement after 1926 
for a period of more than three years, the application of a different 
method of measuring damage than in a similar former case, and the 
interpretation of provisions. Withdrawal from representation on the 
Commission is permitted upon twelve months’ notice. 
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The Commission may require Germany to give from time to time, 
by way of guaranty, issues of bonds or other obligations to cover 
such claims as are not otherwise satisfied. In this connection and on 
account of the total amount of claims, bond issues are presently to 
be required of Germany in acknowledgment of its debt as follows:— 
20,000,000,000 marks gold, payable not later than the 1st May, 1921, 
without interest; 40,000,000,000 marks gold bearing 2% per cent. in- 
terest between 1921 and 1926, and thereafter 5 per cent. with a 1 per 
cent. sinking fund payment beginning in 1926, and an undertaking to 
deliver 40,000,000,000 marks gold bearing interest at 5 per cent. under 
terms to be fixed by the Commission. 

Interest on Germany’s debt will be 5 per cent. unless otherwise de- 
termined by the Commission in the future, and payments that are 
not made in gold may “be accepted by the Commission in the form 
of properties, commodities, businesses, rights, concessions, &c.” Cer- 
tificates of beneficial interest, representing either bonds or goods de- 
livered by Germany, may be issued by the Commission to the inter- 
ested Power, no Power being entitled, however, to have its certificates 
divided into more than five pieces. As bonds are distributed and pass 
from the control of the Commission, an amount of Germany’s debt 
equivalent to their par value is to be considered as liquidated. 

Shipping. 

The German Government recognizes the right of the Allies to the 
replacement, ton for ton and class for class, of all merchant ships and 
fishing-boats lost or damaged owing to the war, and agrees to cede 
to the Allies all German merchant ships of 1,600 tons gross and up- 
wards, one-half of her ships between 1,600 and 1,000 tons gross, and 
one-quarter of her steam trawlers and other fishing-boats. These 
ships are to be delivered within two months to the Reparation Com- 
mission, together with documents of title evidencing the transfer of 
the ships from encumbrance. 

“ As an additional part of reparation,” the German Government fur- 
ther agrees to build merchant ships for the account of the Allies to 
the amount of not exceeding 200,000 tons gross annually during the 
next five years. 

All ships used for inland navigation taken by Germany from the 
Allies are to be restored within two months, the amount of loss not 
covered by such restitution to be made up by the cession of the Ger- 
man river fleet up to 20 per cent. thereof. 

Devastated Areas. 

Germany undertakes to devote her economic resources directly to 
the physical restoration of the invaded areas. The Reparation Com- 
mission is authorized to require Germany to replace the destroyed 
articles by the delivery of animals, machinery, &c., existing in Ger- 
many, and to manufacture materials required for reconstruction pur- 
poses—all with due consideration for Germany’s essential domestic 
requirements. 

Special Provisions. 

Germany is to restore within six months the Koran of the Caliph 
Othman, formerly at Medina, to the King of the Hedjaz, and the 
skull of the Sultan Mkwawa, formerly in German East Africa, to His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government. 
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The German Government is also to restore to the French Govern- 
ment certain papers taken by the German authorities in 1870, belong- 
ing then to M. Rouher, and to restore the French flags taken during 
the war of 1870-71. 


SECTION IX. 
FINANCE, 


Powers to which German territory is ceded will assume a certain 
portion of the German pre-war debt, the amount to be fixed by the 
Reparation Commission on the basis of the ratio between the revenues 
of the ceded territory and Germany’s total revenues for the three 
years preceding the war. In view, however, of the special circum- 
stances under which Alsace-Lorraine was separated from France in 
1871, when Germany refused to accept any part of the French public 
debt, France will not assume any part of Germany’s pre-war debt, nor 
will Poland share in certain German debts incurred for the oppression 
of Poland. The value of German Government property in ceded terri- 
tory will in general be credited to Germany on account of Reparation, 
but no credit will be given for any German Government property in 
Alsace-Lorraine. Mandatory Powers will not assume any German 
debts or give any credits for German Government property. Ger- 
many renounces all rights of representation on, or control of, State 
banks, Commissions, or other similar international financial and eco- 
nomic organizations. 

Germany is required to pay the total cost of the Armies of Occu- 
pation from the date of the Armistice as long as they are maintained 
in German territory, and this cost is to be a first charge on her re- 
sources. The cost of Reparation is the next charge, after making such 
provision for payments for imports as the Allies may deem necessary. 

Germany is to deliver to the Allied Powers all sums deposited in 
Germany by Turkey and Austria-Hungary in connection with the 
financial support extended by her to them during the war, and to 
transfer to the Allies all claims against Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria or 
Turkey in connection with agreements made during the war. Ger- 
many confirms the renunciation of the Treaties of Bucharest and 
Brest-Litovsk. 

On the request of the Reparation Commission, Germany will ex- 
propriate any rights or interests of her nationals in public utilities in 
ceded territories or those administered by mandatories, and in Tur- 
key, China, Russia, Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, and transfer them 
to the Reparation Commission, which will credit her with their value. 
Germany guarantees to repay to Brazil the fund arising from the sale 
of Sao Paulo coffee which she refused to allow Brazil to withdraw 
from Germany. 


SECTION X. 
ECONOMIC CLAUSES. 


Customs.—The Treaty contains detailed provisions for securing that 
Germany shall not discriminate, directly or indirectly, against the 
trade of Allied and Associated countries. 

These provisions will remain in force for five years, unless extended 
by the Council of the League of Nations. Temporary provision is 
made for the free entrance into Germany, up to a limited amount, of 
products of Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, and German territory ceded 
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to Poland. The German import tariff applicable at the outset to 
Allied goods will not exceed the lowest rates of 1914. After six 
months Germany will be free to raise her tariff, so long as it is inf- 
partially applied to all the Allies, except as regards a few specified 
articles, mainly agricultural products, with regard to which the re- 
striction will extend for a further period of two-and-a-half years. 
Power is reserved in case of necessity to impose a special Customs 
régime in the occupied areas. ; 

Shipping. — Vessels of the Allies are to enjoy both national and 
most-favored-nation treatment in Germany for at least five years, and 
this provision will continue thereafter on condition of reciprocity, un- 
less revised by the Council of the League of Nations. 

As regards fishing, coasting trade, and towage, most-favored-nation 
treatment is to be accorded for the same period as for Customs 
matters. 

Provision is made for the recognition by Germany of ships’ certifi- 
cates, and of the places of registry of ships belonging to States with- 
out a seaboard. 

Unfair Competition. — Germany undertakes to protect the trade of 
the Allies against unfair competition, and, in particular, to suppress 
the use of false markings and indications of origin, and, on condition 
of reciprocity, to respect the laws and judicial decisions of Allied and 
Associated States in respect of regional appellations of wines and 
spirits. 

Treatment of Nationals.—Germany is not to impose on the nationals 
of the Allied States or their property any restrictions which were not 
in force before the war or any taxes, unless those restrictions and 
taxes are applied to her own nationals. She is also prevented from 
imposing restrictions in regard to the exercise of occupations which 
are not applicable to all foreigners. These provisions are to be in 
force for a period of five years, and, if a majority of the Council of 
the League of Nations so decides, for an additional period not exceed- 
ing five years. German nationality shall not continue to attach to a 
person who has become a national of an Allied or Associated State. 


Multilateral Conventions.—Some forty multilateral Conventions are 
renewed between Germany and the Allies parties thereto, but special 
conditions are attached to Germany’s readmission to several. For 
example, as to postal and telegraphic Conventions, Germany must not 
refuse her consent to special arrangements concluded by the new 
States. She must agree as respects the Radio-telegraphic Convention 
to fulfil the provisional rules to be communicated to her and adhere 
to a new Convention when formulated; under the North Sea Fisheries 
and North Sea Liquor Traffic Conventions, rights of inspection and 
police over Allied fishing-boats are, for at least five years, to be exer- 
cised only by vessels of Allied Powers. Germany loses special rights 
granted her under Article 3 of the Samoa Treaty of 1899 and other 
Treaties, and in particular is to renounce her right to the Boxer in- 
demnities subsequent to China’s entry into the war. 

Bilateral Treaties —Each Allied State may, if it desires, renew any 
of its treaties with Germany, in so far as consistent with the Peace 
Treaty, by giving notice within six months. Treaties entered into by 
Germany since the 1st August, 1914, with other enemy States, and be- 
fore or since then with Rumania, Russia, or Governments represent- 
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ing parts of former Russian territory, are abrogated, and concessions 
granted under pressure to German nationals annulled. The Allies are 
to enjoy the privileges conferred under treaties entered into by Ger- 
many with other enemy States before the rst of August, 1914, and 
under treaties entered into by Germany with neutral States during 
the war. 


Pre-War Debts.—Clearing Offices are to be established within three 
months in Germany and in each Allied or Associated State which 
adopts the plan, and the settlement of pre-war debts and other speci- 
fied pecuniary obligations will take place through these offices, direct 
settlement being prohibited. The adjustment of the proceeds of the 
liquidation of enemy property will also be made through these offices. 
Each participating State is to take responsibility for obligations of 
the kinds referred to on the part of its nationals towards nationals of 
the opposing States, except in cases where at the outbreak of war the 
debtor was insolvent. Claims are to be discussed between the Clear- 
ing Offices of the two countries concerned, and failing agreement are 
to be submitted to arbitration or to the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal re- 
ferred to below. The sums due to the nationals of each country are 
to be paid by the Clearing Office in that country and the sums owing 
by such nationals are to be debited to it. Debts are to be paid in the 
currency of the Allied country concerned, and the rate of exchange to 
be adopted, failing specific provision in the contract, is to be the aver- 
age cable transfer rate prevailing in that country during the month 
immediately preceding the outbreak of war between the country in 
question and Germany. It is optional with any Allied Power to par- 
ticipate in the above system. 

Enemy Property.—The action of liquidation, control, &c., taken in 
the Allied countries and in Germany in regard to enemy property and 
businesses under exceptional war measures is confirmed, subject to 
compensation in respect of loss to the property, &c., of Allied na- 
tionals, to be determined by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal and charged 
upon the property of German nationals which is under the control of 
the Claimant’s State. Any compensation due to her own nationals is 
to be paid by Germany. 

All action of liquidation, control, &c., in Germany is to be stayed, 
and the Allied property, if not completely liquidated, is to be restored. 
Nationals of countries which did not make any general liquidation of 
German property may require the restoration, if possible, of their 
actual property by the German Government, in whosever hands it 
may now be. Stipulations are included for the protection of returned 
property and businesses in Germany in the future. 

The Allies reserve the right to retain and liquidate all German prop- 
erty within their territory. The net proceeds of sales of such prop- 
erty, both during and after the war, are to be credited to Germany, 
and to be applied by each State to the satisfaction of claims by its 
nationals with regard to their property in Germany or debts owing to 
them by Germans. 

Contracts. — Pre-war contracts between Allied nationals and Ger- 
man nationals are in general cancelled as from the date at which the 
parties became enemies. Exception is made in the case of agreements 
for the transfer of real or personal property, where the property 
therein had already passed, leases of land and houses, contracts of 
mortgage, pledge or lien, mining concessions, contracts with Govern- 
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ments and public bodies, and insurance contracts. In regard to the 
last-named class of contracts, detailed provision is made, as indicated 
below. 

Powers are reserved for the maintenance of contracts, the execution 
of which is regarded by an Allied State as in the general interest, 
subject, if necessary, to the payment of equitable compensation to be 
fixed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. 

Having regard to constitutional difficulties in the case of the United 
States of America, Brazil, and Japan, these countries are excepted 
from the provisions relating to pre-war contracts. 

Fire-insurance contracts are not considered dissolved by the war, 
even if premiums have not been paid, but lapse at the date of the first 
annual premium falling due three months after the Peace. Life in- 
surance contracts are not dissolved merely by reason of the war, but 
where they have lapsed the surrender value may be claimed, or if the 
lapse was due to payment of premiums being prevented by the en- 
forcement of measures of war the contract may be restored on pay- 
ment of premiums with interest. Marine insurance contracts are dis- 
solved by the outbreak of war, except where the risk had already 
attached. Where the same risk was again insured against, after war 
had begun, the new policy is to be considered as substituted for the 
old. Where the risk had not attached at the outbreak of war, pre- 
miums paid are recoverable. The insurance treaties are abrogated 
unless invasion has made it impossible for the reinsured to find an- 
other re-insurer. Any Allied or Associated Power, however, may 
cancel all the life-insurance contracts running between its nationals 
and a German insurance or re-insurance company, the latter being 
obliged to hand over the proportion of its assets attributable to such 
policies. 

A Mixed Arbitral Tribunal is to be established between each of the 
Allies and Germany, consisting of one Member appointed by each of 
the two Governments, and a President to be chosen, failing agree- 
ment, by the Council of the League of Nations, or until this is set up, 
by the present President of the Swiss Federal Council. This Tribunal 
is to decide all disputes relating to contracts made before the date of 
the Treaty of Peace between nationals of the Allied States and Ger- 
man nationals, so far as they do not fall within the jurisdiction of 
Allied or Associated or Neutral Courts. 

Industrial Property.—Rights in industrial, literary, and artistic prop- 
erty are re-established, but subject, in the case of German-owned 
rights, to the effect of the special war measures of the Allies, the right 
of imposing on German patents and copyrights conditions in the 
public interest or to secure the fulfilment of Germany’s obligations is 
reserved. Extensions of time are given for the accomplishment of 
formalities, for the working of patents, and for securing rights under 
the international conventions. Except as between the United States 
of American and Germany, pre-war licenses are cancelled, subject to 
the right of the old licensee to demand a new license on terms to be 
specially settled; and except as between the same countries, the right 
to sue for infringement committed during the war is not recognized. 

Opium.— The High Contracting Powers who have not signed or 
ratified the Opium Convention of 1912 agree to bring it into force. 
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SECTION XI. 
AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


Aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers shall have full liberty 
of passage and landing over and in German territory, equal treatment 
with German planes as to use of German airdromes, and with most- 
favored-nation planes as to internal commercial traffic in Germany. 
Germany agrees to accept Allied certificates of nationality, airworthi- 
ness, Or competency and licenses, and to apply the convention rela- 
tive to Aerial Navigation concluded between the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers to her own aircraft over her own territory. These 
rules apply until 1923 unless Germany has since been admitted to the 
League of Nations or to the above Convention. 


SECTION XII. 
PORTS, WATERWAYS AND RAILWAYS. 


Germany is required to grant freedom of transit and full national 
treatment to persons, goods, vessels, rolling stock, &c., coming from 
or going to any Allied or Associated State and passing in transit 
through German territories. Goods in transit are to be free of Cus- 
toms duties. Rates of transport are to be reasonable and no charges 
or facilities are to depend directly or indirectly on the flag of the 
vessel. Provisions are made against discrimination by control of 
transmigrant traffic; and all kinds of indirect discrimination are pro- 
hibited. 

International transport is to be expedited, particularly for perish- 
able goods. There is to be no discrimination in transport charges 
and facilities against Allied ports. 

Free zones in German ports are to be maintained, and adequate 
facilities are to be provided for trade requirements without distinction 
of nationality. Only certain limited charges are permissible in Free 
Ports. 

The Elbe, from the junction of the Vitava (Moldau) and the Vitava 
below Prague; the Oder, from its confluence with the Oppa; the Nie- 
men, below Grodno; and the Danube, below Ulm, are declared inter- 
national, together with the portions of their affluents. Nationals, prop- 
erty and flags of all States are to be treated on a footing of perfect 
equality with subjects, &c., of the riparian States, and various condi- 
tions are imposed to ensure facilities and reasonable charges and the 
maintenance of navigation, under the supervision of the League of 
Nations, and of International Commissions. These are to meet in the 
near future to prepare projects for the revision of the existing agree- 
ments, which are temporarily to remain in force. 

Germany is to hand over within three months from notification a 
proportion of its river shipping, tugs, and material. 

In the case of the Danube, the former Commission is to resume its 
pre-war powers, but only Great Britain, France, Italy, and Rumania 
are to be represented on it. From the point where the competence of 
the Commission ceases, an International Commission is to be ap- 
pointed to administer the whole Upper Danube, until a definitive Stat- 
ute is arrived at. 

Provision is also made for a deep-draught Rhine-Danube Canal, 
should it be decided to construct it within twenty-five years. 
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The Rhine and Moselle form the subject of a special series of 
clauses. The Convention of 1868 is in general to remain in force 
with important modifications: the expanded Central Commission is to 
sit at Strasbourg, France to name the President. As Holland is a 
party to this Convention, the modifications are subject to her assent. 

Within three months, Germany is to hand over to France a pro- 
portion of tugs and river shipping from the Rhine harbors, or shares 
in German navigation companies. A proportion of buildings, tugs, 
&c., owned by Germans in Rotterdam harbor on the 1st August, 1914, 
or shares in such concerns, is similarly to be handed over. 

France is to have full rights all along her own frontier to use water 
from the Rhine for canals, &c., and to carry out works for deriving 
motive power, subject to certain payments and to the consent of the 
Commission. 

Germany is to undertake to make no canals on the right bank oppo- 
site the French frontier, and to grant France certain privileges on the 
right bank for the establishment of certain engineering works, subject 
to the payment of compensation. Switzerland is also entitled to de- 
mand similar rights for the upper part of the river. 

If within 25 years Belgium decides to construct a Rhine-Meuse 
Canal, the German Government is'bound to construct such parts of it 
as fall within German territory, according to plans drawn up by the 
Belgian Government, expenses to be divided among the various 
States. 

Germany is to make no objection to the Commission extending its 
jurisdiction if desired to the Lower Moselle (with the consent of the 
Luxembourg Government), to the Upper Rhine (with the consent of 
the Swiss Government), and to the lateral canals and waterways 
which may be constructed to improve navigation. 

The German Government is to lease to the Tchecho-Slovak Re- 
public, for 99 years, areas in the harbors of Hamburg and Stettin as 
free zones. 

Railways.—The Railway Clauses provide that goods consigned from 
or to Allied States to or from Germany, or in transit through Ger- 
many, are entitled generally to the most favorable conditions avail- 
able. 

Certain railway tariff questions are dealt with. 

When a new Railway Convention has replaced the Berne Conven- 
tion of 1890, it will be binding on Germany; in the meantime she is to 
follow the Berne Convention. 

Germany is to cooperate in the establishment of passenger and 
luggage services with direct booking between Allied States over her 
territory, under favorable conditions, as well as emigrant train ser- 
vices. 

Germany is to fit her rolling stock with apparatus allowing of its 
being incorporated in Allied goods trains, and vice versa, without in- 
terfering with the brake system. Provision is made for the handing 
over of the installations of lines in transferred territory, and of an 
equitable proportion of rolling stock for use therein. Commissions 
are to settle the working of lines linking up two parts of one country 
and crossing another, or branch lines passing from one country to 
another. 

In the absence of particular agreements Germany is to allow such 
lines to be built or improved as may be necessary to ensure good ser- 
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vices between one Allied State and another, if called upon to do so 
within 25 years with the concurrence of the League of Nations, the 
Allied States concerned paying the cost. 

Germany is to agree, at the request of the Swiss and Italian Gov- 
ernments, to the denunciation of the 1909 Convention as to the St. 
Gothard route. 

As a temporary arrangement, Germany is to execute instructions 
given in the name of the Allies as to transport of troops, material, 
munitions, &c., transport for revictualling of certain regions, and re- 
establishment of normal transport, postal and telegraphic services. 

Finally, Germany is to agree to subscribe to any General Conven- 
tions regarding the international régime of transit, waterways, ports, 
or railways which may be concluded by the Allies (with the approval 
of the League of Nations) within five years. 

Differences are to be settled by the League of Nations. Certain 
specified articles, e. g., those providing for equal treatment in matters 
of transit and transport, are subject to revision by the League of 
Nations after five years. Failing revision, they will only continue in 
force in relation to any Allied State which grants reciprocal treat- 
ment. 

The Kiel Canal.—The Kiel Canal is to remain free and open to ships 
of war and merchant shipping of all nations at peace with Germany. 
Subjects, goods, and ships of all States are to be treated on terms of 
equality in the use of the Canal, and charges are to be limited to those 
necessary for the upkeep and improvement of the Canal, for which 
Germany is to be responsible. In cases of violation of these pro- 
visions or disagreements as to them, States concerned may appeal to 
the jurisdiction established by the League of Nations, and may de- 
mand the appointment of an International Commission. 


SECTION XIII. 
THE LABOUR CONVENTION. 
[The full text has already been published.] 


Under the provisions of the Labour Convention:— 

1. An International Conference is to be held annually, to propose 
Labour reforms for adoption by States composing the League of 
Nations. 

2. There is to be a governing body to act as executive and to pre- 
pare the Agenda for the Conference, and an International Labour 
Office for the collection and distribution of information and re- 
ports. The head of this office will be responsible to the govern- 
ing body. 

3. The Annual Conference will consist of four representatives from 
each State, two for the State and one each for employers and 
employed. Each Delegate may vote independently. The Con- 
ference will have power to adopt by a two-third majority recom- 
mendations or draft conventions on Labour matters. Recommen- 
dations or draft conventions so adopted must be brought by each 
State before the authority or authorities within whose compe- 
tence the matter lies for the enactment for legislation or other 
action. If a draft convention receives the approval of the com- 
petent authority, the State in question is under obligation to 
ratify it and to carry it into effect. Should any State fail to ob- 
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serve the above obligations, it will be open to the governing body 
to appoint a Commission of Inquiry, as a result of whose findings 
the League of Nations may take economic measures against the 
offending State. 

4. Special provision is made to prevent any conflict with the consti- 
tution of the United States or other Federal States. 

5. To meet the case of countries where climate, imperfect industrial 
development, or other special circumstances render labor condi- 
tions substantially different from those obtaining elsewhere, the 
Conference must take the difference into account in framing the 
Convention. A protocol attached to the Convention provides 
that the first meeting shall be at Washington in the present year, 
and sets up an International Organizing Committee for that pur- 
pose. The protocol also contains the agenda for the first meet- 
ing, which include the principle of the eight-hours day, the ques- 
tion of unemployment, and of the employment of women and 
children, especially in dangerous trades. 


Appended to the section containing the Labour Convention is an 
affirmation by the High Contracting Parties of the methods and prin- 
ciples for regulating labour conditions, which all industrial communi- 
ties should endeavor to apply so far as their special circumstances 
permit. Amongst these are that labour should not be regarded merely 
as a commodity or article of commerce; the right of association for 
all lawful purposes for the employer as well as for the employed; the 
payment to the employed of a wage implying a reasonable standard 
of life, as understood in their time and country. The adoption of an 
eight-hours day or a forty-eight hours week where it has not already 
been attained; the adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four 
hours, including Sunday where practicable. The abolition of child 
labour and the limitation of the labour of the young, so as to permit 
the continuance of their education and proper physical development. 
The principle of equal pay for men and women for equal work. Any 
legal standard for conditions of labour to have regard in each country 
to the equitable economic treatment of all workers resident therein. 
The provision by each State of a system of inspection for the protec- 
tion of the employed, in which women should take part. 


SECTION XIV. 
GUARANTEES. 


Western Europe.—As a guarantee for the execution of the Treaty, 
German territory to the west of the Rhine, together with the bridge- 
heads, will be occupied by Allied and Associated troops for fifteen 
years. If the conditions are faithfully carried out by Germany, certain 
districts, including the bridgehead of Cologne, will be evacuated at 
the expiration of five years; certain other districts, including the 
bridgehead of Coblenz, will be evacuated after ten years, and the re- 
mainder, including the bridgehead of Mainz, will be evacuated after 
fifteen years. In case the Inter-Allied Reparation Committee finds 
that Germany has failed to observe the whole or part of her obliga- 
tions, either during the occupation or after the fifteen years have ex- 
pired, the whole or part of the areas specified will be reoccupied im- 
mediately. If before the expiration of the fifteen years Germany 
complies with all the undertakings resulting from the present Treaty, 
the occupying forces will be withdrawn immediately. 
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Eastern Europe. — Similarly, all German troops at present in the 
territories to the east of the new frontier shall return as soon as the 
Allies think the moment suitable. They are to abstain from all requi- 
sitions, &c., and are in no way to interfere with such measures for 
national defence as may be adopted by the provisional Governments 
concerned. 

All questions regarding occupation not provided for by the Treaty 
will be regulated by a subsequent Convention or Conventions which 
will have similar force and effect. 


SECTION XV. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Germany agrees to recognize the full validity of the Treaties of 
Peace and additional conventions to be concluded by the Allied and 
Associated Powers with the Powers allied with Germany, to agree to 
the decisions to be taken as to the territories of Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey, and to recognize the new States in the frontiers 
to be fixed for them. 

The High Contracting Parties note the Treaty of July, 1918, be- 
tween France and the Principality of Monaco. 

They agree that chairmen of Commissions shall under certain cir- 
cumstances have a casting vote. 

The work of religious missions maintained by German Societies in 
territory transferred to or belonging to the Allied or Associated 
Powers is to be continued under trustees appointed by those Powers. 

In a Barrer Clause, Germany undertakes not to put forward any 
pecuniary claim against any Allied Power signing the present Treaty, 
based on events previous to the coming into force of the Treaty. 

Germany accepts all decrees, &c., as to German ships and goods 
made by any Allied Prize Court, and the Allies reserve the right to 
examine all decisions of German Prize Courts. 

The present Treaty, of which the French and English texts are both 
authentic, shall be ratified, and the deposit of ratification made in 
Paris, as soon as possible. Various diplomatic provisions as to ratifi- 
cation follow. The Treaty is to enter into force in all respects for 
each Power on the date of deposit of its ratification. 


—From the time the treaty was transmitted to the German peace 
delegation until it was signed on June 28, Germany made desperate 
efforts to induce the Council of Four to modify its stringent terms. 
To this end a series of notes were exchanged between Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau, head of the German delegation and M. Clemenceau, 
president of the Conference. On May 29 the German delegation, 
after characterizing the treaty draft of May 7 as “victorious vio- 
lence” and a thing impossible of attainment, submitted an elaborate 
series of counter-proposals: (1) Germany agreed to the reduction of 
her standing army to 100,000 men and the disarmament of all German 
battleships on condition that she be allowed to retain part of her 
merchant fleet; (2) she offered to surrender sovereignty over Alsace, 
North Schleswig and Posen but requested a plebiscite for them; (3) 
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she agreed to the neutralization of the Vistula but stipulated that 
Danzig become a free port; the cession of Upper Silesia and parts of 
East and West Prussia, without consulting the populations affected, 
she uncompromisingly rejected; (4) she held that the annexation of 
the Saar basin to France would create another Alsace-Lorraine and 
that the whole question, therefore, should be reconsidered; (5) she 
asked that occupied territory should be evacuated within six months, 
and, if a League of Nations should be established, with Germany as a 
member, that she continue to administer her colonies as mandatary; 
(6) she rejected the “penal stipulations” and demanded a neutral 
tribunal to try all violations of the laws of war; (7) as to reparation, 
she asked that a definite sum be fixed and the date of payment post- 
poned. She suggested that she pay twenty billion marks before May 
I, 1926, and the remainder in annual payments, without interest, be- 
ginning May 1, 1927, the total not to exceed one billion marks per 
year.—In reply to these counter-proposals the Allies, after reasserting 
that the responsibility for the war rested with Germany, declared that 
the trial of the Kaiser by an allied tribunal “ would represent the de- 
liberate judgment of the greater part of the civilized world.” “ Supe- 
rior control” of the Saar basin, they stated, was left entirely to the 
League of Nations, and the inhabitants, at the end of fifteen years, 
were given the right to decide their future for themselves. Germany’s 
claim to her colonies was rejected, nor would the Allies agree to a 
plebiscite for Alsace. At the suggestion of the Danish government 
modifications had been made, the reply stated, in regard to a Schles- 
wig plebiscite. Germany’s objection to a plebiscite in East Prussia 
was declared to be “ inexplicable”. The Peace Conference made some 
concessions, chief of which were (1) that Danzig be a free city and a 
plebiscite be taken in Upper Silesia; (2) that in regard to reparation, 
Germany might submit proposals within four months; within another 
two months the Allies would reply, and the final amount would then 
be fixed; (3) that Germany might be admitted to membership in the 
League of Nations “at an early date” if she proved by her acts that 
she intended to fulfil the conditions of the treaty; (4) that she would 
be permitted to reduce her army to 200,000 men within three months, 
the rate of reduction to the stipulated 100,000 men to be reviewed 
every three months. A new version of the treaty, in which all modifi- 
cations and alterations were incorporated, was handed to the German 
delegation on June 16. Under threat of terminating the armistice and 
invading Germany, an expression of the latter’s willingness to sign 
was required by June 23. After long deliberation the German National 
Assembly (see infra, p. 139) on the last day of the stated period, ac- 
cepted unconditionally the allied terms. On June 28 the treaty was 
signed at Versailles by Dr. Hermann Miller, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Dr. Johannes Bell, the two German delegates substituted 
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for the former German delegation which had withdrawn (see infra, p. 
138), and by the representatives of the Allied and Associated Powers.— 
The Chinese delegation, as a protest against the Shantung award (see 
infra, p. 145) refused to sign the treaty. As early as March they had 
sent a memorial to the Peace Conference demanding the restoration 
of Kiao-Chau and the evacuation of Shantung, and as soon as the 
decision of the conference regarding Shantung became known, they 
registered a formal protest with the Supreme Council against the 
proposed settlement. Later they made repeated efforts to secure 
the consent of the Council to their signing the treaty with reser- 
vations on the disputed points. But they were denied this privi- 
lege, nor were they allowed to make a declaration in the event 
of signing the treaty. Accordingly on June 27 the Chinese delega- 
tion officially announced that China would not sign. — Of great sig- 
nificant was the action of General Smuts of the South African dele- 
gation, who, though he signed the treaty, protested against some of 
its terms, holding that the indemnities stipulated could not be accepted 
without grave injury to the industrial revival of Europe, that there 
were territorial settlements which would need revision, and that pun- 
ishments were foreshadowed over which a calmer mood might yet 
prefer to pass the “sponge of oblivion”. To him it seemed a states- 
men’s peace which would need amendment by a “real peace of the 
people ”—The treaty of peace with Austria was handed to the Aus- 
trian delegation on June 2. The document, as delivered, was incom- 
plete, the terms relative to finance, reparation and frontier boun- 
daries being held in reserve for further consideration. On July 20, 
however, the Austrian delegates received the full text of the treaty 
and were given a fifteen-day period in which to file final statements. 
By the terms of the document, which follows the same outline 
as the treaty with Germany, Austria is recognized as a republic 
whose frontiers on the Bavarian, Bohemian and Hungarian sides re- 
main substantially as they were. Trentino, Southern Tyrol, Carinthia 
and the lower part of Styria go to Italy and Jugoslavia. It is stip- 
ulated that Austria recognize the complete independence of the new 
states formed out of the former Austrian empire as well as those 
which constituted a part of the former Russian empire. Elaborate 
provisions are laid down for the protection of minorities. The entire 
Austrian navy together with arms and ammunition are to be surren- 
dered and Austria is forbidden to build or possess naval or military 
air forces. Her army is to be reduced to a volunteer organization of 
30,000 men. She must make reparation for damages to invaded areas, 
the Reparation Commission provided for in the treaty with Germany 
to fix the amount. Each of the states to which Austrian territory is 
transferred and each of those arising out of the dismemberment of the 
former empire are to assume part of the pre-war debt. The Allies are 
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to receive compensation for ships lost or destroyed in the war. Aus- 
tria must restore all records, documents and art treasures taken from 
invaded or ceded territories—The Bulgarian and Turkish treaties had 
not been completed at the end of July. 

IV. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RELATIONS. — During the past 
twelve months international relations were for the most part concerned 
with questions growing out of three major problems: the conclusion 
of the war, the peace settlement and attempts at world reconstruction. 
Of these, certain aspects such as shipping, trade, food supply, inter- 
vention in Russia and the recognition of newly created states and 
governments were especially important.— During August and Sep- 
tember England, France and the United States, through agreements 
with the Scandinavian countries, furnished them food in return for 
the use of shipping. On February 2 the Allies lifted the blockade on 
the importation of many commodities to Holland and Scandinavia, 
but the guarantees against reéxportation of commodities to enemy 
countries continued in effect.—In central Europe the three new inde- 
pendent states, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia (see infra, p. 
129 et Seq.), whose combined territories stretch from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, were officially recognized by France, Italy, Great Britain and 
Japan. An informal union or alliance of the newly liberated nations 
of central Europe was created at Philadelphia on October 26. This 
mid-European union, as it was called, was formed to protect the new 
states against future aggression by Germany or any reactionary 
power.— The plan for joint intervention in Russia by the United 
States and Japan, agreed to in July, 1918 (see last Recorp, p. 28), was 
officially announced on August 3. The Allies were to make Vladi- 
vostok their base and were to codperate with the Czechoslovaks in 
a movement for self-government, Russia being assured that the inter- 
vening powers had no aggressive designs or territorial ambitions. 
The military forces were to be accompanied by a relief expedition 
and a commission of American agricultural and industrial experts, 
who were to assist in the economic rehabilitation of Russia. The 
plans were approved in principle by Great Britain, France and Italy, 
all of which, together with China, sent small contingents of troops to 
Siberia. Considerable anxiety was manifested by the Allies when it 
became apparent that the policy of Japan in Siberia was not in accord 
with that of the Allies; instead of sending 7,000 men as agreed upon 
the Japanese military party, then in control in Tokio, sent upwards of 
70,000. This led to dissatisfaction and dissension, and by Novem- 
ber 2 the situation had become so serious that Secretary Lansing, 
in an interview with Viscount Ishii, Japanese Ambassador, called 
his attention to the Siberian crisis; as a result a large number of the 
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Japanese troops were withdrawn from Siberia and a crisis was 
averted. — China continued her efforts to maintain her independence 
and territorial integrity. Japan, in the Lansing-Ishii agreement of No- 
vember, 1917, promised not to “infringe in any way upon the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of China” (see last Recorp, p. 27), 
and Viscount Uchida, Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, expressed 
the same attitude in an address before the Japanese Parliament on Jan- 
uary 21.—A new crisis developed in Chinese-Japanese relations when 
Japan, on February 4, 1919, officially informed China that if the latter 
chose to regard Japanese wishes at the Peace Conference and re- 
frained from revealing secret Chinese-Japanese agreements, Japan 
would at once pay 17,000,000 taels, being the unpaid balance of an 
original loan to China of 20,000,000 taels, but if not, the 3,000,000 taels 
already loaned must be immediately returned to Japan. China viewed 
this proposal as a coercive threat, although Japan stoutly repu- 
diated the suggestion. On March 16 the contents of three sets of 
notes exchanged between China and Japan on September 24, 1918, 
supplementing the treaty and notes of May 25, 1915, were disclosed. 
The first set specified the new railways which Japanese capitalists 
might finance in Manchuria, Mongolia and China proper; the second 
designated the railways which Japanese capitalists might finance in the 
Shantung province to connect the existing lines with other principal 
railway lines in North China; and the third stipulated the conditions 
under which Japan might participate with China in Shantung affairs.— 
By the terms of the treaty of 1915 China had bound herself “to recog- 
nize ail matters that may be agreed upon between the Japanese gov- 
ernment and the German government respecting the disposition of all 
the rights, interests, and concessions which in virtue of treaties or 
otherwise Germany possesses in Shantung”. This agreement was the 
result of an ultimatum that Japan had previously sent to China early in 
the month. Following the signing of this treaty of May 25 the Japa- 
nese minister declared that when, after the war, the leased territory of 
Kiao-Chau had been placed at the free disposition of Japan, the Jap- 
anese government would return it to China on condition that the bay 
of Kiao-Chau be opened as a commercial port and that a municipal 
concession be placed under exclusive Japanese jurisdiction. Other 
agreements provided for the extension of the Port Arthur lease and 
for various concessions.— A joint agreement for financing Chinese 
loans was effected at Paris on May 12 by American, French, British 
and Japanese bankers, a reservation being made for later participation 
by Belgian bankers. At the suggestion of the United States it was 
provided that the banking groups should combine their interests to 
make joint financial, administrative and industrial loans to the Chi- 
nese government. (See infra.) 
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AMERICAN RELATIONS. — On September 2 the United States 
formally recognized that a state of belligerency existed between the 
Czechoslovaks and the German and Austrian empires; and at the same 
time it officially recognized the Czechoslovak National Council as a 
de facto belligerent government. The same recognition was accorded 
Poland on November 4; official recognition was extended to the pro- 
visional Polish government by the United States on January 26. 
Jugoslavia was formally recognized by the United States on Feb- 
ruary 7.—As tonnage steadily increased after the signing of the armis- 
tice, the United States War Trade Board announced on February 2 
that 87 Dutch ships, then under the control and in the service of the 
United States, would be returned to Holland immediately and uncon- 
ditionally. On the same date the Shipping Board announced its readi- 
ness to begin at once to release to Scandinavian governments the 
shipping then under charter or to cancel the contracts and return 
the vessels direct to their owners. This decision affected 81 Danish, 
107 Norwegian and 31 Swedish ships. By an agreement of Sep- 
tember 6 all German vessels interned in Peruvian ports were 
chartered to the United States.— On August 26 a treaty of amity, 
commerce and navigation was concluded in the city of Washington 
by representatives of the governments of Ecuador and Japan.— An 
arbitration treaty was signed by Bolivia and Colombia in Novem- 
ber.— On August 27 a treaty was signed by the United States and 
Uruguay, which provides that a single license fee only may be col- 
lected from commercial travelers from either country traveling in the 
other and also allows samples used by commercial travelers of 
either country to enter without payment of duty providing bond is 
given that such samples will be reéxported within six months. Other 
South American countries have signified their intention to conclude 
similar arrangements with the United States.—By an agreement dated 
August 23 the United States and Japan extended for another period 
of five years the arbitration convention concluded between them 
in 1908.— Treaties of general obligatory arbitration were ratified 
by Uruguay with Italy on December 16 and with Great Britain on 
February 11.— The United States declined an offer of Cuba, made 
September 11, to send a contingent of troops to Europe on the ground 
that shipping facilities were inadequate. — Owing to the old dispute 
between Chili on the one side and Peru and Bolivia on the other, con- 
cerning the ownership of Tacna and Arica, two Peruvian provinces 
which contain rich mineral deposits, Chili and Peru severed consular 
relations on November 25, and for a time there was grave danger of 
war; but the United States counseled a peaceful adjustment and war 
was averted. — Diplomatic relations between Cuba and Mexico were 
restored.—The second Pan-American Conference on Trade, at which 
twenty-one republics were represented, convened at Washington early 


in June. 
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V. THE INTERNATIONAL FOOD PROBLEM 


War, underproduction and lack of adequate transportation facilities 
so curtailed the food supply that during the greater part of the 
period under review famine conditions obtained in Russia, Finland, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Armenia and India, while seri- 
ous food shortage, often approaching the famine point, prevailed in 
many other sections of the eastern hemisphere. In addition to the 
various efforts put forth by individual states to ameliorate conditions, 
the Allies and the United States early in January established a Supreme 
Council of Supply and Relief to deal with questions of food, finance 
and shipping resources in relation to the transportation of food sup- 
plies to the countries in need. In January this council, composed 
of two representatives, respectively, of France, Italy, Great Britain and 
the United States, and headed by Herbert C. Hoover as director-gen- 
eral, after a careful study estimated that $400,000,000 would be required 
to ration the starving peoples throughout the remainder of the winter. 
Each of the associated countries furnished one-fourth of this sum, and 
the relief work was organized by establishing a commission, represent- 
ing the four Great Powers, in each of the countries to be relieved. 
These commissions aided the government of those countries in main- 
taining political stability by furnishing food and other necessary sup- 
plies. Mr. Hoover was also appointed director-general of the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration created under the $100,000,000 European 
Famine Relief Bill, passed by the United States Congress on January 
24. The task of feeding the Central Powers was much simplified 
when on March 8 Germany agreed with the Supreme Council to turn 
over her shipping for the transport home of American and Australian 
soldiers, the ships on the return voyage to carry cargoes of food to 
Germany. 


Vi. WORLD LABOR AND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 


The second Interallied Labor and Socialist Conference convened 
in London in mid-September. This meeting, attended by representa- 
tives of all the allied countries, adopted resolutions to the effect that 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points constituted the only “ ground- 
work for a lasting peace”; that labor should be represented at the 
Peace Conference; and that a labor charter, outlined by the confer- 
ence, should be included in the peace treaty. Although M. Kerensky, 
formerly Russian premier, spoke in favor of allied intervention in 
Russia, no decision was reached by the conference on this question.— 
This congress was followed by the International Labor and Socialist 
Conference, which met at Berne on February 4. Eighty delegates 
representing twenty-seven nations, including Russia, Austria and Ire- 
land, were present. The British, Italian, Swiss and American Social- 
ist parties were not represented and the labor organizations of Bel- 
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gium and the United States refused to recognize the conference in 
any way because of the equal participation in it of delegates from the 
Central Powers. Mr. Samuel Gompers even declared it to be a Bol- 
shevik meeting. Its work included an ambiguous resolution inferen- 
tially condemning Imperial Germany for its responsibility for the war; 
a general resolution calling for a League of Nations, arbitral courts, 
disarmament and free-trade; and a resolution declaring for self- 
determination, plebiscites, protection of minorities, and condemning 
forced annexation and the determination of frontiers according to 
military considerations, so-called historic rights or supposed economic 
necessities. No vote was taken on Bolshevism, which was discussed 
at length, but all factions agreed that it was expedient to send a 
Socialist commission to Russia to study the situation. — While this 
convention was still in session, the Interallied Trades Union Con- 
ference opened its sessions at Berne. In conjunction with the Social- 
ist conference it discussed international labor legislation and worked 
out certain demands to be submitted to the Peace Conference, includ- 
ing, among other things, an eight-hour day, restrictions on the work 
of women and children, emigration of paupers and home work under 
sanitary conditions.—Meanwhile an official commission, composed of 
two members each from the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan and Belgium, and one member each from Cuba, Poland 
and the Czechoslovak republic, known as the Commission on Inter- 
national Labor Legislation, was drafting proposals to be submitted 
to the Peace Conference. Its recommendations, in two parts, were 
presented on April 11. The first part, a draft convention, provided for 
a permanent world labor conference to be linked with the League of 
Nations; the second part embodied a declaration of permanent prin- 
ciples to govern the conditions of international labor.—In an effort to 
bring about closer relations between the workers of North and South 
America, an International Labor Conference assembled at Laredo, 
Texas, on November 13. It was attended by delegates from the 
United States, Mexico, the Central American countries and Colom- 
bia.—In May the Second International Congress of Women was 
held at Zuricn, attended by 150 delegates representing 18 coun- 
tries, including Germany and Hungary. Resolutions adopted and 
presented to the Peace Conference urged that the blockade be raised 
to lessen famine; that the treaty be amended to conform with Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Fourteen Points; that membership in the League of 
Nations be freely open; that the number of nations to be included in 
the executive body be not less than 11; that armaments of all states 
be immediately reduced and conscription abolished in all states joining 
the League; and that there be absolute self-determination, both terri- 
torial and national, free-trade and abrogation of regional understand- 
ings like the Monroe Doctrine and “other international engagements”. 
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Vil. THE UNITED STATES 

THE ADMINISTRATION.—From the time the nation entered the 
war until after the armistice was signed President Wilson’s cabinet 
remained intact. Soon after the close of hostilities, however, two im- 
portant changes occurred. On November 22 announcement was made 
of the resignation of William G. McAdoo as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Director General of Railroads. On December 5 President 
Wilson nominated as Mr. McAdoo’s successor as Secretary of the 
Treasury, Carter Glass of Virginia, who since 1903 had continuously 
been the representative in Congress of the Sixth District of Virginia 
and since 1913 chairman of the important Committee on Banking and 
Currency. It was largely due to his efforts that the Federal Reserve 
Act was passed. On January 11 Walker D. Hines, Assistant Director- 
General of Railroads, was appointed to succeed Mr. McAdoo as Direc- 
tor-General (see supra, p. 23). On January 12 the resignation of 
Thomas Watt Gregory, Attorney General of the United States, was 
accepted by President Wilson to take effect on March 4. Mr. Gregory 
had served as Attorney General since 1914. As his successor, the 
President appointed A. Mitchell Palmer of Pennsylvania, member of 
Congress from 1909 to 1915 and since October, 1917, Alien Property 
Custodian (see supra, p. 21). Mr. Palmer’s successor as Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian is Francis P. Garvin. The filibuster in the Senate dur- 
ing the closing hours of the Sixty-fifth Congress (see infra, p. 80) pre- 
vented the confirmation of 1,700 nominations, including those of A. 
Mitchell Palmer and John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who received recess appointments. On March 9, Mr. Williams 
resigned his position as Director of Finance and Purchases in the 
Railroad Administration. On May 19 Secretary Glass appointed R. G. 
Cholmeley-Jones to be head of the War Risk Bureau (see supra, p. 
27).— On August Secretary Baker appointed Mr. John D. Ryan as 
Second Assistant Secretary of War. Since May Mr. Ryan had been 
Director of the Aircraft Production Board (see supra, p. 19). On the 
same day First Assistant Secretary of War Crowell was designated to 
act as Director of Munitions.— On December 19 President Wilson 
nominated Joseph B. Eastman as member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to take the place of George W. Anderson, resigned.—On 
October 24 Albert Strauss was confirmed as successor to Paul M. 
Warburg on the Federal Reserve Board.— Huston Thompson suc- 
ceeded William J. Harris, resigned, on January 9, as member of the 
Federal Trade Commission.—On July 11 Edward N. Hurley resigned 
as chairman of the United States Shipping Board, and John Barton 
Payne of Chicago was nominated as a member of the board. Basil 
M. Manley succeeded Frank P. Walsh as joint chairman of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board.—A number of important changes occurred 
in the personnel of the United States diplomatic service. On Septem- 
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ber 18 John W. Davis, Solicitor General, was selected to succeed 
Walter Hines Page, resigned, as United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain.—On February 14 the resignation of William G. Sharp as am- 
bassador to France was announced and on the following day President 
Wilson nominated Hugh C. Wallace of Washington as his successor. 
—On June 16 the President nominated Norman Hapgood as minister 
to Denmark, Richard Crane as minister to Czechoslovakia, Hugh S. 
Gibson as minister to Poland and on July 10, H. Percival Dodge as 
minister to the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes.—As soon as the armistice 
was signed speculation as to whom President Wilson would appoint 
as United States delegates to the Peace Conference began. It was 
not, however, until shortly before the President sailed for France on 
December 4 that the people were informed of the names of their repre- 
sentatives. The delegates chosen to aid the President were Secretary 
Lansing, General Tasker H. Bliss, Col. Edward M. House and Mr. 
Henry White. The President was severely criticized by many for 
his failure to appoint representatives of the Senate and for his failure 
to appoint at least one representative member of the Republican 
party—The peace delegation was accompanied by a large staff of 
experts and authorities on history, economics and geography and 
international law who for many months had been compiling data for 
the use of the conference. Upon the return of President Wilson 
and Secretary Lansing from the Peace Conference early in July, 
Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State, went to Paris to act as a 
member of the American peace delegation.— As soon as the Sixty- 
sixth Congress convened the Republican majority appointed commit- 
tees to investigate the work of a number of government departments 
and agencies (see infra, p. 87).— During the course of the war the 
Department of Justice secured the conviction of numerous persons for 
conspiracy and sedition. On June 30, 1918, Eugene V. Debs, four 
times Socialist candidate for president, was arrested on the charge of 
violating the Espionage Act. On September 14 he was found guilty 
and sentenced to imprisonment for 10 years. On March 10, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upheld the conviction (see infra, p. 
87). On January 16 forty-six members of the I. W. W. were found 
guilty of conspiracy in the federal district court at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

CONGRESS. — The Sixty-fifth Congress, which lasted with but 
slight interruptions from April 2, 1917, to March 4, 1919, devoted itself 
almost exclusively to war legislation (see last Recorp, pp. 29-35). The 
second session opened December 3, 1917, and closed November 21, 
1918.—In order to increase the number of men subject to military 
service the Administration, on August 5, secured the introduction of 
the Man Power bill to amend the Selective Service Law so as to in- 
clude all males between the ages of 18 and 45 inclusive within its 
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provisions (see supra, p. 16). On August 21 the bill was reported to 
the House by the Committee on Military Affairs with amendments 
requiring that men between the ages of 20 and 45 should be called 
first and those of 18 last (the McKenzie amendment); that soldiers 
not yet 21 might receive commissions; and that the Secretary of War 
be allowed to assign for special training to educational institutions 
soldiers from 18 to 21 years, their tuition expenses to be assumed by 
the government. The McKenzie amendment was rejected, 194 to 147, 
and on August 24 the House passed the bill, 336 to 2. The Senate 
committee reported a “work or fight” amendment (the Thomas 
amendment) providing that persons placed in a deferred or exempted 
class on the ground of employment in essential war industries should 
not be entitled to remain therein unless they continued, while physi- 
cally able to do so, in such employment. The adoption of this 
amendment was opposed before the House Committee by Frank Mor- 
rison, Secretary of the American Federation of Labor, as an attempt 
to conscript labor. The House decisively defeated the “ anti-strike ” 
proposal, but the Senate sustained it by a vote of 40 to 29, after it had 
been modified so as not to apply in the case of a strike if the workers 
agreed to continue at work pending the decision of the War Labor 
Board. On August 27 the bill was approved as amended, 75 too. In 
conference the Thomas amendment was stricken out altogether. The 
bill then passed the Senate unanimously on August 27 and was signed 
by the President on August 31.—Early in the session the advocates of 
national prohibition secured the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment establishing national prohibition. (For the action of the states, 
see infra, p. 90.) The Food Production bill, finally approved on No- 
vember 21, was designed to stimulate the production and distribution 
of agricultural and other food products and to eliminate waste in their 
use. To this bill the friends of prohibition attached a rider which 
prohibited the use of grains or other foodstuffs in the manufacture of 
malt and vinous liquors after May 1, 1919, until the end of the period 
of demobilization, and the sale of liquors after June 30, 1919. This 
bill had passed the House on May 23, 1918, by a vote of 231 to 64, but 
not until the Randall amendment, providing that only one-half the 
appropriation carried by the bill should be available if the President 
failed to prohibit the use of foodstuffs in the production of beers and 
wines, had been accepted by a vote of 178 to 137. During June the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture held hearings at which divergent 
views respecting war-time prohibition were voiced. Among those 
who opposed the measure were Bainbridge Colby of the United 
States Shipping Board, Postmaster-General Burleson, Herbert Hoover 
and President Wilson himself. In spite of the objections raised 
the Senate committee reported a prohibition amendment, and the 
Senate on July 10 sustained, by a vote of 36 to 33, the Gore sub- 
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stitute amendment, which proposed to forbid the manufacture of 
beer and wine after November 1, 1918, and until the end of the war, 
and the sale of whiskey, wine and beer after December 31. The 
President finally succeeded in persuading Senator Sheppard, the 
leader of the prohibition forces, to change the dates fixed in the 
amendment. These changes, known as the Sheppard substitute, were 
accepted by the Senate on August 29. The Food Production bill 
prohibiting the manufacture of beer and wine after May 1, 1919, 
and the sale of all intoxicating liquors after July 1, 1919, until the 
completion of demobilization, was approved by the Senate on Sep- 
tember 6. The Senate amendment was accepted by the House on 
September 23, 171 to 34. The conference came to an agreement on 
November 18, and the President approved it on November 21 (see 
also Prohibition, infra, p. 91).—Another important question of public 
policy which gave the members of Congress much concern was the 
Susan B. Anthony suffrage amendment. This measure had passed the 
House by exactly the required two-thirds vote on January Io, 1918 (see 
last Recorp, p. 34). The Democrats were divided almost equally on 
the measure, but the Republicans voted affirmatively 5 to 1. There 
was long delay in calling up the resolution in the Senate because its 
advocates saw little hope of carrying it. But in the meanwhile the 
suffrage lobby was engaged in bringing tremendous political pressure 
to bear upon senators opposed to the amendment. Besides, the 
President made no secret of his desire that the resolution pass. The 
debate began in the Senate on September 26 and at once made clear 
the position southern senators would take, when Senator Williams of 
Mississippi moved to amend by inserting the word “white” before 
the word “citizens”. On the 30th the President appeared before the 
Senate to urge the adoption of the amendment on the ground that 
it “was vitally essential to the prosecution of the great war of 
humanity”. But the resolution failed, the vote on October 1 being 
53 to 31, three less than the required two-thirds. There were 26 
Democrats for and 21 against the amendment. Twenty-seven Repub- 
licans voted yes and only 10 no (see infra, p. 79).—The immensity of 
the work undertaken by the United States in its conduct of the war 
may be judged from the fact that the appropriations made by the 
Sixty-fifth Congress amounted to a total of over $50,000,000,000.— 
Soon after the second session began it was recognized that changes 
in the War Revenue Act of October 3, 1917 (see last REcorD, p. 30), 
would be necessary to meet the expenditures of the government. 
Moreover, certain sections of that act, such as the “salaries tax” 
and the second-class mail section, were very unpopular. As early 
as January 5 Senator Smoot had introduced a bill which he desired 
to substitute for the War Revenue Act. His bill contained radical 
modifications of the income and excess-profits sections and provided 
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for the elimination of the zone system of the second-class mail sec- 
tion. On June 7 the Ways and Means Committee settled down to 
public hearings on the $8,000,000,000 revenue bill proposed by Sec- 
retary McAdoo, and Congress reluctantly abandoned its hope of an 
early adjournment. The hearings on the bill continued throughout 
July and August, Congress remaining in session with three-day 
adjournments. On September 3, Chairman Kitchin introduced a 
War Revenue bill into the House. It followed the general fea- 
tures of the previous revenue laws and sought to secure larger 
returns by increasing the rates levied rather than by introducing 
new sources of taxation, though a number of such new sources 
were used. War profits and excess profits were to yield $3,200,- 
000,000; individual incomes and corporation incomes, $2,464,000,000; 
liquors, $1,140,000,000; and miscellaneous, stamp and consumption 
taxes, the rest of the $8,000,000,000. The bill was taken up in 
the House on the oth. Republican members criticized it on the 
ground that it placed undue burdens upon the present generation. 
Only minor changes were made, however, and on September 20 the 
House approved the bill without a single opposing vote. On the day 
following it was received by the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
The Finance Committee showed little haste in reporting it to the 
Senate even after the Secretary of the Treasury had urged speedy 
action. A strong attempt was made to reduce the profits-tax section, 
and it was claimed that to attempt to raise one-third of the money 
required by taxation was as unwise as it was unprecedented. The 
proposed tax on automobiles was greatly reduced; the luxury taxes 
were eliminated; the rates on liquors were lowered; and the war- and 
excess-profits schedules were materially altered. The committee was 
still considering the bill on November 14 when Secretary McAdoo, 
because of the signing of the armistice, brought forward recommenda- 
tions for the reduction and elimination of certain items so that the 
total yield of the act might be reduced to six billions. The second 
session came to a close on November 21, the revenue bill and the 
suggestions of the Treasury Department still being before the Finance 
Committee. — The third or short session of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
convened on December 2. On the day before he left for France Presi- 
dent Wilson delivered his annual message to Congress. He failed to 
meet the hope of many that he would outline his views relative to 
the peace settlement, but merely announced that it was his purpose 
to attend the Peace Conference in Paris. He urged the passage of 
the suffrage amendment; commended the proposals of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for a $6,000,000,000 revenue bill for 1919 and 
one of $4,000,000,000 for the year following; called attention to the 
need of an early decision on the railroad question; approved an en- 
larged naval building program; and supported the proposal of the 
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Secretary of the Interior for a reclamation project for the establish- 
ment of homes for returning soldiers. — The War Revenue bill (see 
supra, p. 77) with the modifications made by the Finance Committee 
was finally presented to the Senate on December 6. The clause pro- 
posing to raise $4,000,000,000 for the year 1920 caused Republicans 
much concern, but their objections were overridden by a strict party 
vote of 37 to 31 on December 21. The Senate restored the semi- 
luxury taxes which the Finance Committee had struck out but re- 
duced them from 20 to 10 per cent. Just before the vote in the 
Senate, Senator La Follette’s substitute measure to raise $9,000,000,- 
000 by taxation, $5,000,000,000 of which was to come from corpora- 
tion war profits, was defeated by a vote of 54 to 6, those favoring it 
being Borah, Gronna, La Follette, Norris, Nugent and Vardaman. 
The manufacturers’ sale tax on motor tractors, trailers and trucks 
was eliminated, as was also the zone system of postage on second- 
class mail matter. One of the most important amendments adopted 
by the Senate was the provision which imposed an additional tax 
of 10 per cent. on the profits of industries employing the labor 
of children. The bill finally passed the Senate on December 23. 
It was not until February 13 that it passed Congress by an almost 
unanimous vote as amended first by the Senate and then in confer- 
ence. The President signed the measure on February 24. Most of 
the Senate amendments were retained by the conference. In the 
matter of higher rates on corporation incomes and in the second-class 
postage rates, however, Mr. Kitchin succeeded in defeating the Senate 
conferees. The bill provides for raising the largest amount of money 
ever demanded in any country. The final estimate is that it will bring 
in $6,070,000,000 for 1919 and $4,000,000,000 for 1920. The major por- 
tion of this immense sum will come from exceedingly heavy taxa- 
tion of large individual and corporate incomes. The new individual 
income tax raises the normal tax from 2 to 6 per cent. on incomes 
less than $4,000 and to 12 per cent. on those in excess of that 
amount. There is an exemption of $1,000 for single and $2,000 
for married persons. Surtaxes begin at $5,000 in which case the 
rate is I per cent. and are graduated so as to reach 65 per cent. on 
that portion of an income in excess of $1,000,000. Corporations must 
pay a rate of 12 per cent. on the net income above the credits allowed 
and must also pay on excess and war profits if there be such.—Be- 
cause of the determination of certain senators to debate the League of 
Nations Covenant, the desire to force the President to call an extra 
session of the Sixty-sixth Congress and a determined filibuster in the 
Senate on the last day, a number of important appropriation bills 
failed to pass. These were: Third Deficiency, $776,000,000 (including 
$750,000,000 for railroads); Sundry Civil, $851,000,000; Agricultural, 
$37,000,000; District of Columbia, $11,500,000; Army, $1,240,000,000; 
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Naval, $820,000,000; and Indian, $11,000,000—making a total of $3,746,- 
500,000. The failure of the deficiency bill caused the greatest concern 
because out of it were to be met the immediate needs of a number of 
departments for the rest of the year as well as the pressing require- 
ments of the Railroad Administration (see supra, p. 25).—The House 
on February 18 defeated a ‘ 
which had been attached to the regular army appropriation bill at the 
request of the Administration, and on the same day accepted the pro- 
posal of the Senate for the resumption of voluntary enlistments in an 
army of 175,000 allowed by the act of 1916—On February 8 the Senate 
defeated Senator Borah’s amendment to the Post-Office bill providing 
for the repeal of that part of the Espionage Law which authorizes the 
Postmaster General to censor publications by denying them access to 
the mails——The Rivers and Harbors bill as passed by the House car- 
ried appropriations approximating $27,000,000. To this the Senate 
added $6,000,000.— The Victory Loan bill, passed on March 2, pro- 
vided for a loan of $7,000,000,000 in the form of notes of from one to 
five years and also amended the War Finance Corporation Act (see 
last Recorp, p. 34) by giving that corporation power to promote for- 
eign commerce and by extending its life for one year after the proc- 
lamation of peace.—On February 22 the bill guaranteeing to farmers 
$2.26 per bushel for this year’s wheat crop passed the House by a vote 
of 277 to 14. The Senate concurred after minor amendments had 
been accepted.—In July, 1918, the House had passed a bill providing 
for the next national census. The bill was passed at the end of the 
third session without a provision for civil service appointments. Near 
the end of the session Senator New of Indiana moved the following 
“rider” to the Census bill: “ That hereafter in making appointments 
to clerical and other positions in executive departments and inde- 
pendent governmental establishments preference shall be given to 
honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, or marines, and the widows of 
such, if they are qualified to hold such positions.” The Senate ap- 
proved and it was later accepted by the House. — On January 16 the 
Senate, by a vote of 50 to 21, dismissed the charges which had been 
lodged against Senator La Follette of Wisconsin (see last Recorp, p. 
30).—At the urgent request of President Wilson the House on Jan- 
uary 13 passed a bill appropriating the sum of $100,000,000 to be used 
in purchasing food for the starving millions in the war-devastated 
regions of Europe. The Senate passed it on January 24 by a vote of 
53 to 18—The advocates of the federal woman suffrage amendment 
made another attempt to secure a favorable vote during the last ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fifth Congress. On February 10 the Senate by a 
vote of 55 to 29 again refused to submit the amendment to the states. 
In spite of the urgent cabled appeal of President Wilson that the 
amendment be adopted, the majority of southern Democrats voted 
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in the negative, standing for the principle of states rights—Senator 
Johnson’s resolution demanding the withdrawal of American troops 
from Russia was tabled on February 14 by the casting vote of the Vice- 
President.—After the publication of the draft of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations on February 14, senators gave considerable atten- 
tion to its provisions. Republican senators were outspoken in their 
criticism of the plan, which appeared to them not only to violate the 
Monroe Doctrine but also to surrender American independence. Sen- 
ators Poindexter, Reed, Sherman, Lodge and Knox were among the 
opponents of the Covenant. President Wilson’s conference with the 
Foreign Relations Committees did not seem to influence Republican 
members to change their point of view. Senator Lodge criticized the 
vagueness of the language of the draft and suggested amendments 
preserving the Monroe Doctrine, providing for the complete exclu- 
sion from the jurisdiction of the League of such questions as are 
involved in regulating immigration and naturalization, allowing peace- 
ful withdrawal from it, and defining more accurately the methods 
to be used by the league in enforcing its decisions. Just before the 
Congress adjourned thirty-seven members of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
signed a round robin in support of the stand taken by Senator Lodge 
and in favor of his resolution to the effect that the constitution of the 
League of Nations “in the form now proposed to the Peace Confer- 
ence should not be accepted by the United States”, and that the 
proposal for the establishment of the League be taken up for careful 
and serious consideration after a satisfactory peace treaty had been 
negotiated. The President, just before his return to Paris, said: 
“When that treaty comes back, gentlemen on this side will find the 
Covenant not only in it, but so many threads of the treaty tied to the 
Covenant that you cannot dissect the Covenant from the treaty with- 
out destroying the whole vital structure.” — The final session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress ended in a filibuster conducted by Senators Sher- 
man, La Follette and France (see supra, p. 78).— After the United 
States entered the war both political parties preserved a non-partisan 
spirit in the conduct of public affairs. President Wilson had declared 
politics adjourned. Nevertheless, as the year advanced the party 
leaders became more active in preparing their organizations for the 
fall contest. Vance McCormick continued as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and Will Hays of Indiana was chosen 
chairman of the Republican National Committee. Mr. Hays threw 
himself wholeheartedly into the work of securing the election of 
a Republican Congress, declaring: “ The Republican Party has always 
been a war party and its success will aid the progress of the war, 
for we demand an even more vigorous prosecution of it than do 
the Democrats.” President Wilson openly aligned himself against 
certain Democratic candidates who had opposed his war policies and 
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secured the defeat of Representatives Slayden of Texas and Huddle- 
son of Alabama, and of Senators Vardaman of Mississippi and Hard- 
wick of Georgia. In New York, Democrats and Republicans combined 
in four districts and thus secured the defeat of the Socialist anti-war 
candidates, among whom were Congressman London and Morris Hil- 
quit—The campaign was late in getting under way. Ten days before 
the election, however, on October 25, President Wilson gave a de- 
cided stimulus to partisan activity by his unprecedented appeal to the 
voters of the country for the election of a Democratic Congress. He 
admitted that the Republican minority in Congress had been “ unques- 
tionably pro-war” but blamed them for being “ anti-administration ” 
and seeking to take the choice of policy and the conduct of the war out 
of his hands and desiring “not so much to support the President as 
to control him”. He contended that it was no time for divided coun- 
sels or leadership or for “ contest and obstruction”, and held that the 
return of a Republican majority to either house of Congress would 
be considered on the other side of the water as a repudiation of his 
leadership. This partisan appeal of President Wilson roused Repub- 
lican leaders to a high state of party excitement. The next day they 
issued a ringing rejoinder. They rebuked the President for sending 
out a party appeal after he had declared politics adjourned, and for 
calling upon his countrymen to vote for Democrats, without refer- 
ence to whether they had been in favor of war measures. They 
claimed a better war record than that of the Democrats. In a speech 
at Carnegie Hall ex-President Roosevelt severely denounced the 
President for his appeal and on October 31 joined with ex-President 
Taft in a joint appeal to the country for the election of a Repub- 
lican Congress. In this statement the two ex-Presidents criticized 
President Wilson for the vagueness of his Fourteen Points and for 
his exchange of notes with Germany, which “caused a deep concern 
among our people lest he may by his parleying concede her a peace 
around a council table instead of a sentence from a court”. The 
Democrats came to the defense of the President and pointed to the 
great war and peace measures successfully carried through by their 
party. — The election resulted in a Republican victory in both houses 
of Congress. The Democratic majority of 5 in the House was re- 
placed by a Republican majority of 45; the Democratic majority of 
6 in the Senate, by a Republican majority of 2. The more striking 
results in the senatorial elections were the defeat of Henry Ford 
by Commander Newberry in Michigan; the defeat of Senator Weeks 
by David I. Walsh, Democrat, in Massachusetts; the defeat of Sen- 
ator James Hamilton Lewis by Medill McCormick, Republican, in 
Illinois; and the reélection of Senator Norris, accused of pacifism, 
in Nebraska. Republicans gained seats in the House in Kansas, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Mexico, Missouri, Rhode Island and 
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Michigan, while Democrats gained in New York and New Jersey. 
All Socialist candidates in New York were defeated. Victor Ber- 
ger of Wisconsin was the only Socialist elected to the House.— 
In February the Republican caucus chose Frederick H. Gillett as 
the Republican candidate for Speaker of the House. He defeated 
his rival James R. Mann by a vote of 138 to 69. This was gener- 
ally considered a victory for the liberals, but in spite of his defeat 
for the speakership, Mr. Mann, through his control over the Com- 
mittee on Committees, became the dominating personality in the 
House organization. In organizing the Senate the Republicans faced 
a similar difficulty of reconciling conservatives and radicals. Con- 
siderable opposition had developed to Senator Penrose and certain 
other conservatives whom the rule of seniority would place at the 
head of important committees. But in the end, the conservatives 
were generally successful.— The special session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress opened on May 19 in response to President Wilson’s call 
cabled from Paris. The Republicans organized both houses, coming 
into control again after having been in the minority eight years in 
the House and six years in the Senate. Albert B. Cummins of Iowa 
was chosen President, pro tem. of the Senate and Frederick H. Gillett 
of Massachusetts, Speaker of the House. The party leaders on the 
floor of the Senate are Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts for the 
Republicans and Thomas S. Martin of Virginia for the Democrats. 
Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming is the Republican leader in the 
House, and Champ Clark of Missouri is the Democratic leader.—The 
House refused to seat Victor L. Berger, the Socialist congressman- 
elect from Milwaukee, on the ground that he had been convicted of 
disloyalty. By a strict party vote of 49 to 42 the Republican caucus 
slate for committee chairmanships was adopted by the Senate on May 
28, the opposition of the progressive Republicans to Senator Penrose 
as chairman of the Finance Committee having proved ineffectual—On 
May 20 the President’s message cabled from Paris was read by the 
clerks in the Senate and the House. It urged the progressive im- 
provement of labor conditions through the genuine democratization 
of industry; the creation of land settlements for returned soldiers 
and sailors; the maintenance of the federal employment service; the 
building up of the shipping industry and the encouragement of Amer- 
ican foreign trade; the adjustment of taxation so that it might rest 
as lightly as possible on the productive resources of the country; 
the increase of the tariff on dyes and chemicals to prevent the compe- 
tition of German products; the passage of the federal woman suf- 
frage amendment; the return of the railroads at the end of the year 
and the telephones and telegraph systems as soon as practicable; 
and the repeal of wartime prohibition on the ground that demobiliza- 
tion had progressed sufficiently to make it safe to allow beers and 
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wines to be sold.—The first legislative action taken by the House was 
the passage of the suffrage amendment, the vote on May 21 being 304 
to 89. The amendment passed the Senate on June 4 by a vote of 56 
to 25 (see infra, p. 91).—Immediately upon reassembling, members of 
the Senate resumed their discussion of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant, a number of Republican senators making bitter attacks upon it. 
On June 9, a stormy debate was precipitated by a cablegram from 
President Wilson to Secretary Tumulty stating that the President was 
not inclined to submit the treaty to the Senate at that time. There- 
upon Senator Borah moved that a copy of the treaty which had come 
into his possession be printed in the Record. The motion was adopted 
after an acrimonious debate.—On June 10, through a resolution offered 
by Senator Knox of Pennsylvania, a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the opponents of the League of Nations Covenant made 
a move to separate it from the treaty of peace, though the President 
had declared this to be impossible (see supra, p. 80). The Knox reso- 
lution was reported by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
June 12. On June 17 Senator Knox, speaking in its favor, declared 
that his purpose was to give the United States an opportunity to 
study the League Covenant so that a deliberate decision might be 
reached upon the wisdom of becoming a member of the League which 
he declared would sacrifice American sovereignty. There was con- 
siderable debate upon the resolution, but as the time for handing the 
final draft of the treaty to the German representatives approached, it 
became evident that it could not be passed. Opponents of the 
resolution pointed out that its adoption would only encourage the 
Germans to refuse to sign. On June 22 Senator Lodge intimated that 
the fight for the resolution had been abandoned. The Republican 
majority found it impossible to agree upon a definite line of action, 
some being inclined to favor the League Covenant, many others to 
see it modified in certain particulars, and still others to assume a 
definitely hostile attitude toward it. This lack of agreement among 
the Republicans seemed to create unity among the Democrats, who 
with few exceptions stood firmly for the Covenant. Fearing the 
effect of Republican opposition to the League upon the public opinion 
of the country, a number of prominent Republicans, among them 
ex-President Taft, George W. Wickersham and Oscar Strauss, in 
a letter addressed to the senators from New York, urged that polit- 
ical partisanship should have no place in the consideration of the 
proposed League of Nations and advised the Senate to ratify the 
Covenant promptly without attempting to embarrass it by amend- 
ment.—On June 21 Senator Lodge made public a letter of Elihu Root 
written in reply to a request for Mr. Root’s opinion relative to the 
Covenant. The letter advised that since important objections raised 
by opponents of the League had not been given consideration in the 
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84 
redraft of the Covenant, the proper way to emphasize those objec- 
tions would be through a qualifying resolution adopted with the rati- 
fication of the treaty. Mr. Root expressed himself in favor of the 
Knox resolution, but in the event of the Covenant not being separated 
from the treaty he advised a qualifying resolution. The reservations 
which he suggested were: that in ratifying the treaty the Senate re- 
pudiate Article X of the Covenant; that the United States ratify the 
treaty with the understanding that it should have the right to secede 
from the League on two years’ notice whether its international obliga- 
tions under the Covenant had been fulfilled or not; and that the United 
States ratify with the understanding that in so doing it would not re- 
linquish its traditional attitude toward purely American questions, or 
deem it necessary to submit its policy regarding purely American 
questions to the decision or recommendation of other powers. With 
Mr. Root coming into the breach, the attack of the opponents of the 
Covenant shifted from the attempt to separate it from the peace 
treaty to the attempt to modify it when the President should see 
fit to submit it. — On July 8 President Wilson returned from Paris 
and two days later, in an address devoted almost wholly to the 
League of Nations, formally presented to the Senate the peace treaty 
signed by Germany. He claimed that a league of free nations had 
become a practical necessity, to which the framers of the treaty felt 
obliged to turn “as an indispensable instrumentality for the main- 
tenance of the new order it was their purpose to set up in the world ”. 
The fact that the Covenant of the League was the first substan- 
tive part of the treaty to be worked out and agreed upon had helped 
to make the formulation of the rest easier. The Covenant was “ not 
merely an instrument to adjust and remedy old wrongs under a new 
treaty of peace; it was the only hope for mankind”. In opening his 
address the President placed his services and all the information he 
possessed at the disposal of the Committee on Foreign Affairs “any 
time, either informally or in session”, as the committee might 
prefer. He announced that he would presently lay before the Senate 
the special treaty with France. The peace treaty was at once re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Debate over the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty began on July 14 with a speech by Senator Swan- 
son of Virginia in support of the League. The senator urged that the 
Covenant be accepted without reservations and insisted that if any were 
adopted the entire treaty would have to go back to the Peace Confer- 
ence. He thought reservations would have the effect of amendments 
which would not be binding until subscribed to by the other powers. 
The reservations proposed he held to be unnecessary. He denied 
that the Covenant surrendered our sovereignty, defended Article X and 
insisted that the Covenant safeguarded the Monroe Doctrine.—During 
the debate over the Shantung settlement, on July 15, Senator Lodge 
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spoke of the Chinese-Japanese treaty of 1915 as “extortion”. Sen- 
ators Norris, Borah, McCormick and Fall, Republicans, bitterly at- 
tacked the Shantung settlement, while Senators Hitchcock and Wil- 
liams, Democrats, defended it.— On July 16 it was announced that 
President Wilson would begin a series of conferences with Republican 
senators on the following day at the White House, his purpose being 
to lay before the opponents of the Covenant information on those 
provisions to which objections had been made.—On July 17, in the 
Senate, Senator Borah proposed a referendum vote on the League 
Covenant and the Shantung award as a guide to the Senate.—On the 
following day President Wilson addressed a letter to Senator Lodge, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, asking the committee’s 
approval of a provisional appointment of a United States representa- 
tive on the Reparation Commission (see supra, p. 55). On July 22 the 
committee rejected the proposal.—On July 23, a plan of ex-President 
Taft for “interpretations ” in the Senate’s acceptance of the Covenant 
was made public. Mr. Taft’s suggestions created a sensation in the 
Senate because of his well-known advocacy of unreserved ratifica- 
tion. His suggestions, which were put forward in a letter to Will 
Hays, were similar to those proposed by Mr. Root, except that they 
provided that self-governing dominions be not represented on the 
council with the mother country and for the possible withdrawal 
of the United States after ten years. Mr. Taft’s suggestions utterly 
failed to bring together the President and his opponents, or even 
the Republican opponents of the Covenant, who seemed as far from 
agreement at the end of July as they had been when the treaty was 
submitted to the Senate. The President was making preparations 
at the end of July for an extended speaking tour in behalf of the 
League of Nations.— On June 6 the House Committee on Military 
Affairs completed the annual Army appropriation bill carrying $800,- 
000,000; the bill sent to the Senate during the previous session had 
carried $1,117,000,000. On June 16 the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff appeared before the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs and advocated an army of 500,000 men. The Senate voted a 
week later for an army of 400,000. The House had provided for only 
300,000, but on June 27 conferees agreed to compromise on an army of 
325,000 and an appropriation therefor amounting to $772,300,000. On 
June 12 the naval appropriation bill carrying $601,500,000 was reported 
to the House; the Senate bill reported on June 23 carried $646,272,000. 
The bill as approved carried $616,000,000. The other appropriation bills 
left over by the Sixty-fifth Congress and passed before July 1, the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, were: Agricultural, $33,900,000; District of 
Columbia, $15,364,000; Indian, $11,131,000; Sundry Civil, $605,160,000; 
Railroad Deficiency, $750,000,000; Third Deficiency, $24,305,000, exclu- 
Sive of $45,000,000 urgent deficiency appropriations for the Bureau of 
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War Risk Insurance and Pensions. These eight bills as passed by the 
Sixty-sixth Congress carried $940,610,598 less than they had as they 
stood at the end of the previous session. During the debates on appro- 
priation bills attempts to strike out the appropriation for the United 
States Tariff Commission and to cut down the appropriation for the 
work of the Federal Trade Commission were unsuccessful.—The agri- 
cultural appropriation bill as passed by Congress contained a rider 
repealing the daylight saving law. Because of this, President Wilson 
vetoed the entire measure. The House failed to pass the bill over the 
veto and then passed it without the rider. The President also sent 
back to Congress the Sundry Civil bill on the ground that it did not 
adequately provide for vocational rehabilitation. Several millions 
were then added.—The Senate and House agreed upon August I as 
the date for the transfer of the “ wire” systems to their owners Fed- 
eral control lasted just one year.— On July 29 the House, after a 
partisan debate, adopted a resolution directing the Secretary of War 
“to place on sale, without delay, the surplus food products in the 
hands of or under the control of the War Department.—The Volstead 
Prohibition Enforcement bill passed the House on July 22 by a vote 
of 287 to 100, practically as reported from committee. The bill de- 
fines intoxicating beverages as those that have one-half of one per 
cent. or more of alcohol, forbids the possession of liquor evidently 
for the purpose of sale in violation of the law and places the burden 
of proof on the possessor, permits the possession of liquor in pri- 
vate homes but only for personal consumption of the owner, his 
family and bona fide guests. It provides for the enforcement of the 
constitutional amendment and the war-time prohibition act in prac- 
tically the same manner, such enforcement in both cases resting 
with the Internal Revenue Bureau and the Department of Justice, 
and gives the officers under the search-and-seizure section the right 
to enter a dwelling in which liquor is sold and seize it together 
with manufacturing apparatus. Punishment for the first vioiation 
is $1000 or six months’ imprisonment. A strong attempt was 
made by the radicals to make all possession of liquors an offense. 
It failed, however, on account of the prevailing sentiment against 
offensive searches and seizures in private houses. —On June 6 the 
Senate by a vote of 60 to 1 adopted Senator Borah’s resolution 
asking the American delegates at the Peace Conference to secure a 
hearing for the Irish delegates, headed by Eamonn de Valera, and 
expressing sympathy for the Irish people in its aspiration for “a gov- 
ernment of its own choice ”.—Among the important bills pending in 
Congress at the end of July were the Lane-Mondell land bill for re- 
turning soldiers, the Kenyon-Anderson bill to regulate the packing in- 
dustry and a number of important bills providing for the establish- 
ment of a budget system. — Shortly after the assembling of the new 
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Congress the House appointed a select committee to investigate ex- 
penditures of the War Department with Congressman Graham of Illi- 
nois as its chairman. Many regular committees also were given 
special investigative powers. 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY.—Among the important decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court were the following: The First Amend- 
ment, guaranteeing freedom of speech and of the press, does not pro- 
tect an individual convicted under the Espionage Act for printing and 
distributing in time of war a document calculated to cause insubordina- 
tion in the military and naval forces and obstruction to the recruiting 
and enlistment service. ‘“ When a nation is at war many things that 
might be said in time of peace are such a hindrance to its effort that their 
utterance will not be endured so long as men fight and that no Court 
could regard them as protected by any constitutional right ” (Schenck 
v. United States, 39 S. C. R. 247). Nor does it protect a person con- 
victed of conspiring to violate that act by means of publishing and 
circulating, in a newspaper, articles attempting to cause disloyalty, 
mutiny and refusal to do duty in the military and naval forces, since 
the amendment obviously was not intended to give immunity for 
every possible use of language (Frohwerk v. United States, 39 S. C. 
R. 249). Nor is it a valid defense against conviction under that act for 
delivering a speech opposing war and so expressed that its natural 
effect is to obstruct recruiting (Debs v. United States, 39 S. C. R. 
252).—The Harrison Narcotic Drug Act, which seeks to confine the 
handling of narcotic drugs to certain specified dealers by requiring 
registration with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the pay- 
ment of an excise tax and by prohibiting the sale of such drugs except 
upon written order upon blanks furnished by the commissioner, is a 
valid exercise of the power of Congress to impose excise taxes and is 
not a mere attempt to exercise the reserved police power of the 
states. The motives of Congress in passing the act are not subject to 
judicial inquiry (United States v. Doremus, 39 S. C. R. 214).—A state 
law imposing a penalty for the sale of condensed milk unless made 
from unadulterated full cream milk does not contravene the Four- 
teenth Amendment nor does its indirect effect on interstate commerce 
invalidate it (Hebe Co. v. Shaw, 39 S. C. R. 125).—A city ordinance 
restricting the area of billboards to 400 square feet, the height to 14 
feet, requiring a space of 4 feet between them and the ground, for- 
bidding them nearer than 6 feet to any building or side of a lot etc., 
does not constitute an unreasonable and unconstitutional limitation 
on liberty or property but is a valid police regulation in the interest 
of “safety, morality, health and decency”. Nor do certain trifling 
details having xsthetic considerations in view render the ordinance 
invalid (St. Louis Poster Advertising Co. v. St. Louis, 39 S. C. R. 
274).—An order of a State Railroad and Warehouse Commission re- 
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quiring a railroad company to extend a side track from its main line 
to a manufacturing plant, partly at its own expense, does not violate 
the Fourteenth Amendment as taking the company’s property for 
private use, nor does such order violate said amendment as taking the 
company’s property for public use without due compensation, a hear- 
ing before the commission and in the district court having been 
allowed (Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. v. Ochs, 39 S. C. R. 343).—A city 
acting under state authorization may, without violating the Federal 
Constitution, impose a license tax restricted to the right to do local 
business where such tax does not burden or discriminate against in- 
terstate business and when the local business is so substantial that it 
does not clearly appear that the tax is a disguised attempt to tax 
interstate commerce. Such a tax is a valid exercise of the police 
power for revenue purposes even though it may necessitate a contri- 
bution from interstate business (Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. v. Rich- 
mond, 39 S. C. R. 265).—A state may under its police power pass 
proper inspection laws for oils brought within its borders in interstate 
commerce and charge a fee reasonably sufficient to pay the cost of 
inspection (Pure Oil Co. v. Minnesota, 39 S. C. R. 35); but inspection 
fees when grossly in excess of the cost of inspection are unconstitu- 
tional in that they impose a direct burden upon interstate commerce 
(Standard Oil Co. v. Graves, 39 S. C. R. 320). —A state law allowing 
insurance brokers’ licenses only to residents of the state who have been 
licensed insurance agents of it for two years does not, as to a citizen 
of another state, violate the constitutional guarantee that citizens of 
each state shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several states, since there is no discrimination on account of 
citizenship at all, citizens of the state and of other states alike being 
obliged to meet the same residence requirements (La Tourette v. Mc- 
Master, 39 S. C. R. 160).—A railroad company whose charter provides 
that its property shall be taxable only in a certain way and to a cer- 
tain amount cannot be burdened with additional taxes by a subsequent 
censtitution of the state without impairing a contract obligation (Cen- 
tral of Georgia Ry. Co. v. Wright, 39 S. C. R. 181).— A city may re- 
quire a street railway to remove the tracks of lines the franchise for 
which has expired but cannot without denying due process require 
the continuance of service thereon on terms not allowing a reason- 
able return on the investment. Moreover, the obligation of the fran- 
chise contract for a company’s line, fixing the fare at five cents with- 
out transfer, is impaired in the case of a continuous trip beginning on 
a non-franchise line and extending over it and a franchise line by an 
ordinance requiring all this service for five cents (Detroit United Ry. 
Co. v. Detroit, 39 S. C. R. 151).—Though authority to place a railroad 
track on a street constitutes a vested property right, it is subject to 
police regulations reasonably necessary for public safety; hence an 
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ordinance requiring its removal because of interference with public 
travel is not repugnant to the obligation of contract or due process 
clause; nor does such ordinance violate the commerce clause where it 
involves no discrimination against interstate commerce though it may 
incidentally affect such commerce (Denver & R. G. Co. v. Denver, 39 
S. C. R. 450).—A state tax upon cars of a foreign corporation em- 
ployed in the state, computed by taking as their assessed value a sum 
bearing the same ratio to the value of all its cars that the miles of 
road in the state over which the cars move bears to the total mileage 
so traversed in all states, is arbitrary, results in grossly excessive 
valuation, violates the Fourteenth Amendment as to due process and 
also constitutes an undue burden on interstate commerce (Union Tank 
Line v. Wright, 39 S. C. R. 276).—A shipment of rough material from 
the forest to the mill, both within the same state, is not interstate 
commerce nor beyond the rate-making power of the state, though 95 
per cent. of the finished product be eventually sold without the state, 
there being no continuous movement (Arkadelphia Milling Co. v. St. 
Louis, S. W. Ry. Co., 39 S. C. R. 237).—Though the transportation of 
gas through pipe lines from one state to local distributing companies 
in another constitutes interstate commerce which must be free from 
unreasonable state interference, the interstate character of the com- 
merce ceases when the gas passes into the mains of the local com- 
panies, and the rates charged to consumers are subject to the regula- 
tions of state utilities commissions (Public Utilities Commission of 
Kansas v. Landon, 39 S. C. R. 268).— Under the acts of Congress 
authorizing the President to take over the railroad, telegraph and 
telephone systems of the country in time of war and to prescribe 
rates, the President may fix intrastate rates as well as interstate rates. 
To restrict such rate-making power to interstate rates would involve 
a limitation in the war powers of the United States (Northern Pac. 
Ry. Co. v. North Dakota, 39 S. C. R. 502; Dakota Cent. Telephone Co. 
v. South Dakota, 39 S. C. R. 507). — The transportation of liquor on 
the person of a passenger from one state to another is within the 
regulatory power of Congress, since it constitutes interstate com- 
merce, and in exercising its power to regulate interstate commerce 
Congress may forbid the transportation of liquor into a state for per- 
sonal use even though the state which prohibits the manufacture and 
sale of liquors for beverage purposes may permit such transporta- 
tion. Congress is not limited in its regulatory power to the carrying 
out of the state law, but under its plenary powers over interstate 
commerce may enact laws even more stringent (United States v. Hill, 
39 S. C. R. 143).—An employee of a railroad company, killed by a pass- 
ing train, while shoveling snow on the railroad company’s premises 
between a platform and tracks used for interstate and intrastate cars 
and commerce, was employed in interstate commerce; hence the award 
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to his widow and children must be made under the federal Employers’ 
Liability Act and not under the state compensation law (New York 
Cent. Ry. Co. v. Porter, 39 S. C. R. 188).—A state employers’ lia- 
bility law designating certain specified employments as inherently 
dangerous and imposing liability upon employers in such employ- 
ments for the accidental injury or death to employees arising out of 
and in the course of the employment and not caused by their own 
negligence or the negligence of the employee, does not deny employers 
the equal protection of the law nor does it deprive them of property 
without due process of law (Arizona Copper Co. v. Hammer, 39 S. C. 
R. 553).—In the absence of any purpose to create or maintain a 
monopoly, a manufacturer engaged in an entirely private business may 
exercise his discretion as to the persons with whom he will deal and 
may announce in advance his refusal to sell to retailers who will not 
maintain certain resale prices (United States v. Colgate & Co., 39 S. 
C. R. 465).—The federal Migratory Bird Act, prohibiting the destruc- 
tion or taking of migratory birds contrary to regulations as to closed 
seasons, does not manifest the intention of Congress to exclusive 
jurisdiction over the subject so as to make void a state law prohibit- 
ing the shipping of such birds by private or common carrier, the state 
law not being inconsistent with the federal law (Carey v. South Da- 
kota, 39 S. C. R. 403).—News is property and is not abandoned to the 
public for all purposes when published, and a rival news-gathering 
agency securing news from bulletins or early editions for the purpose 
of setting it in competition with the agency that gathered it is en- 
gaged in unfair competition (International News Service v. Associated 
Press, 39 S. C. R. 68).—The word “ House” as used in Art. I, sec. 7, 
clause 2 of the Federal Constitution, which requires a two-thirds vote 
of each house to pass a bill over the president’s veto, means two-thirds 
of a quorum, not two-thirds of the entire membership (Missouri Pac. 
Ry. Co. v. Kansas, 39 S. C. R. 93). 

PROHIBITION.—The contest over the prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating beverages by constitutional amend- 
ment came to a close January 16 when Nebraska became the 36th 
state to ratify. The 18th amendment, which was before the states 
less than 13 months, provides that “after one year from the ratifi- 
cation of this article the manufacture, sale or transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the expor- 
tation thereof from the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited”, and 
further, that “the Congress and the several states shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” 
Thirteen states had ratified the amendment on August 1, 1918 (see 
last Recorp, p. 37). Louisiana ratified on August 3; Florida, Decem- 
ber 14; Michigan, January 2; Ohio and Oklahoma, January 7; Idaho, 
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Maine and Tennessee, January 8; West Virginia, January 9; California 
and Washington, January 13; Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas and North Carolina, January 14; New Hampshire, Colo- 
rado, Oregon and Utah, January 15; and Nebraska, January 16. Eight 
other states ratified later. As soon as the amendment had been rati- 
fied prohibition leaders began to agitate for stringent enforcement 
measures in state legislatures and in Congress (see supra, p. 86), and 
the liquor interests for a referendum vote in states that provide for 
such procedure. State-wide prohibition was adopted in the Novem- 
ber elections in Florida, Nevada, Ohio and Wyoming, but was de- 
feated in Missouri and California. When the war-time prohibition 
act (see supra, p. 76) became operative on July 1, the whole nation, 
technically, was placed on a prohibition basis. On May 20 the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress had requested the repeal of this act 
so far as it applied to wines and beers. Congress, however, failed to 
follow his request, and on June 28 he announced that on his own 
authority he could not lift the ban. ‘“ When demobilization is ter- 
minated ”, he concluded, “my power to act without congressional 
action will be exercised.” The war-time prohibition act made illegal 
the manufacture of beer and wine after May 1 but, pending a decision 
as to whether beer containing 2.75 per cent. alcohol is beer within 
the meaning of the law, its manufacture has been continued. Since 
July 1 a strange state of affairs has prevailed. Though the act of 
Congress set the date when war-time prohibition should become oper- 
ative, it provided no machinery for its enforcement. Consequently 
liquor dealers have not acted uniformly. Some observed the law 
strictly, many continued the sale of light wines and beers, and a few 
sold stronger liquors. Few arrests for violating the law were made, 
but test cases were begun in various parts of the country. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE.—The Sixty-fifth Congress failed to submit 
the Anthony suffrage amendment, in spite of President Wilson’s 
earnest advocacy of the measure and the skilful and consistent efforts 
of suffragist workers (see supra, pp. 76, 79). In the new Congress 
which convened in special session on May 109 the suffrage leaders lost 
no time, however, in pushing forward their amendment—this time suc- 
cessfully (see supra, p. 83). The amendment as adopted is the famous 
text phrased and advocated in 1875 by Susan B. Anthony: “ The right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any state on account of sex.” Ratification 
by the states proceeded rapidly. On June to three legislatures—those 
of Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan—ratified the amendment by almost 
unanimous votes. Kansas, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Texas, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and Montana also ratified dur- 
ing June and July—13 states in all. Georgia alone, on July 24, refused 
to ratify—In the November elections four states voted on equal suf- 
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frage. It was adopted in Michigan, Oklahoma and South Dakota but 
defeated in Louisiana. When the federal amendment was submitted 
for ratification there were 16 equal suffrage states and 12 more in 
which women were granted presidential or municipal suffrage or both. 

STATE AFFAIRS.—The November elections resulted in no land- 
slide for either party. However, the Republicans secured control of 
Congress (see supra, p. 81) and made some gains in the states. In 31 
states governors were elected; in 10, Democrats were successful; 
in 21, Republicans. A Democratic governor succeeded a Republican 
in New York, and Republican governors succeeded Democrats in 
Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska and Wyoming.—Probably the most wide- 
spread interest centered in the gubernatorial contest in New York. 
Governor Charles S. Whitman was nominated by the Republicans for 
a third term. The Democrats nominated Alfred E. Smith, President 
of the New York City Board of Aldermen. Both candidates won by 
large majorities in the primaries. The Republicans stood by the 
war record of Governor Whitman and attacked their Democratic 
opponent because of his Tammany affiliations. The election was 
close, the Democratic candidate winning by about 14,000 votes.— 
In Ohio Governor Cox, Democrat, was reélected by a small majority 
over ex-Governor Willis, Republican.— The messages of many gov- 
ernors urged the necessity of giving the chief executives of the states 
actual control over the other administrative officers. — The political 
complexion of state legislatures was not changed materially as a 
result of the 1918 elections.— As usual, there were many state con- 
stitutional amendments before the voters in the November elections, 
many of them submitted on initiative petitions. The new constitu- 
tion submitted by the constitutional convention of Arkansas providing 
for woman suffrage and prohibition and making more conservative 
the initiative and referendum already in force, was rejected. In IIli- 
nois and Nebraska the people voted to call constitutional conventions. 
In Massachusetts, amendments providing for the initiative and refer- 
endum, compulsory voting, a state budget, biennial elections and the 
reorganization of the state administrative departments, were adopted. 
North Dakota adopted an amendment authorizing the state and its 
subdivisions to engage in any industry not specially prohibited. South 
Dakota voted to authorize the state to acquire and operate grain ele- 
vators, warehouses, flour mills and packing houses. Ohio approved an 
amendment reserving to the people power to approve or reject an 
action of the legislature ratifying any proposed amendment to the Fed- 
eral ConstitutionRegular legislative sessions were held in 1919 in 43 
states, and in a number of them special sessions were called after 
adjournment to act on special matters such as the suffrage amend- 
ment. Most attention was turned toward the legislature of North 
Dakota dominated by the Non-Partisan League. This legislature 
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enacted laws for the establishment of an industrial commission to 
manage public utilities, a state bank to finance those utilities and 
a system of terminal elevators and flour mills which will change 
the whole method of handling grain products in the state. This 
legislation was submitted to referendum on June 26 and ratified by 
the voters. A suit has been filed in the federal court challenging 
the right of the state to engage in private industrial enterprises.— 
The Massachusetts legislature consolidated into 20 the 100 and more 
state administrative boards and commissions provided for by con- 
stitutional amendment adopted in November; declared profiteering 
unlawful and empowered the state to regulate the sale and storage 
of fish; established a 48-hour working week for women and minors; 
increased the maximum weekly payment under the compensation 
act from $14 to $16; and appropriated $4,000,000 to aid smaller 
towns in maintaining public school education and to increase the 
salaries of teachers. — The Illinois legislature was the first to ratify 
the federal suffrage amendment. It passed a “search and seizure” 
bill for the enforcement of prohibition; entered upon a road-building 
project involving an expenditure of over $87,000,000 within two or 
three years; abolished the state board of equalization of 25 members 
and substituted a state tax commission of 3 members to be appointed 
by the governor; and provided for changes in the government of 
Chicago (see infra, p. —). The movement to establish the eight-hour 
day for women was defeated.—The most constructive reform enacted 
by the 1919 session of the New York legislature was embodied in its 
new tax program, expected to yield $45,000,000 annually. The chief 
feature of this program is a graduated income tax of I per cent. on 
incomes from all sources up to $10,000, 2 per cent. on incomes from 
$10,000 to $50,000, and 3 per cent. on incomes in excess of the latter 
sum, based on returns made to the federal tax collector. Exemption 
is allowed for federal office-holders and also on incomes up to $1,000 
for single men and $2,000 for married men with $200 additional for 
each minor child or dependent. Incomes from state and municipal 
bonds are exempted. Another provision is a 4% per cent. tax on the 
net income of all business corporations. One of the few measures 
enacted by the Republican legislature at the suggestion of the Demo- 
cratic governor was that providing for a division of the functions 
formerly exercised by the Public Service Commission for the First 
District. Two single-headed commissions were created, one to super- 
vise rapid transit construction in New York City and the other to 
perform the regulatory functions. Governor Smith’s “social wel- 
fare” bills, including health insurance, minimum wage for women 
and minors and the eight-hour day for women and minors, failed to 
pass. — Following the step taken by the legislature of Illinois in 1917 
in reorganizing the state administrative system the legislature of 
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Idaho effected a thorough-going reorganization of its civil admin- 
istration. The law of March 31 abolished over 40 more or less inde- 
pendent state boards, commissions and offices and created, instead, 
nine departments with a commissioner appointed by the governor 
and removable by him as the head of each.—Nine states adopted the 
executive-budget plan during the recent legislative sessions. The 
total is now twenty-three. — The legislature of Indiana enacted a 
striking piece of tax legislation giving a state board of tax com- 
missioners power over both state and local levies and over muni- 
cipal bond issues. The state board was given power to remove local 
assessors for misconduct or inefficiency and to order reassessments.— 
The numerous lynchings that have occurred in the United States, 
chiefly in the South, have long been the cause of great concern. Last 
year President Wilson spoke of every such demonstration of mob 
spirit as “a blow at the heart of ordered law and humane justice”, 
and early in March of this year one of the ablest southern news- 
papers, the Houston Post, in an editorial on lynch law, suggested that 
the Federal Government be given authority to suppress lynch law, 
since the states had failed to do so. During the year 1918 there oc- 
curred in the United States 67 lynchings and in 1919, up to August I, 
33. Those of 1918 were distributed as follows: Alabama, 3; Arkansas, 
3; California, 1; Florida, 2; Georgia, 19; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 9; 
Illinois, 1; Mississippi, 7; North Carolina, 2; Oklahoma, 1; South 
Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 4; Texas, 11; Virginia, 1; Wyoming, 1. The 
record of the states for 1919 is: Alabama, 4; Arkansas, 4; Florida, 2; 
Georgia, 4; Louisiana, 4; Mississippi, 9; North Carolina, 1; South 
Carolina, 1; Texas, 3; Missouri, 1. The victims in almost all cases 
were negroes. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS.—In November the people of Detroit held 
their first election under the new charter which gives the mayor 
large appointive and administrative powers resembling those of a city 
manager. The nine members of the city council are chosen at large 
in non-partisan elections. James Couzens, former police commis- 
sioner, was elected mayor.—The most extraordinary municipal cam- 
paign of the year was that in Chicago on April 1, which resulted in 
the reélection of Mayor William Hale Thompson, Republican, over 
Robert M. Sweitzer, Democrat, and Maclay Hoyne, Independent 
Democrat, by a plurality of 18,000. For the first time there was a 
Labor party in the contest, with John Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, as its candidate for mayor. He polled 
over 50,000 votes. Though Mayor Thompson’s administration had 
been generally condemned as the worst Chicago had had in a quarter 
of a century, he easily secured the Republican nomination over Judge 
Olson and Professor Charles E. Merriam. During the campaign the 
mayor’s opponents attacked “Thompsonism” and the mayor’s bad 
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war record. His reference to Chicago as “the sixth German city”, 
his refusal to issue an invitation to Marshal Joffre to visit the city, 
and his promise of police protection to the “ People’s Council of 
Democracy and Terms of Peace”, a pacifist organization, were all 
used against him. In spite of all these handicaps, however, the mayor’s 
well-organized political machine was successful. The question of 
whether the city should become anti-saloon territory was answered 
negatively by a vote of 144,000 to 391,000.— On April 1 a bitterly 
fought campaign in Milwaukee resulted in the overwhelming defeat 
of all the Socialist candidates by candidates favored by the Good 
Government League.—In the April election for aldermen in St. Louis 
the Republicans won a complete victory with pluralities of 20,000 
to 25,000.—In Seattle the election for members of the city council 
resulted in the defeat of the candidates of organized labor by major- 
ities ranging from 6,000 to 8,o00. Strenuous efforts were put forth 
by the more conservative interests, thoroughly aroused over the crit- 
ical industrial situation in the Northwest. — Baltimore on May 6 
elected William F. Broening, Republican, over George Weems Wil- 
liams, Democrat, by a plurality of about 9,000. The Democrats 
elected a majority in both branches of the city council. — Many pro- 
posals dealing with municipal affairs came before the legislatures 
during the 1919 sessions. In New Jersey, New Hampshire, Illinois, 
Tennessee and Missouri bills providing that cities be given power to 
adopt any form of government suitable to meet local needs and 
wishes failed of adoption——A permissive bill providing for the city 
manager form of government was adopted by the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture, but a similar bill failed in Indiana—A police home-rule bill for 
St. Louis failed of passage in Missouri.— The legislature of Utah 
passed a constitutional amendment giving cities the right to frame 
their own charters. If ratified by the people it will become effective 
January 1, 1921.—Bills providing for city-county consolidations failed 
to pass in the legislatures of Ohio, Oregon and Utah.—The legislature 
of Illinois passed an act providing for non-partisan elections for mem- 
bers of the Chicago city council. A place upon the primary is secured 
by petition. A majority in the primary elects, otherwise the two 
highest candidates go before a supplementary election. Instead of 
the 35 wards with two aldermen from each, the city is to be divided 
into 50 wards with one alderman from each. The act becomes opera- 
tive upon its ratification by the voters of the city, who at the same 
time decide whether the tenure of office shall be two or four years.— 
The Pennsylvania legislature enacted measures to simplify the gov- 
ernment of Philadelphia by abolishing the large bicameral council 
and substituting a small unicameral council—On November 5 Akron, 
Ohio, adopted a new charter, providing for a mayor and a council of 
8. These will choose a chief administrator who will act as city man- 
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ager. Ward lines are abolished and non-partisan elections intro- 
duced.—On January 1, the modified charter of Richmond went into 
effect. The amendments adopted abolished the administrative and 
fire boards selected by the council and enlarged the mayor’s powers 
by giving him authority to nominate directors of public welfare, 
public works, public utilities and public safety, who, together with the 
mayor, constitute an advisory board. The directors of finance and 
law are chosen by the council—The number of cities having the city 
manager form of government steadily increases, the most recent 
lists showing between 110 and 120. Among those which have re- 
cently been added to the list are Akron, Ohio; Auburn and Water- 
town, New York; Norfolk, Petersburg, Bristol and Suffolk, Virginia; 
Lapeer and Portland, Michigan; Rome, Georgia; McAlester, Okla- 
homa; and McCracken and Hays, Kansas.—On January 8 the Seattle 
city council passed an ordinance providing for the purchase of ‘its 
street railways for the sum of $15,000,000. In the litigation arising 
out of this purchase the city was successful and public operation 
began on March 31.—In February the city council of Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, adopted a comprehensive zoning ordinance which combines 
the best features of the Los Angeles, St. Louis and New York ordi- 
nances. The ordinance applies to new building permits only. It 
provides for eight classes of use districts. — By a recent decision of 
the Missouri Supreme Court the Kansas City plan for the establish- 
ment of a municipal ice plant was overthrown, the court holding 
that under the state laws a city cannot engage in such business unless 
specially authorized by its charter and that the charter cannot validly 
confer such authority without an amendment to the state constitu- 
tion (Kansas City v. Orear, 210 S. W. R. 392).—The Illinois Supreme 
Court has decided that a city council, after confirming a mayor’s 
appointments to the board of education, may reconsider its action 
and reject the appointments (People v. Davis, 120 N. E. 326).— The 
supreme court of Minnesota held that a person desiring to erect a 
factory in a residence district has the burden of proving that the 
proposed industry would not interfere with the use of the property 
in the district for residential purposes (State v. Houghton, 170 N. W. 
852).— An ordinance forbidding the playing of pianos, phonographs, 
organs and other musical instruments in a city between the hours 
of II p. m. and 7:30 a. m. excepting in churches or at private en- 
tertainments or at public entertainments where an admission fee 
is charged, was held valid and not void because of unreasonable- 
ness Or unjust discrimination, by the Missouri Court of Appeals (City 
of Monett v. Campbell, 204 S. W. 32).—The Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals held that the legislature is not competent to provide that a 
candidate receiving a minority of the votes for an office be declared 
elected when the majority candidate has been found guilty of cor- 
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rupt practices (McKinney v. Barker, 203 S. W. 303). (See also Fed- 
eral Judiciary, supra, pp. 87, 88).—During the last two weeks of July, 
race riots occurred in a number of cities, those in Washington and 
Chicago being especially serious. In those cities many persons were 
killed and injured. In Chicago the casualties were 31 killed and 500 
injured. Troops were called out in both cities to restore order.—On 
the night of June 2 bomb outrages were committed in Boston, Pat- 
terson, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington and Cleve- 
land. The homes of prominent United States officials were blown up. 
Considerable property damage was done, and some innocent people 
lost their lives. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR.—During the war the United States was 
not seriously threatened by industrial strife, but since the signing of 
the armistice there has been widespread unrest. The return of hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers from France created serious unem- 
ployment, and the change from a war to a peace basis naturally 
caused dislocation of industry. Moreover, the widespread discontent 
caused by the ever-increasing cost of living was fostered by radical 
agitators seeking to promote class warfare.— The strike of harbor 
workers, which for some months had threatened New York City, 
began on January 10 when 16,000 men of the Marine Workers’ 
Affiliation stopped work. For three days the city was threatened 
with a food shortage, since ferries and other transportation facilities 
of the harbor were idle. At President Wilson’s request the men re- 
turned to work pending the decision of the War Labor Board on 
their demands, the chief of which were a basic eight-hour day and 
wage increases of from 35 to 100 per cent. Six weeks later the award 
was made. It gave 40 per cent. of the men an eight-hour day at once 
and recommended it in case of the rest. No wage increases were 
allowed. The award was unsatisfactory, and on March 4 the workers 
walked out again, reiterating their previous demands. On March 7, 
40 per cent. of the workers, those employed on railroad craft, returned 
to work, the Railroad Administration having met their demands. 
Other government agencies also agreed to the workers’ demands, and 
the strike was reduced to a contest between the private boat owners 
and their employees.—The strike of seamen, firemen and shiphands 
against transatlantic and coastwise shipping under the American flag, 
which tied up between 300 and 400 ships in New York harbor for 
several weeks, was settled on July 26, when the steamship owners 
and the Shipping Board granted considerable increases in wages, 
concessions as to hours and assurance of the adjustment of other 
grievances. The “closed shop” demand of the unions was not ac- 
cepted.—The strike of 55,000 garment workers in New York City late 
in January was settled by the employers’ grant of a forty-four hour 
week to all workers. — The textile industry suffered many labor dis- 
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turbances after the close of the war. The longest and most bitter 
controversy was the Lawrence strike, which lasted almost 15 weeks 
and resulted finally in success for the strikers. Late in May the 
mill owners granted a wage increase of 15 per cent. and a 48-hour 
week. In conferences arranged between committees of the strikers 
and the agents of mill owners it was agreed that there was to be no 
discrimination against strikers who should return to work. In Fall 
River, Dover, Pawtucket, New Bedford, North Adams and Easthamp- 
ton mill owners during the early months of 1919 met the threatened 
general strike of the United Textile Workers of America by granting a 
48-hour week. On February 3 the union announced that over 70 per 
cent. of the textile manufacturers in the North had granted an eight- 
hour day. During February successful strikes occurred in the silk 
mills at Paterson, Passaic and other New Jersey cities. In Paterson 
alone over 27,000 operatives were idle. The situation was compli- 
cated by the fact that many employees were under the control of the 
I. W. W.—In New York the hotel workers’ strike, which began in 
December and lasted till February, was a failure—The general strike 
of carpenters and builders that took 125,000 men from work and 
threatened the building trades of the whole country was settled Feb- 
ruary 24 by an agreement reached between the New York Carpenters’ 
Union and the Building Trade Employers’ Association, submitting all 
grievances to arbitration. The employers conceded higher wages and 
the union agreed that all men should return to work pending the 
arbitral award.—The strike which caused the most widespread discus- 
sion because of its unique character was the Seattle strike, which 
was called on February 6 and for four days practically paralyzed 
all activities in the city. It was a general strike in sympathy 
with 25,000 shipyard workers who had walked out on January 21 to en- 
force their demands for higher wages. Street cars stopped running, 
schools, restaurants and stores closed their doors. Newspapers sus- 
pended and industry was at a standstill. Soldiers from Camp Lewis 
were called out to maintain order in case the strikers should carry 
out their threat of taking over the city government. The prompt 
action of Mayor Hanson in preparing for the emergency acted 
as a powerful aid in restoring law and order. The general strike 
ended on February 10 without victory for the strikers, and on March 9 
the shipyard strikers voted to return to their jobs under conditions 
and wages prevailing when the strike was called in January.—Greater 
disturbance accompanied the I. W. W. walkout of 12,000 miners in 
Butte, Montana, protesting against wage reductions. The strike was 
endorsed by the Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Association, an organization 
similar to a Russian Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Council. Transportation 
was tied up in the city by the union carmen. Order was restored 
by United States troops.—In April occurred a strike of 20,000 tele- 
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phone girls in New England. The outcome was almost a complete 
victory for the strikers. Not only were substantial wage increases 
granted but Postmaster-General Burleson was obliged to send a 
representative authorized to deal directly with the union leaders.— 
When early in June Mr. Burleson announced that for purposes of 
operation the wire lines were returned to their owners (see Supra, p. 
25) he left the companies to deal with serious labor disturbances. 
However, the attempt of the president of the telegraphers’ union 
to call out the employes of the Western Union and the Postal Tele- 
graph Companies was unsuccessful, only a small number of them 
responding to his call—During July successful strikes of street rail- 
way employees occurred in Cleveland and Boston.—The President in 
his message to the Sixty-sixth Congress devoted considerable space 
to the labor question and advocated as the object of all reform “ the 
genuine democratization of industry, based upon a full recognition of 
the right of those who work, in whatever rank, to participate in some 
organic way in every decision which directly affects their welfare or 
the part they are to play in industry ”’.—The thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor was held in June at 
Atlantic City. The convention endorsed the League of Nations “in 
principle” provided it did not conflict with Irish independence; 
favored withdrawal of United States troops from Russia; refused to 
endorse the Soviet government of Russia; urged reduction of mili- 
tary establishments; declared compulsory military service unneces- 
sary; favored the repeal of the Espionage Act upon the signature of 
the peace treaty but refused to take action regarding amnesty for 
those convicted under it; disapproved “war-time” prohibition and 
favored the exemption of 2.75 per cent. beer from the provisions of 
the Eighteenth Amendment; favored a new trial for Thomas Mooney 
but opposed a general strike advocated in his interest; favored the 
44-hour week; disapproved the legislative minimum wage; approved 
the prohibition of immigration for a number of years; declared 
against the formation of a political party; denounced the “ usurpa- 
of the courts in declaring laws unconstitutional; instructed the 


tion ” 
executive council to codperate with the railway brotherhoods for 
government operation of railways; endorsed the federal employment 
service; approved the principle of a federal budget; requested Presi- 
dent Wilson to remove Postmaster-General Burleson from office; 
favored a broad program of scientific and technical research; con- 
demned company unions; and protested against monopolistic control 
of food products by the great packers. The Federation voted to open 
its doors unconditionally to the negro. Its membership, which before 
1914 had not reached 2,000,000, now numbers over 3,260,000.—In No- 
vember an Independent Labor party was organized in Chicago. Its 
platform, called “ Labor’s Fourteen Points”, resembles the program 
of the British Labor party (see infra, p. 105). 
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DEPENDENCIES.—tThe people of the Philippines were intensely 
loyal to the cause of the United States during the war. This enabled 
the United States to remove practically all white soldiers from the 
islands and to leave them to be policed by native troops. Though 
there is no questioning the loyalty of the Filipinos to the United 
States, their leaders are anxious to have the promise of independ- 
ence, made by the Jones Act of 1916, carried out. On April 4 a com- 
mission of 40 prominent Filipinos, sent by the Philippine legislature 
and headed by Manuel Quezon, President of the Philippine Senate, 
presented to Secretary Baker a memorial asking for complete inde- 
pendence. The Secretary not only assured them of his agreement 
with them but read to them a letter from President Wilson ex- 
pressing similar views. Recent reports from the Governor General 
of the Philippines state that at the elections held on June 3 the 
Nacionalista or Nationalist Party won a complete victory. This in- 
dicates that the people favor the policies of the party that sent the 
Philippine mission to the United States——The people of Porto Rico 
responded loyally to the demands made upon them by the Selective 
Service Act. The registrants up to July 5, 1918, numbered 121,241. 
There is at present a strong movement in the island for statehood. 
On February 11, the resident commissioner in the House of Repre- 
sentatives urged Congress to state definitely whether statehood and 
complete self-government for Porto Rico were possible. If not, the 
commissioner told the House, he would insist on a complete inde- 
pendence. 

Vill. MEXICO AND THE CARIBBEAN STATES 


MEXICO.—Conditions in Mexico have remained unsettled. Per- 
sistent complaints have been made by influential bodies of men in 
Mexico, the United States and England against the policy of the 
Carranza government in regulating foreign capital. The government 
seemed hostile to foreign investors and tolerated such a condition of 
extreme lawlessness that life and property were unsafe. Early in 1919 
an international committee of twenty bankers, ten Americans, five 
French and five British, was formed for the protection of holders of 
Mexican securities. At the same time the National Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico was organized.—Conditions 
prevailing in parts of Mexico may be judged from a statement of 
bandit outrages in the Tampico oil fields submitted to the State Depart- 
ment, dealing with the period from August, 1917, to March, 1919. 
Twelve men, eight of them American citizens, were killed; thirty-one 
persons, including nine women, were wounded, and over $200,000 of 
American property was stolen or destroyed. One hundred and fifteen 
raids, attacks and holdups were perpetrated upon the properties and 
employes of fourteen oil companies.—During the continuance of the 
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war, except for occasional references to German and anti-American 
propaganda and to attacks upon American life and property, little 
was heard about Mexico. During the first half of 1919, however, at- 
tention was repeatedly directed to the disorganized condition of 
that country. On March 15 it was announced that General Pablo 
Gonzales, commander of the government forces, had recovered con- 
trol of the state of Morelos, which for many years had been overrun 
by bands under the command of Emiliano Zapata, and that the great 
estates there would be divided up among the people and schools 
established. A few days later a Washington dispatch stated that the 
American Embassy at Mexico City had been instructed by the State 
Department to request the Mexican government to insure the pro- 
tection of American citizens in northern Mexico where Villa bands. 
were again active. It appeared that a number of American citizens 
had been captured and some of them killed near the border. — On 
March 23 United States troops stationed at the border went into 
Mexico in pursuit of bandits who had stolen cattle and horses 
from an American ranch at Nuez, Texas, and in a skirmish with 
them killed and wounded seven Mexicans.— On March 31 the State 
Department ordered an investigation of a report from Mexico City 
that the Mexican government had granted concessions to Japanese 
corporations to exploit certain agricultural lands in Lower Cali- 
fornia. Baron Fugitaro Otori, Japanese Minister to Mexico, on April 1 
issued a statement to the effect that no such concession had been made 
in the interest of his country.—On April 17 it was reported that Gen- 
eral Blanquet, former Mexican Minister of War under Huerta and a 
bitter enemy of President Carranza, who had been organizing an 
army headed by General Felix Diaz for the overthrow of the present 
government and the reéstablishment of the constitution of 1857, had 
been killed in an engagement with government troops near Vera 
Cruz.—It was announced late in May that Villa had joined the cause 
of the revolutionist leader Felipe Angeles. —On June 15 American 
troops (3,600 cavalry and infantry) crossed into Mexico to protect 
El Paso, Texas, during a battle between the forces of Villa and Car- 
ranza. It appears that the Americans cooperated with the Carranza 
forces in pursuit of the Villistas beyond Juarez. The troops returned 
the following day, having killed 45 Mexican bandits and having lost 
two of their own men.—On June 19 the Carranza government in- 
formed the United States that steps had been taken to protect Amer- 
ican citizens in Chihuahua, but on July 5 a party of sailors from the 
United States gunboat Cheyenne, consisting of thirteen men, all un- 
armed, were attacked by Mexican bandits and robbed near Tampico. 
A local station of an American oil company was looted on the same 
day.—In July, Henry P. Fletcher, American Ambassador to Mexico, 
gave to Congress a list of 217 names of Americans officially known to 
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have been killed in Mexico since 1911, one-half of them since Car- 
ranza came into power. Arrests were made in very few of these cases 
and reparation in only one. The Ambassador could not recall a single 
prosecution or conviction of a Mexican for the murder of an Amer- 
ican citizen.— Late in July the Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States issued an appeal to the American people in which he stated 
that Mexico had a stable government and would discharge every obli- 
gation. He deplored that efforts were being made to “ precipitate 
armed intervention ”’.—On July 25 President Wilson issued a procla- 
mation prohibiting the shipment of arms and ammunition into Mexico 
on the ground that they would be used to promote domestic violence. 
There has been strong criticism of the Administration’s policy in 
Mexico, and at the end of July Congress was considering a wide 
inquiry into the Mexican outrages. 

THE CARIBBEAN STATES.—Mario Menocal continues as Presi- 
dent of Cuba. An obligatory military service act was put into force 
on August 3 providing for a draft of male citizens between the ages 
of 21 and 28 years and for obligatory military training for those 
from 19 to 25 years. Registration took place in October. A food 
administration was given extensive powers and prices for necessities 
were fixed. An espionage act was passed, and a custodian of enemy 
property created. The electoral law of Cuba has given dissatisfac- 
tion and the present administration has pledged itself to reform it. 
Steps in this direction were taken by the introduction of the Maza y 
Artola bill providing for an obligatory vote, the use of finger prints 
for identification and the public counting of the ballots. Late in 
February, Secretary of War Baker announced that in response to a 
request of President Menocal, Provost Marshal General Crowder 
would leave for Cuba to advise with the Cuban President and Con- 
gress on the revision of the election laws. General Crowder while 
serving with the American army of occupation in Cuba had drafted 
the election laws for the new republic and had later supervised the 
first presidential election. There have been serious labor disturb- 
ances partaking of the nature of a general strike. — The republics of 
Haiti and Santo Domingo continue under the supervision of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. On February 25 Rear Admiral Thomas 
Snowden, U. S. N., assumed charge of the military government of 
Santo Domingo and the military representation of the United States 
in Haiti. 

(X. SOUTH AMERICAN STATES 

In September the cabinet of the Argentine Republic was reorgan- 
ized; Sefior Pueyrredon, Minister of Agriculture, became Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Sefior Moreno, Chief-of-Police of Buenos Aires, was 
named Minister of War in place of Senor Gonzales, and Sefior Alfredo 
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Demarchi was appointed Minister of Agriculture—Unrest among the 
working classes led to serious labor disturbances. During the winter 
Buenos Aires was paralyzed by a menacing strike which at times 
assumed the aspect of revolution. After a vain attempt on the part 
of the government to restore normal conditions, the trouble was tem- 
porarily settled by an increase in wages. Thomas A. Le Breton, a 
former member of the Argentine Congress, was named to succeed 
Romulo S. Naon as Ambassador to the United States. By the action 
of its senate on July 7 the Argentine Republic became the first 
nation to accept the Covenant of the League of Nations.——Dr. Rod- 
rigues Alves, President-elect of Brazil and one of its leading states- 
men, died January 16. Senator Epitacio Pessoa succeeded him in 
the presidency. During the year Brazil has lost no opportunity 
to cultivate pan-Americanism; to this end numerous treaties of 
amity, arbitration and commerce have been ratified. Another step 
in the same direction was the recent visit of President-elect Pessoa 
to the United States. At the Peace Conference Brazil was repre- 
sented by Senator Pessoa, Olyntho de Magalhaes and Pandia Calo- 
geras.—In Chili labor unrest resulted in serious disorders during Jan- 
uary and February among the nitrate workers of Antofagasta——Hos- 
tilities between Chili and Peru growing out of a long-standing dispute 
over the Tacna-Arica provinces (see supra, p. 70) were narrowly 
averted.—The boundary dispute between Ecuador and Peru is still un- 
settled.—Throughout the year Peru has been disturbed by continuous 
labor troubles. As a method of settling a disputed election held on 
May 18 President Pardo was made a prisoner on July 4 by Peruvian 
troops and police and Augusto B. Leguia was proclaimed president in 
his stead. The new executive has been advocating a scheme for a fed- 
eralized state——On June 5 Vice-President José Montero became Presi- 
dent of Paraguay upon the death of President Franco.—Dr. Baltasar 
Brum was inaugurated President of Uruguay on March 1 and at once 
appointed an able cabinet. The new constitution which went into 
effect in Uruguay on March 1, in substitution for the constitution of 
September 10, 1829, provides for strict separation of powers, election 
of members of the high court of justice by the general assembly, 
and cabinet interpellation. Executive power is divided between two 
branches: one part is entrusted to a president elected by popular vote, 
and the other to an administrative commission of nine members also 
elected by a popular vote for a term of six years, one-third retiring 
every two years. The administrative commission has all administra- 
tive power not expressly reserved to the president or some other 
branch of the government, especially such power as relates to public 
instruction, public works, labor, industries, finance, public charities 
and health service. The commission renders to the general assembly 
a particularized account of the collection and expenditure of reve- 
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nues and after receiving the final general annual budget from the 
president submits that also to the general assembly. Miéinority repre- 
sentation is provided for by plurality voting. A unique provision of 
the new instrugent is that which prohibits the president of the re- 
public from leaving the national territory for longer than forty-eight 
hours without consent of the legislature. A like prohibition applies to 
individual members of the commission; they cannot leave the terri- 
tory without consent of a two-thirds vote of the full commission. 
Plenary power to interpret the constitution rests with the legislature. 


X. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


THE UNITED KINGDOM.—tThe last of the “sniping” debates, 
that on the charges made against the ministry by General Maurice 
(see last Recorp, p. 46), resulted early in May in a sweeping victory 
for Lloyd George. Mr. Asquith was able to muster only 108 votes as 
against 295 for the Government. Henceforth the Opposition re- 
frained from open warfare, and Parliament was able to devote itself 
to legislation and finance.—Aside from war measures, the most sig- 
nificant laws of 1918 were the Representation of the People Act (see 
last Recorp, p. 43) and the Education Act. The Fisher Education bill 
was reintroduced early in 1918 and became law on August 7. This 
far-reaching measure raises the elementary school age to 14 years; 
provides for compulsory attendance at continuation schools for those 
from 14 to 16 years of age until 1925 and for those from 14 to 18 
years of age thereafter; forbids children under 12 to work for wages; 
provides that children between 12 and 14 may not be employed over 
two hours on Sundays and school days or before 6 a. m. or after 8 
p. m.; gives local authorities permission to provide holiday or camp 
schools and physical training centers, a portion of the cost of which will 
be borne by the Treasury; provides for medical treatment of children 
in schools supported by the public and for special schools for physi- 
cally defective children; and abolishes all fees in public elementary 
schools.—Mr. Bonar Law’s second war budget, for the year ending 
March 31, 1919, which was passed without difficulty, allowed for an 
estimated expenditure of nearly £3,000,000,000 and a revenue of nearly 
£850,000,000. It raised the income tax to 6s. on the pound and doubled 
much of the indirect taxation. During the year votes of credit to the 
aggregate amount of £2,500,000,000 were sanctioned. — Parliament ad- 
journed for a ten weeks’ recess on August 8. When it reassembled 
on October 15 complete military victory was in prospect, and when 
on November 11 Lloyd George read to the House of Commons the 
terms of the armistice it was fully realized that the Parliament which 
weathered the storms of war would soon be brought to a close. This 
Parliament, elected on purely domestic issues in 1910 for a maximum 
term of seven years, first reduced its term to five and ended, after 
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five extensions of its life, in the last quarter of its eighth year, by out- 
living all its predecessors since those of Stuart times. On November 
14, Mr. Bonar Law announced in the House of Commons that Par- 
liament would be dissolved on the 25th and that a general election 
would be held on December 14.—This general election was the out- 
standing political event of the year in the United Kingdom. The 
franchise had been so greatly extended by the Representation of the 
People Act that by October 1 the register contained two and a half 
times as many electors as the previous one, including for the first 
time women and soldiers below the age of 21. Premier Lloyd George 
and Mr. Bonar Law shortly after the signing of the armistice out- 
lined to their Liberal and Unionist followers a plan for the continu- 
ance of the Coalition Government during the period of reconstruc- 
tion. This plan was adopted. However at the first conference of the 
new Labor party, held in June, it was decided by a vote of two to one 
“that the party truce be no longer recognized”, and at the special 
conference on November 14 the party voted, 2,117,000 to 810,000 to 
withdraw its support from the Coalition Government. This decision 
ultimately resulted in the resignation of the Labor Ministers with 
the exception of Mr. G. N. Barnes, who left the party and remained 
in the cabinet. The Labor party placed 370 candidates in the field. 
On November 28 it issued a manifesto signed by the executive com- 
mittee of the party, prominent on which were J. McGurk, chairman, 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, treasurer, J. R. Clynes, formerly Minister of 
Food, Sidney Webb and Arthur Henderson, entitled ‘“ Labor’s Call to 
the People”, which served as its platform. The chief points were: 
a peace of reconciliation and international cooperation with an in- 
ternational labor charter as an essential part of the peace treaty; 
the immediate withdrawal of allied forces from Russia; freedom for 
Ireland and India; repeal of the Defense of the Realm Act; abolition 
of conscription; release of all political prisoners; land nationalization; 
immediate construction of a million new houses at the expense of the 
State; free trade; payment of war debt by a special tax on capital; im- 
mediate nationalization and democratic control of mines, railways, 
shipping, armament and electric power; a national minimum wage; 
abolition of unemployment; universal right to work or maintenance; 
legal limitation of hours; drastic amendments of acts relating to 
labor; complete adult suffrage; equal pay for women; and support 
of the cooperative movement. Mr. Asquith led the Liberals in oppo- 
sition to the Coalition on a platform not differing essentially from 
that of the party before the war. The Liberals objected to the 
holding of an election amid the distractions of the time, fearing that 
personalities rather than principles would absorb the attention of the 
electors. They accused Lloyd George of seeking to secure a long 
lease of power, questioned the accuracy of the voting lists and esti- 
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mated that a large percentage of the soldiers could not vote because 
of the difficulties of communication, mistrusted the reactionaries in 
the Coalition Cabinet, condemned the agreement on preferences and 
criticized the Government’s policy in shelving the Home Rule ques- 
tion.—The Coalition Government, made up of Unionists, Liberals and 
National Democrats, in a statement to the nation on the eve of the 
election, appealed for the support of all voters regardless of party. It 
promised to secure the trial of those responsible for the war, the ex- 
pulsion of enemy aliens and the payment of the cost of the war by 
the Central Powers “up to the limt of their capacity”; pledged itself 
to make adequate provision for returned soldiers and sailors by giving 
them facilities for special industrial training and by enabling them to 
acquire land; strongly urged the necessity of increasing production as 
the only means of securing improved wages and working conditions; 
advocated fair treatment of both labor and capital; and promised to 
provide improved housing conditions through government aid. It 
favored a League of Nations, accepted the principle of preference to 
the colonies, and favored the reform of the House of Lords. Finally, 
it aimed to continue its policy of the gradual introduction of respon- 
sible government in India and of exploring “all practical paths toward 
the settlement of the Irish question on the basis of self-government ”. 
—One hundred and seven members were returned unopposed. For 
the other six hundred constituencies there was an extraordinary multi- 
plicity of candidates. Besides the parties mentioned there were a 
number of smaller groups.—The result of the election was a remark- 
able triumph for the Coalition; Mr. Lloyd George was confirmed in 
power by a majority of 263 over all non-Coalition parties. The Coa- 
lition secured 485 seats: 338 Unionists, 136 Liberals and 11 National 
Democrats; the Labor party, 61 seats; the Independent Unionists, 28; 
and the Liberals, only 26. In Ireland, Sinn Fein swept nearly all 
before it in the Catholic sections, winning 73 seats. Mr. De Valera 
defeated Mr. Dillon, the Nationalist leader. The Nationalists were 
reduced to 7 members. The Unionists returned 27. Sir Edward 
Carson and his followers received large majorities throughout north- 
east Ulster. Every minister facing a contest was returned. Many 
prominent Liberals on the other hand failed of election. The Labor 
party strengthened its representation and became the official oppo- 
sition. Those of its candidates who had favored the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war were generally returned by large majorities but the 
pacifist members were defeated. Of the 16 women candidates, only 
one, Countess Markieviecz, was elected. The result of the election 
was a complete vindication of the war policies of the government. 
There were 21,373,424 names on the lists, but only 10,679,020 votes were 
cast. The Coalition majority in the popular vote was 1,575,2090.—In a 
number of by-elections the Coalition has suffered some severe re- 
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verses. At the by-election in Hull a Coalition Unionist majority of 
10,371 was changed to a Liberal majority of 917, and at the recent by- 
election in Bothwell a Unionist majority of 332 was changed to a 
Labor majority—On January 10 Lloyd George announced the forma- 
tion of a new ministry. The changes consisted mainly in a shuffling 
of the cards, a majority of the former Unionist ministers remaining in 
high office. The chief members, aside from Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, were the following: Andrew 
Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of Commons; 
Earl Curzon, President of the Council and Leader of the House of 
Lords; George Nicoll Barnes and Sir Eric Geddes, Ministers without 
Portfolio; Sir F. E. Smith, Lord Chancellor; Edward Shortt, Secre- 
tary for Home Affairs; Arthur J. Balfour, Foreign Secretary; Vis- 
count Milner, Secretary for the Colonies; Winston Spencer Churchill, 
Secretary of War and the Air Ministry; Edwin S. Montagu, Secre- 
tary for India; Walter Hume Long, First Lord of the Admiralty; H. 
A. L. Fisher, Minister of Education; Sir Auckland Geddes, Minister 
of National Service and Reconstruction; Sir Gordon Hewart, At- 
torney General; Austen Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
General Viscount French, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; Sir James Ian 
Macpherson, Chief Secretary for Ireland. In June Christopher Addi- 
son was appointed to be the first Minister of Health.— The Prime 
Minister in his address at the opening of the new Parliament on Feb- 
ruary 11 declared that the time had not yet come to discuss the work 
of the Peace Conference, spoke of the League of Nations as “ full of 
hope for the future” and analyzed the causes of industrial unrest, 
pointing out that remedies were being perfected by the government. 
On March 31 the House of Commons passed the Government’s ser- 
vice bill, 282 to 64, providing for an army of 850,000 men in the face 
of charges of abandonment of pledges to abolish conscription.—The 
budget for 1919-1920 was presented to the Commons by Mr. Cham- 
berlain on April 30. The estimated expenditure amounted to £1,434,- 
910,000 and the estimated revenue to £1,159,650,000, leaving £275,260,- 
000 to be covered by bonds. The budget provided for preference 
on certain goods from the colonies and dominions; increased the 
duties on spirits and beer; retained the income tax rates of the 
previous budget; reduced the excess-profits duties; increased the 
death duties on estates exceeding £15,000; and abandoned the luxury 
duty. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was uncompromising in his 
repudiation of a levy on capital. The provision for imperial pref- 
erence is the most important feature of the budget. The national 
debt on March 31, 1919, was £7,235,000,000 as compared with £645,- 
000,000 at the outbreak of the war.— The Irish question seems no 
nearer solution now than it was a year ago. The attempt during 
the summer of 1918 to couple conscription and Home Rule for Ire- 
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land proved unsuccessful. Ulster would not accept Home Rule, the 
Catholics strongly opposed conscription, and the Sinn-Feiners vig- 
orously opposed both. The discovery of the Sinn Fein plot (see 
last Recorp, p. 45) naturally added to the friction. On July 29, 1918, 
Mr. Dillon’s motion declaring the Government’s Irish policy contrary 
to the principles for which the Allies were fighting was rejected 
after a bitter debate by a vote of 245 to 106. The Nationalist leader 
described Ireland as lying under the unfettered tyranny of a military 
government and suggested that if no British statesman was strong 
enough for the task President Wilson be called in to settle the Irish 
question. Mr. Shortt, for the Government, announced that condi- 
tions in Ireland hac been vastly improved. Mr. Bonar Law stated that 
it was impossible at that moment to put into force any form of Home 
Rule in Ireland. Early in November Mr. Dillon moved that before 
Great Britain participated in the peace conference the Irish ques- 
tion ought to be settled on the principle of-self-determination. The 
motion was defeated 196 to 115. In the December election (see 
supra, p. 106) the Nationalists were overwhelmed by the Sinn Fein, 
who determined, however, not to take their seats in the Imperial Par- 
liament. On January 21 they met in convention in Dublin, adopted a 
declaration of independence and proclaimed an Irish Republic.—On 
February 24 Mr. J. T. O’Kelly, Sinn Fein member of Parliament from 
Dublin, arrived in Paris as the “accredited envoy of the Provisional 
Government of the Irish Republic” and sent to the president and 
members of the Peace Conference a letter demanding the recognition 
of Irish independence and the admission of Ireland into the League 
of Nations. Mr. Eamonn de Valera, Count Plunkett and Mr. Arthur 
Griffith were delegated to present a statement to the Conference in be- 
half of Ireland. During the early months of the year there were such 
serious disturbances that in April martial law was proclaimed in Lim- 
erick, Cork and Tipperary. Serious strikes were also in progress. On 
April 11 three American delegates, Frank P. Walsh, Edward F. Dunne 
and Michael F. Ryan, appointed by the All-Irish Convention held at 
Philadelphia on February 23 to present to the Peace Conference resolu- 
tions asking for Irish independence, arrived in Paris and on March 17 
conferred with President Wilson. It was announced that they would 
be received by Lloyd George. Their tour in Ireland, however, caused 
such demonstrations of hostility to the Government and such un- 
pleasant impressions throughout England that on May 12 the British 
Premier announced that he would not receive the delegation. The 
report of the Irish-American delegation concerning conditions in 
Ireland was at once rebutted by the Government. On May 27 Mr. 
Lansing notified Mr. Walsh that the American representatives could 
not make further attempts to secure passports for Mr. de Valera and 
his companions to present the Irish cause at Paris. During June 
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and July Valera was received in America with great enthusiasm 
by Americans of Irish birth and ancestry. He visited a number 
of large cities and was received by numerous public officials and 
often hailed as “ President” de Valera. During June Sir Horace 
Plunkett submitted a plan for setting up a “dominion” govern- 
ment in Ireland similar to that of Canada.— The labor situation in 
the United Kingdom has been the most critical one with which the 
Government has had to deal. At times it appeared as though the 
contending factions would come to blows, but thus far good sense 
has always averted such a calamity. In the opinion of many, how- 
ever, the steps taken to avert the crises in themselves constitute 
almost a revolution. The Trades Union Congress held its meeting 
early in September. It sent a patriotic message of congratulation to 
the allied forces; upheld the demand for an international labor and 
socialist conference as a necessary preliminary to peace; called upon 
the socialists of the Central Powers to state their war aims; and 
demanded the representation of labor at the peace conference. The 
congress by an overwhelming majority decided to continue cooper- 
ating with the Labor party. A program of social reform was 
adopted. So threatening was the industrial outlook early in the year 
that on February 21 the Ministry of Labor announced that a National 
Industrial Conference would be called to discuss the views of em- 
ployers and workers. At the first meeting held on February 27 a 
joint committee, consisting of equal numbers of employers and work- 
ers together with a chairman selected by the Government, was ap- 
pointed to report on the causes of industrial unrest and the steps 
necessary to remove them. The committee’s report, unanimously 
adopted by the conference on April 4, recommended among other 
things: the establishment of a 48-hour week; a universal minimum 
wage; the recognition of, and negotiations between, organizations 
of employers and workpeople; the prevention of unemployment 
through government purchases, housing schemes and the development 
of new industries; normal provision for maintenance during unem- 
ployment and free opportunities for continuing education during such 
periods; and the establishment of a permanent National Industrial 
Council to advise the Government on national industrial questions— 
this council to consist of 400 members, 200 elected by employers’ 
organization and 200 by trade unions, with the Minister of Labor as 
president of the council. The Prime Minister pledged the Govern- 
ment to immediate and sympathetic consideration of the report.—A 
matter second in importance only to that of the Industrial Conference 
was the inquiry into the conditions of the coal industry by the Coal 
Commission, created by an act passed late in February. The imme- 
diate cause of the establishment of this commission was the threat- 
ened strike of over 700,000 miners. Mr. Justice Sankey was appointed 
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to act as chairman of the commission, which consisted of represen- 
tatives of coal-owners, miners and a number of persons nominated 
by the Government, among them Mr. Balfour and Mr. Sidney Webb. 
A report was promised by March 20. Before the bill was passed, the 
miners had determined upon a strike by an overwhelming major- 
ity, but this was postponed pending the report of the commission. 
Hearings began on March 4 and were completed on March 17. Start- 
ling figures were presented as to coal prices, royalties and profits 
before and since the establishment of government control. On March 
20, on the basis of the Sankey Report, the Government offered the 
miners 2 shillings a day increase in wages; a seven-hour day; six hours 
after 1921; £1,000,000 a year from the coal revenue for miners’ houses; 
progressive reorganization of the industry; and an effective voice for 
miners in the direction of mines. On April 9 and 10 the miners voted 
to accept the terms offered by the government pending a further re- 
port of the commission. On June 20 the commission rendered a later 
report on the future policy of coal control. The chairman and every 
member of the commission recommended that coal should be national- 
ized, and a majority of 10 to 3 advocated the payment of fair compen- 
sation to the dispossessed royalty-holders. The chairman and half the 
members of the commission, a majority of 7 to 6, recommended the 
nationalization of the collieries in 1922, and the reorganization in the 
meantime of the control of the industry, centrally, by districts, and 
locally. In spite of the concessions made to the miners there was great 
dissatisfaction among the men, and at the end of July a serious strike 
was in progress in the Yorkshire mining district. Many factories 
were closed down because of lack of coal. The strike was tem- 
porarily settled by the intervention of Lloyd George——There were an 
extraordinary number of strikes in other industries, the whole indus- 
trial situation being most critical at times. The powerful Triple 
Alliance of railwaymen, transport workers and miners has threatened 
a general strike to force the Government to withdraw from Russia, 
abolish conscription and release conscientious objectors.—As in other 
countries, the progress of demobilization brought with it a large in- 
crease in unemployment. This added to the general industrial unrest. 
—The British representatives at the Peace Conference were Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. George Nicoll 
Barnes. On July 31 Great Britain ratified the peace treaty. 
CANADA.—According to official figures over 550,000 soldiers were 
trained and equipped. Of these 418,052 were sent overseas prior to 
November 11, and of this number approximately 215,000 lost their 
lives or were wounded. The war has cost Canada more than $1,500,- 
000,000.—After a five months’ session parliament assembled on Feb- 
ruary 21, adopted a budget providing for expenditures totaling $834,- 
000,000 with a revenue, from all sources, amounting to only $280,000,- 
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ooo. Many war taxes were continued in force, and the income tax was 
increased, as were also the taxes on net incomes of all corporations 
in excess of $2,000. The deficit of a half-billion dollars is to be raised 
by loans.—A sweeping immigration act has been adopted, providing 
for a closer selection of immigrants and conferring extensive powers 
of deportation with respect to any person found countenancing or abet- 
ting revolution against constituted authority—Owing to the high cost 
of living and the prevailing unrest throughout the country, a royal com- 
mission of seven members, capital and labor being equally represented, 
was appointed on April 9 for the purpose of investigating industrial 
conditions and making suggestions towards the securing of permanent 
improvements in the relations between employer andemployee. It sub- 
mitted two reports on July 1, the majority report being far more sym- 
pathetic toward the demands of labor than that of the minority. Both 
reports were tabled and are to receive further consideration when par- 
liament reconvenes. Parliament failed to take any action on the report 
of a Cost of Living Commission which recommended the abolition of 
combines and a more careful regulation of business by a Dominion 
Board of Commerce.—While these two commissions were engaged in 
their investigations general strikes were occurring in many parts of the 
country. Despite all efforts of the government, the city of Winnipeg 
was paralyzed for almost a month by a general strike. Beginning 
with efforts of the building trades and metal workers to impose 
their relations with their employers, the strike soon became a sym- 
pathetic one involving all workers of the city; gradually it took a 
political turn and there were many complaints against the govern- 
ment, which was held responsible for the soaring cost of living. 
Pending a governmental inquiry the strikers resumed work. — The 
death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, former Premier, on February 17, de- 
prived the Liberals of a remarkable leader; his successor has not yet 
been chosen.—Minor changes have occurred in the cabinet and its re- 
organization by Premier Borden will probably take place in the near 
future—In Newfoundland a new ministry was formed on May 23 by 
M. P. Cashin, former Minister of Finance.—Sir Robert Borden, Pre- 
mier, Sir George Foster, Minister of Trade and Commerce, and Mr. C. 
J. Doherty, Minister of Justice, were the representatives of Canada at 
the Peace Conference. Newfoundland was represented by Sir William 
Lloyd, Premier. 

INDIA.—Famine, coupled with the constantly increasing prices of 
food, an epidemic of plague followed by an appalling siege of influenza, 
discontent among the educated classes caused by the censorship and 
the Defence of India Act, the tremendous excitement of the war, the 
profound mental disturbance of the Moslems caused by the policy of 
the Allies toward the Mohammedan powers, the overthrow of the 
Turkish Empire and the multitude of questions touching the future of 
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Islam—all these, together with the passage of the so-called Rowlatt 
Acts, explain the disorders which swept over India in April and in 
which, it seems, Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs and Marwaris united 
against the ruling power. Quick action by the government of India 
resulted in the suppression of the movement. The Rowlatt Acts—the 
Indian Criminal Law Act and the Emergency Criminal Law Act— 
give the governor-general the right to invest the police with special 
powers of search, arrest and punishment in districts disturbed by 
seditious agitation. These acts, passed in March, were supported 
neither in the legislative council nor outside by the Indian leaders, and 
several members of the government resigned in protest against their 
enactment. At Bombay a Passive Resistance League (Satyagraha) 
was organized whose members vowed to refuse “civilly to obey the 
laws”. It soon proved impossible to control this movement and it 
quickly became aggressive.—In a speech on the budget in the British 
House of Commons Mr. Montagu warmly defended the Rowlatt 
measures. At the same time his bill embodying a scheme of constitu- 
tional reform for India was introduced. This measure, which is based 
upon the historic Montagu-Chelmsford Report of last year, is pref- 
aced by two reports of the Southborough Committees, which began 
their work in India last November. The first committee, investigating 
the matter of new constituencies, recommended, among other things, 
the extension of the franchise to over 5,000,000 electors, many of 
whom cannot speak English; a property qualification which in the 
rural sections would be based upon the land-revenue districts; and 
communal representation not only for the Mohammedans but for 
the Sikhs, Indian Christians, Europeans and Eurasians. The second 
committee presented a detailed scheme for the division of powrs, 
political and financial, between supreme and provincial governments. 
The recommendations of both reports were incorporated in the Mon- 
tagu bill. The measure was widely discussed throughout the Empire. 
From latest reports it would seem that the Indian extremists de- 
sire to give the legislature complete control over the budget and to 
reduce the powers of the governor-general in relation to his Indian 
ministry; the moderates, on the other hand, accept the principle of 
dualism in government and are not anxious to impair the relations 
between India and the Crown. 

OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS. —In Egypt a multitude of 
grievances, including forced recruiting, cruel treatment of native sol- 
diers, prohibition of meetings of the Egyptian Assembly during 
the war, the enforcement of a stringent censorshi@ of news and 
opinions, the refusal to allow native newspapers and political discus- 
sions in the state schools or to allow the entrance into Egypt of any 
person suspected of being nationalistic, together with the arrest and 
deportation of national leaders who desired to represent Egypt at Paris, 
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led to widespread agitation, culminating in open insurrection during 
the month of March. Order was finally restored by General Allenby 
who, upon his arrival in Egypt, promptly released the Nationalist 
leaders. Following the resignation of Hussein Rushdi Pasha on April 
23, the Sultan, with the assistance of General Allenby, formed a new 
cabinet on May 21 with Mahomed Said Pasha, a disciple of Cromer 
and Kitchener, as prime minister—In October Australia successfully 
raised her seventh war loan. To care for her returning soldiers a 
Federal Department of Repatriation was established with branch de- 
partments in each state. Both in Australia and New Zealand every 
effort has been made to induce demobilized soldiers to take up land. 
and on June 23 the Minister of Lands of New South Wales reported 
that 3,500 men, returned from overseas, had already been placed on 
farms. For those soldiers who do not wish to take up land, national 
workshops are being established. In a speech on the budget the 
acting Premier, W. A. Watts, in a plea for economy, stated the esti- 
mated revenue to be £39,219,591, offset by expenditures totaling £45,- 
344,595. To meet the deficit the government urged an increase of 30 
per cent. in the income tax and 20 per cent. in the land tax; the rate 
of taxation on liquors and amusements was also increased. To insure 
the preservation of those manufacturing enterprises inaugurated dur- 
ing the war, tariff rates were raised and a further increase is being 
advocated. During May, June and July Australia was engulfed in a 
series of great strikes which almost completely tied up the whole 
country. The Industrial Court was reported to be hopelessly congested 
and, in an effort to relieve the situation, the government has recently 
created the Government Workers’ Tribunal.—At the Peace Conference 
Australia was represented by Premier Hughes and Sir Joseph Cook, 
Minister of the Navy, while Premier Massey and Sir Joseph Ward, 
Minister of Finance, represented New Zealand.—In South Africa the 
irreconcilable Nationalists continued to carry on active agitation for 
an independent republic. To this end a delegation journeyed to Paris 
to place the cause of the Nationalists before the Peace Conference. 
In receiving the delegation on June 5, Mr. Lloyd George stated that 
the Union of South Africa rested on a basic understanding between 
the British and the Dutch. The Premier advised the deputation not 
to attempt to undo the past but instead to throw their energies into 
the “ great future which lies before United South Africa”. With the 
adoption of woman suffrage, South Africa is following the lead of the 
other British Dominions.— At the Peace Conference General Botha 
and General Smuts represented South Africa. 


XI. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


FRANCE. — Though the subject of many attacks, the Clemenceau 
Ministry is remarkable for its length of life. During the past year the 
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Government has been almost entirely occupied with problems relating 
to the war, to peace and to the after-war problems of labor, finance, 
trade and demobilization.—After a long trial, Louis J. Malvy, Radical 
Socialist and Minister of the Interior under three war premiers, who 
was charged with treacherous conduct during the war, was found 
guilty on August 6 of negligence of duty in office by a vote of 101 to 81 
and sentenced to five years’ banishment. Another of the “defeatists ”, 
Senator Charles Humbert, was acquitted on May 8.—On May 22, by a 
vote of 326 to 176, further action by the Chamber on the General Am- 
nesty bill was postponed. This measure, if passed, would not only 
whitewash Malvy and other convicted members of the Bonnet Rouge 
clique but would quash proceedings against Joseph Caillaux.—Imme- 
diately after the signing of the armistice the French Government took 
formal possession of Alsace-Lorraine, Metz, the capital of Lorraine, be- 
ing occupied on November 19, and Strassbourg, the capital of Alsace, 
on November 24. French civil government was promptly established 
in both of these provinces, although they were not technically restored 
until the signing of the Peace Treaty by Germany on June 28.—During 
the last two weeks of December the Socialists made a bitter attack on 
the Premier’s peace policy. On December 30 important speeches were 
made in the Chamber of Deputies by M. Clemenceau and Foreign 
Minister Pichon. While avoiding all details of policy, the Premier 
defended the balance-of-power idea and frankly admitted that he be- 
lieved in a system of alliances. He stated that any “additional guar- 
antees ” which would result from an international organization would 
be gratefully accepted by France and disclosed the fact that he had 
informed Lloyd George that he, like President Wilson, was not dis- 
posed to limit Great Britain’s sea power. M. Pichon, replying to in- 
terpellations, discussed the limits of allied action in Russia and the 
necessity for it, declaring that no peace of justice would ever be pos- 
sible with Russia in civil war under a government which he pictured 
as “hateful and abominable”. The Chamber voted confidence in the 
Government.—In less than a month the atmosphere of the Chamber 
again became stormy when the Government was interpellated on the 
Russian question and army demobilization. In the course of the de- 
bate, M. Cachin, of the Left, bitterly declared that the French Gov- 
ernment was showing itself before the world as an international re- 
actionary. The Premier assured the Chamber that 1,200,000 soldiers 
would be discharged on February 15 and 2,000,000 more by March 31. 
The statement that the Government’s attitude toward Russia had not 
changed was prefaced with a warning that there must be no useless 
interpellations during the Peace Conference. In spite of this admoni- 
tion the opposition made the March debate in the Chamber on the 
credits for April, May and June an occasion for a combined drive 
against the Government. Pichon was again made the target for 
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Socialist denunciation on the Russian policy and M. Klotz, Minister of 
Finance, was attacked for his unsatisfactory financial statements. 
Klotz announced that the yearly budget would be three or four times 
as great as before the war, the deficit being 21,750,000,000 francs. To 
meet the 10,000,000,000 francs deficit of 1919 he proposed an increase in 
direct taxes, as income tax, receipts from the liquidation of war stocks 
and a revision of the law governing the transportation of troops over 
France by charging the Allies for such transportation. He suggested 
that either rates of exchange be internationalized so that France 
would not be penalized in the purchase of raw materials by unfavor- 
able rates, or that the war debts of the Allies be pooled and guar- 
anteed by an allied union. There were numerous interpellations, and 
the situation became so tense that there were rumors that Klotz 
intended to resign. He held on, however, and in cabinet circles it 
was pointed out that the Finance Minister was embarrassed because 
as a delegate to the Peace Conference he had to confine himself 
to generalities on many points regarding which the Chamber desired 
specific information. In April the growing impatience over the 
lack of precise information regarding the proceedings of the Peace 
Conference threatened to result in the downfall of the Ministry. 
Both the Senate and the Chamber gave the Premier to understand 
that the country could no longer be kept in the dark regarding the 
peace terms. The budget committee of the Chamber insisted on the 
impossibility of framing a budget unless it knew the amount of in- 
demnity to be received from Germany. In reply, M. Pichon, quoting 
the Premier, boldly stated that the peace terms would be submitted to 
Parliament only after they had been signed by the enemy, and the 
Chamber expressed confidence by a vote of 344 to 166. Public confi- 
dence in the Ministry was strengthened by the continuation of its 
drastic policy toward food speculators and profiteers and by its sup- 
port of sane, progressive legislation.—In the midst of his labors M. 
Clemenceau narrowly escaped death on February 20, when he was 
shot, but not seriously wounded, by Emile Cottin, a French anarchist. 
His assailant was condemned to death on March 14, but at the in- 
stance of the Premier this sentence was commuted to ten years’ im- 
prisonment.— Angry protests and threatening manifestations were 
made by the Radical Socialists when it was announced on March 30 
that Raoul Villain, who shot Jean Jaurés, the French Socialist leader, 
at the outbreak of the war, had been acquitted by the Court of Assizes. 
—From statistics published on January 22 by the Minister of War 
the number of men mobilized by France during the war totaled 128,- 
372 officers and 5,064,000 men in the ranks. — Striking figures of war 
expenditures were given by M. Klotz, Minister of Finance, who stated 
on March 13 that more than 39,000,000,000 francs had been spent for 
artillery, 26,000,000,000 for é@hells and projectiles, and that 11,000,000,000 
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were required to pay the troops. The total expenditures of the Min- 
istry of War were 119,000,000,000 francs, while the Navy Department 
spent only 6,000,000,000.— In October a bill was enacted giving the 
government entire control of all French railways during the war and 
for a period of twelve months after its termination—The new Elec- 
toral Reform bill, passed by the Chamber in May by a vote of 287 to 
138, was debated and amended in the Senate, where the measure passed 
by a vote of 129 to 4. The principal feature of the new law is the 
abrogation of the “scrutin d’ arrondissement” and the revival of the 
“scrutin de liste” or “ general ticket” system. The law also provides 
for the application of the principle of proportional representation in 
elections in which no party list has secured an absolute majority in 
the votes cast. Parliamentary elections have been set for October 12, 
1919. On April 3, during the debate on the Electoral Reform Bill, 
two important amendments were submitted: the first, presented by 
Henry Roulleaux-Dugage, providing that deputies might be elected 
without distinction of sex, was defeated by a vote of 302 to 187; the 
second, submitted by Louis Andrieux, giving the head of the family 
the right to vote without distinction of sex, was also defeated by a 
vote of 335 to 134.— The months of May and June were marked by 
serious labor disturbances, although a far-reaching eight-hour bill be- 
came law on April 23. On May 1, under Socialistic direction, all labor 
organizations in Paris ceased work. The Government took a firm 
stand, using troops to suppress disorders. As a protest against this 
action several Socialist under-secretaries attached to the Peace Con- 
ference resigned, but the Chamber of Deputies sustained the Govern- 
ment by an overwhelming majority.—During June and July attempts 
were again made to oust the Government. The retention of the 
censorship angered some of the journalists, and serious economic and 
industrial questions, such as the high cost of living, the necessity for 
increased taxation, the need of imports and the difficulty of stabil- 
izing exchange if freer importation were allowed, were centers of 
attack. The Ministry did not fall, but Clemenceau wisely strength- 
ened it at the crucial moment. M. Boret, the Food Minister, was re- 
placed by Joseph J. B. E. Noulens, a popular and able man, after the 
Chamber had by a vote shown its desire for a more energetic eco- 
nomic policy. Other ministerial changes were rumored, although 
confidence was expressed in the Government on July 23 by a vote of 
289 to 176.—A new political party, called La Democratie Nouvelle, pro- 
poses to perpetuate the Clemenceau tradition of stamping out Bolshe- 
vism, to eliminate political parasites and to establish “a respon- 
sible and competent power governing in the spirit of free institu- 
tions”. It would accomplish these ends by intelligent cooperation 
between all classes for the common good, complete separation of 
legislative and executive powers and the elimination of all unnecessary 
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formality in government. The French representatives at the Peace 
Conference were M. Clemenceau, M. Pichon, M. Tardieu, M. Klotz, 
M. Cambon and M. Bourgeois. 

ITALY. — War settlements, complications abroad and industrial 
disturbances at home produced a chaotic condition in Italian 
politics. On the Adriatic question Nationalists and Imperialists, 
under the leadership of Baron Sonnino, resolutely adhered to the 
Treaty of London (April 26, 1915), which provided among other 
things for (1) the annexation of a large portion of Dalmatia; (2) per- 
manent retention of all thirteen islands of the so-called Dodecannese 
with their almost exclusively Greek population; and (3) inclusion 
within Italian boundaries of the German population at Northern Tyrol. 
These terms were contrary to the territorial aspirations of the Jugo- 
slavs and the Greeks, whose claims the Socialists acknowledged to be 
at least worthy of arbitration. The tremendous wave of nationalism 
which set in after the brilliant victory of Diaz and the signing of the 
armistice (see supra, p. 10) strengthened Baron Sonnino’s position, 
much to the despair of the anti-annexationists. Hoping to stem the 
tide, Bissolati, the Socialist Minister of Military Aid and War Pen- 
sions, resigned on December 28 in protest against the Sonnino 
policy, which, Bissolati maintained, would discredit Italy in diplomatic 
circles and involve her in war with the Jugoslavs, who by this time 
were openly hostile. In attempting to justify his resignation, he 
declared that Italy should be content with Fiume as a free port 
under Italian rule, and Istria. Rathe: than drive Greece into an alli- 
ance with Jugoslavia he would have Italy relinquish claim to the 
Dodecannese in return for proper compensation. These principles 
were supported by part of the Ministry and by the Socialists and 
Clericals in parliament. The resignation of Bissolati proved to be the 
prelude to a ministerial crisis. Although President Wilson received 
a great ovation on his visit to Italy at the opening of the year it soon 
became definitely known that the United States was not in accord 
with the imperialistic policy of Baron Sonnino and especially with his 
views concerning Fiume. Signor Nitti, Minister of the Treasury, 
offered to leave office on January 12. A few days later, together 
with the other Moderates, he tendered his resignation. Nitti un- 
doubtedly desired to force the Prime Minister and Sonnino from 
office in the hope that he would be called upon to form a Govern- 
ment which, with strong Socialist and Clerical support, would repu- 
diate the Treaty of London and institute a policy of concessions 
to Jugoslavia. Instead, however, Orlando and Sonnino retained their 
portfolios, though a number of ministerial changes were made. A min- 
istry of Reconstruction for Invaded Territory was created and Signor 
Fradeletto, former Minister of Public Instruction, was made its 
chief. The new ministers were all staunch supporters of Italy’s claims 
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to Fiume and the Dalmatian coast.—After laboring for weeks in an 
effort to persuade the Italians to modify their claims, President Wil- 
son on April 23 issued an emphatic public statement in which he 
stressed the importance of Fiume to the newly liberated states and 
made a direct appeal to the Italian people to forego the extreme de- 
mands of their Government and to win, by a policy of generosity, the 
friendship of their new neighbors. This appeal raised a furious 
clamor in Italy. Orlando and Sonnino, who temporarily withdrew 
from the Peace Conference, received an enthusiastic ovation on 
their return to Rome, and confidence in the Government was ex- 
pressed by a vote of 382 to 40, the latter number coming from the 
intransigeant Socialist group headed by Signor Surato, which was 
uncompromisingly pledged to a policy of self-determination. But 
the reconstructed Orlando Ministry was doomed. The failure of the 
Italian delegation to satisfy the national aspirations in the Adriatic 
and the utter inability of the Ministry to cope with the internal 
problems, especially strikes and the rising cost of living, led to the 
overthrow of the Orlando-Sonnino Government on June 19 by a vote 
of 259 to 78. Nitti, known as a political lieutenant of Giolitti, was 
summoned by the King to form a cabinet. Taking the portfolio of 
Minister of the Interior, the new Premier selected as the more 
important members of the Ministry; Tommaso Tittoni, Foreign 
Affairs; Luigi Rossi, Colonies; Lieutenant-General Albricci, War; 
Francesco Ledesco, Finance; and Rear-Admiral Sechi, Marine. De- 
spite vociferous opposition in the country, the Chamber on July 14, by 
a vote of 257 to 111, expressed confidence in the Premier.—The action 
of the Vatican in removing the restrictions upon the participation 
of Catholics in political affairs made possible the formation of the 
Catholic Popular Party. This organization was not over-friendly to 
the Orlando Government and at the time of Nitti’s withdrawal it 
favored a compromise on the Adriatic question. After indicating that 
it stood for a rigid reorganization of the nation’s finances, guarantee- 
ing the rights of labor and a more equitable solution of the agrarian 
problem, the party in a manifesto stated that its program included pro- 
portional representation, reform of the Senate to make it representative 
of the nation’s organic corporations, administrative decentralization 
and advocacy of a League of Nations on the lines of general disarma- 
ment, publicity of treaties and compulsory arbitration. Until the fall 
of the Orlando Ministry, Italy was represented at the Peace Confer- 
ence by Signor Orlando, Baron Sonnino, General Di Robilant, Salva- 
tore Barzilai, Marquis Salvago-Raggi and Signor Salandra. 
RUSSIA. — During the past year there has been no diminution in 
the relentless opposition to the Lenine Government. That Lenine has 
survived seems to be due principally to two basic causes: The opposi- 
tion groups, whether reactionary or otherwise, have been unable to 
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unite sufficiently to drive the Bolsheviki from power; and the masses, 
either from fear of the reactionaries or for other reasons, have seem- 
ingly supported the Bolshevik Government. Little is definitely known 
about the internal political affairs of Soviet Russia. During the year 
it appears that Lenine, by admitting Martov into the Government, has 
allied himself with the Mensheviks. It has also been currently reported 
that he has come to an agreement with Schernov, the leader of the 
Center Social Revolutionaries, and that he has sought to gain the sup- 
port of the professors and technical intelligentsia. — Opposition gov- 
ernments have been set up with only mediocre success. The first of 
these, the so-called “Government of the North”, was established under 
the leadership of the famous revolutionary socialist, Nikolai Tschai- 
kovsky, during the first weeks of August and shortly after the landing 
of allied forces at Archangel (see infra, p. 121). This government an- 
nounced its assumption of power in a proclamation signed by the 
members of the abortive Constituent Assembly (see last REcorD, p. 51) 
representing the provinces of Novgorod, Archangel, Vologda, Viatka, 
Kazan and Samara. Its political program provided for the organiza- 
tion of Russia on a democratic basis, the reéstablishment of local self- 
government with universal suffrage, the reorganization of the national 
army, renewal of the war against Germany and the repudiation of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty. Labor unions and war organizations were to 
be allowed to function freely and local governments were to control 
the food supply. While the new government abolished Soviet instt- 
tutions and ordered the arrest of all Soviet officials, it retained the 
Bolshevist policy of nationalizing various branches of industry and 
finance. Although financed in part by the British, backed by the 
Social Revolutionists and the Menshevik wing of the Social Demo- 
crats and strengthened by the presence of allied troops, Tschai- 
kovsky’s government was overthrown on September 8 and its leaders 
expelled from Archangel. This bold stroke was the work of a group 
of reactionaries headed by an army officer named Chaplin, anti- 
German and anti-Bolshevik and not unfriendly to the Entente. Allied 
diplomatic and military chiefs at Archangel asked that Tschaikov- 
sky’s government be restored to power. Their summary demand 
was complied with on September 12. The restored government, how- 
ever, assumed a position subordinate to a government set up in Sep- 
tember at Samara on the Volga by 200 members (moderates) of the 
Constituent Assembly which had been dissolved by the Bolsheviki. 
This government, which proposed to assume control of all Russia, 
was headed by Avksentief, formerly Minister of the Interior in the 
Kerensky Cabinet, assisted by General Alexeieff, the well-known mili- 
tary leader. With the capture of Samara by the Bolsheviki the new 
government ceased to function.—A serious effort to centralize author- 
ity and unify action in combating Bolshevism was made late in Sep- 
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tember when a national congress assembled at Ufa. This meeting 
was attended by members of the Constituent Assembly, represen- 
tatives of the provisional governments of Siberia, the Cossacks, the 
Kirghiz Tartars, the Zemstvos and all political parties except the 
Bolsheviki, social bodies and labor groups.—It organized an All- 
Russian provisional government, claiming to be the successor of 
the Kerensky Government of 1917 and, as such, to have dictatorial 
power. It chose a directorate of five members consisting of Nikolai 
Avksentief (Socialist) as president; Peter Vologodsk (Socialist) of 
the western government of Siberia, as prime minister; N. Tschai- 
kovsky (Socialist) of the Archangel government; N. Astrov (Cadet), 
former Mayor of Moscow; and General Vassili Boldrev (non-party) 
as commander-in-chief. This government, supported by Kerensky, was 
forced out of Europe in October; it joined the government of Omsk 
and became the fourth to be set up in that city.—Siberia, too, had had 
its succession of anti-Bolshevik governments. In May, 1918, General 
Semenoff and General Kolchak set up an independent government 
in Eastern Siberia beyond Lake Baikal. On July 14 General Hor- 
vath, at Harbin, had appointed a provisional war cabinet for Siberia, 
styling himself prime minister. During the same month another 
provisional Siberian government was established at Omsk but was 
overthrown. It was quickly followed by still another, which met with 
a similar fate. Minister of War Mikaelov unsuccessfully attempted 
the overthrow of a third. At Omsk efforts were made to build up a 
powerful army, with the Czechoslovaks as a nucleus; they, how- 
ever, wished to return to their native land. On November 7 an ap- 
peal was presented to President Wilson by President Avksentief, 
asking for American and allied recognition and aid, but in less than 
two weeks Avksentief was in prison and the supreme power was in 
the hands of Kolchak, aided and abetted by Horvath, who announced 
the coup as a counter-measure against the radicals. By this action 
Kolchak, reported to be anti-Socialist and anti-Semitic, militaristic 
and monarchistic, eliminated the few remaining radicals. His gov- 
ernment proved to be more stable than its predecessors; its reputa- 
tion for establishing “law and order” and the military success which 
it achieved against the Bolsheviki finally resulted in its conditional 
recognition on June 12 by Japan and the Council of Four. Kolchak 
agreed to hold elections for a constituent assembly as soon as he 
should reach Moscow, or, if conditions should then be too disturbed 
to hold elections, to reconvoke the former constituent assembly and 
to recognize the independence of Finland and Poland and come to an 
amicable arrangement with other governments in the territories of 
the former Russian empire. The associated powers in turn agreed 
to supply arms, munitions, food and money, but not troops, in assist- 
ing the recognized government. — Following the landing of allied 
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forces at Vladivostok and at Murmansk (see last Recorp, p. 56) there 
was considerable agitation in the allied countries for military inter- 
vention on a large scale, but the United States, believing it would re- 
sult in greater confusion and misunderstanding, was reluctant to 
accede to such a course and was supported by the liberals of the 
allied countries. By August 3 the American Government concluded 
that a certain measure of military action was justified. A statement of 
American intentions was issued declaring the “only present object” 
for which troops would be employed would be to guard military stores 
and to render such aid as might be acceptable to the Russian people 
in the organization of their own self-defence. It further declared 
that the United States did not contemplate interference with the 
political sovereignty of Russia or intervention in her internal affairs. 
On August 8 the British Government issued a similar declaration, 
stating that it would retain no Russian territory and that it was for 
the Russian people “to decide their form of government and to find 
a solution for their social problems”. Like assurances given by the 
Japanese Government were concurred in by the other Allies. Mean- 
while on August 4 allied troops had landed at Archangel and Vladi- 
vostok. Neither of these expeditions contributed in any measurable 
degree to the defeat of Germany but rather served to irritate the 
Soviet Republic. Apparently fearing that the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the allied countries might assist the anti-Bolshevik elements 
in the north, the Soviet authorities insisted that the allied envoys 
stationed at Vologda should either go to Moscow or leave the coun- 
try. The latter chose to move to Archangel within the protection of 
allied troops. The Lenine Government declared that a “state of de- 
fense” existed between the Soviet Republic and the Entente coun- 
tries. On August 2, however, the Soviet authorities in Petrograd ad- 
vised the American vice-consul that a state of war existed between 
Russia and the United States, whereupon he lowered his flag, notified 
all Americans to leave the country and turned over his interests to 
the Norwegian consul. The tension was not lessened when on August 
10 the Bolshevist authorities in Moscow arrested and forcibly de- 
tained the French and British consuls stationed in that city, intimat- 
ing that such action was in retaliation for the attack of the British 
upon Bolsheviki at Archangel. In reprisal Great Britain promptly 
placed M. Litvinoff, the Bolshevist emissary in London, under arrest. 
These events were followed on August 29 by the publication of a 
decree by the Soviet Government ordering the arrest and internment 
of all French and British subjects between the ages of 18 and 40 on 
the charge of rendering assistance to the anti-Bolshevists. Two days 
later the British Embassy at Petrograd was forcibly entered and 
sacked by Bolshevik troops and a naval attaché who tried to de- 
fend it was killed. The British Government protested against this 
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act, demanded immediate reparation and punishment for the guilty 
parties and threatened to outlaw the members of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment if it should fail to give complete satisfaction or should 
permit further acts of violence against British subjects. By Septem- 
ber 8 it was announced that the British and Bolshevik authorities had 
reached an agreement, whereby the British and French diplomatic 
and consular officers were released in exchange for the Bolshevik 
representative at London and such other Russian citizens as wished to 
accompany him. Accordingly on September 25 Litvinoff and a group 
of his compatriots left the English capital. The American consul at 
Moscow, acting under orders of the State Department, left Russia 
and arrived at Stockholm on September 26. Completely encircled by 
enemies, frightened by the successful terroristic acts which led to the 
death of prominent officials and fearing a counter-revolution, the 
Soviet Republic had decreed a reign of terror. The wholesale execu- 
tion or imprisonment of all persons suspected of disaffection toward 
the Bolsheviki was not lessened by the unsuccessful attempt on the 
part of Dora Kaplan, a member of the Social Revolutionary party, to 
assassinate Premier Lenine on August 30; nor were the vigorous 
protests of the neutral diplomats at Moscow against the outrages of 
the Bolshevist terror of any avail. Finally the United States, in an 
effort to check the indiscriminate slaughter, addressed an appeal to 
all the associated and neutral governments urging them to express 
their condemnation of the ruthless barbarism. Similar appeals were 
issued by the Ukrainian council and by anti-Bolshevist organizations 
in Russia, and it was even reported that the German military author- 
ities, alarmed by the horror and indignation excited all over the world 
by these outrages, brought pressure to bear upon the Bolsheviki. 
Finally a decree rescinding the reign of terror was issued by the 
Soviet Central Executive Committee on September 26. On October 24 
Tchitcherin, the Bolshevik Minister of Foreign Affairs, made ineffec- 
tual overtures to the United States and the allied governments for 
an armistice with the Entente.—After several months of negotiation 
three agreements supplementary to the Brest-Litovsk treaty were 
signed in Berlin by the representatives of the two contracting parties. 
By these treaties, ratified on September 6, Russia was to “employ at 
once all the means at her disposal to expel the Entente forces from 
North Russian territory in observance of her neutrality”, and in re- 
turn Germany guaranteed to prevent Finnish attacks on Russian 
territory. Russia furthermore agreed to renounce all sovereign 
claims to the Baltic states of Esthonia and Livonia and all interfer- 
ence in their internal affairs. Russia was assured an outlet for 
transit of goods through Esthonia, Livonia, Courland and Lithuania 
and was also to enjoy free harbor zones on the Baltic. Germany 
agreed to guarantee the security of the Russian coastal and fishing 
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fleets in Russian waters. While Russia consented to German recog- 
nition of Georgian independence, Germany agreed to evacuate the 
districts on the Black Sea (with the exception of the Caucasus) as 
soon as peace should be concluded between Russia and the Ukraine. 
Concerning the Don coal basin, an arrangement was made by which 
Russia should receive three tons of coal for every ton of oil which 
Germany should receive from Baku, but Germany should obtain at 
least one-fourth of Baku’s total oil output. Russia agreed to pay 
6,000,000,000 marks to Germany, partly in gold and ruble notes, for the 
indemnification of Germans who had suffered loss on Russian territory 
and for the expenses incurred by Germany in housing and feeding 
Russian prisoners. Of this sum, 1I,500,000,000 marks in cash were to 
be paid in five installments, the first to be due September 10 and 
the last December 3, 1918; 1,000,000,000 marks in goods were to be 
paid in quarterly installments continuing until March 31, 1920; 2,500,- 
000,000 marks were to be floated as a six per cent. Russian loan; and 
the remaining 1,000,000,000 marks were to be paid jointly by Ukraine 
and Finland, although payment was guaranteed by Russia. The first 
installment of the Russian debt having been paid during October, 
the Germans, in accordance with an agreement of September 15, began 
to evacuate all Russian territory, and the evacuated regions were 
immediately occupied by Bolshevist troops. On November 4 it was 
stated that the Soviet Government had stopped payment on the 
war indemnity; two days later the German Government, having pre- 
viously discovered that the Russian embassy at Berlin was a center 
of revolutionary propaganda, demanded the withdrawal of all Russian 
diplomatic representatives. In view of this demand it is interesting 
to note that in September the United States officially published a 
series of sensational documents obtained in Russia, purporting to show 
that intimate relations had existed between Germany and Lenine and 
Trotsky from the very inception of the Bolshevist movement.—The 
allied troops in Russia were not withdrawn after the signing of the 
armistice with Germany; their retention was due to the prevailing 
opinion of Russian anti-Bolshevists and conservative statesmen the 
world over that the Soviet Republic should be overthrown, Bolshevism 
destroyed and a government of “law and order” substituted for the 
Lenine régime. Two methods of procedure were possible: either to 
crush the Bolsheviki by military force, or to surround them with a 
cordon of hostile states and armies, isolate them and by means of 
a stringent blockade starve them into submission. Both alterna- 
tives were tried. The troops in northern Russia and Siberia were 
to continue their cooperation with the anti-Bolshevik and Czecho- 
Slovak forces. In November French troops occupied Odessa. These 
expeditions were not successful and, with the exception of the land- 
owners, former officials and part of the Cossacks, the Russian people 
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did not rally to their support. The Allies were reluctant to withdraw 
their troops even though insistent demands were made by the Soviet 
authorities and by individuals in Europe and America. In supporting 
his resolution demanding the withdrawal of American troops from 
Russia, Senator Hiram Johnson of California on January 29 char- 
acterized allied intervention as a “miserable adventure” and allied 
dealings with Russia as an “exhibition of the crassest stupidity ”. 
Among those defending intervention were Senator Hitchcock of Ne- 
braska, Stephen Pichon, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Lord 
Milner and Lord Curzon of Great Britain. In January a proposal 
made by the British Government for a more conciliatory policy 
toward Soviet Russia failed, and then the second alternative, the 
“sanitary” cordon, was employed. Allied forces held the gateway 
to the north; Czechoslovak, Russian and allied troops controlled 
the trans-Siberian railroad eastward from Omsk; Cossack and British 
troops dominated Turkestan and trans-Caucasia; an allied squadron 
in the Black Sea supported the French and Greek forces at Odessa; 
and buffer states barred the western front. This plan resulted in a 
desultory war between the Bolshevists and anti-Bolshevists which is 
now of over a year’s duration. On the northern front the Allies and 
Russian White Guards, totaling approximately 15,000 men, achieved 
only slight military success. After a storm of criticism, it was 
officially stated on January 17 that all allied forces on this front 
would be withdrawn as soon as possible. On April 10 it was 
officially disclosed that the American forces were discontented and 
had threatened a general mutiny, and in June they were withdrawn. 
The speedy departure of all the allied troops from the northern 
front was indicated by Mr. Churchill when in the House of Com- 
mons on May 30 he explained that all military operations on this 
front would be transferred to the Russian troops opposed to the 
Bolsheviki. The British contingents were withdrawn on June 14.— 
On the eastern or Siberian front considerable progress was made at 
first by the combined anti-Bolshevik forces under the unified com- 
mand of the French general, Jules Janin. The troops on this front 
were aided by the appointment in February of an interallied com- 
mittee for the supervision of the Siberian railway system. In March 
the anti-Bolshevist forces held a line running from Omsk westwardly 
through Orenburg beyond Perm to the northwest. During the 
spring this line was slightly advanced, but in May Kolchak’s armies 
encountered severe defeats. During June and July they strove des- 
perately to regain their lost ground, but the Bolshevik forces suc- 
ceeded in taking the important center of Ufa capturing Perm, and 
by the end of July the Siberian armies were hard pressed against 
the Urals. — Little headway has been made on the southern fronts. 
To the north of the Caspian the Ural Cossacks in April began 
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an unsuccessful offensive in an effort to connect their lines with the 
Orenburg Cossacks on the left wing of the main Siberian army. In 
March the Cossack generals, Krasnov and Denikine, aided by the 
British, were holding the region between the Black and Caspian seas 
and were hoping to advance up the Don and the Volga. In less than 
two months the Don Cossacks were almost surrounded by Trotsky’s 
forces and Denikine’s army was being attacked by Bolsheviki on the 
north as well as by Georgians on the south. The British were forced 
to give up the valuable trans-Caspian region but Kolchak’s hold on 
Orenburg prevented the Bolsheviki from deriving any advantage 
from its acquisition. By August 1 General Denikine, aided by British 
tanks, munitions and men, had achieved brilliant and phenomenal vic- 
tories over the Bolshevik armies. Not only did he retake the Don 
and Donetz basins, but large quantities of supplies and booty were re- 
ported to have fallen into his hands.—With the overthrow of Skoro- 
padski, a Cossack hetman set up by the Germans as dictator in the 
Ukraine, the Poles seized Kholm and Eastern Galicia; the Ruman- 
ians with French sanction occupied Bessarabia; the Turks claimed 
Crimea; the Cossacks, aided by the British, attacked the Ukrainians 
on the east and the Bolsheviki pushed down from the north while 
French, reinforced by Greeks and Senegalese, occupied Odessa. The 
Ukrainians, opposed to all these claimants, rallied around General 
Pettiura and Vladimir Vinnichenko, former Premier of the Ukraine 
Republic, both members of the Social Democratic party. These lead- 
ers had sufficient men but lacked money, officers and transportation 
experts; and their urgent appeals to the Allies for assistance met with 
no response. In March Pettiura was driven out of Kiev after having 
failed to gain the aid of the French, who were willing to render 
assistance only on condition that France should have complete mili- 
tary and industrial control of Ukraine for an indefinite period. Two 
months prior to the evacuation of Kiev the petition of the Ukrai- 
nian representative at Paris for admission to the Peace Conference as 
the representative of an independent state was refused. The situation 
was more complicated when it became known that the French were 
committed to support the Poles in their claim to Eastern Galicia 
where the population is predominantly Ukrainian, except in the city 
of Lemberg (see infra, p. 127). The peasants, convinced that the 
British and French, especially the latter, intended to deprive them of 
their land and liberty and to set up a reactionary régime, joined the 
ranks of the Bolsheviki. Instead of pushing triumphantly northward 
and winning brilliant victories over the Bolsheviki and capturing 
Kiev, as was fictitiously reported, a Franco-Grecian army of 50,000, 
after advancing a short distance from the coast, was defeated and 
abandoned Odessa on April 6. By May 1 Kherson and Sevastopol 
were in the hands of the Bolsheviki—To the west a Franco-Rumanian 
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expedition, organized in November by General Berthelot, advanced 
toward Kiev in December, but was soon forced to retire to the Ru- 
manian frontier. In May Kiev was recovered by General Pettiura, 
who threatened the Bolshevik communications to Odessa. — That 
a policy of conciliation was to be used in handling the Ukrainian 
Situation seemed evident when on May 3, in response to a renewed 
appeal for help, President Wilson invited the Ukrainian government 
to send a delegation to Paris to confer about the territorial claims in 
dispute between the Ukrainians and the Poles.—After the withdrawal 
of the Germans the Kingdom of Lithuania proclaimed itself an inde- 
pendent republic and elected Karl Ullman as president. In March it 
was announced that Lithuania had been recognized by Switzerland, 
Denmark and Sweden. 

POLAND.—Distracted by the ambitions and jealousies of various 
political groups, reborn Poland has been beset with difficulties. The 
Steckowski cabinet, representing middle-class liberal interests, was 
succeeded in the latter part of October by a reactionary government 
headed by Swienzynski. Failing to receive support, the new cabinet 
attempted to abolish the Polish Regency Council, but was dismissed 
by the Council which on November 14 entrusted General Pilsudski 
with dictatorial power. He at once formed a new Ministry, assuming 
the portfolio of Minister of War; Andreas Moraczewski, a Galician 
Socialist leader, was made Prime Minister, and Leon Fasikewski, a 
journalist, was made Minister of Foreign Affairs. The other members 
included representatives of Russian, Austrian and Prussian Poland. 
Pilsudski set to work to stamp out Bolshevism and to inaugurate a 
constructive program. His government, however, was hampered by 
the National Democrats and the aristocratic and imperialistic party 
led by M. Paderewski, who claimed to represent four million Poles 
in America, and by Dmowski, who headed the Paris Committee of 
Exiled Poles, a group which was reputed to have the support of 
the British and French reactionaries. After abortive attempts to 
seize and intimidate the Pilsudski government, Paderewski on Jan- 
uary 19 succeeded in forming a coalition cabinet for the “ Provisional 
Government of Poland”. In the new government M. Paderewski 
became Premier and Foreign Minister; M. Wojciechowski, Minister 
of the Interior; M. Honcia, Minister of Commerce; M. Englich, Min- 
ister of Finance; M. Janisseewski, Minister of Pubic Health; M. Eber- 
hardt, Minister of Communications; M. Lindq, Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs; M. Janicki, Minister of Agriculture; M. Przesmycki, Min- 
ister of Arts; M. Ivonovski, Minister of Labor; M. Minkiewicz, Min- 
ister of Food; M. Suinski, Minister of Justice; M. Pruchnik, Minister 
of Public Works. A constituent assembly, elected by decree of the 
new government, met at Warsaw on February 9, the seats being dis- 
tributed as follows: National Democrats, 91; Polish Peasants, 51; 
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Peasants’ Union, 19; Socialists, 14; Workmen’s Unions, 7; Jewish 
Party, 8; United Polish Peasants, 6; German Colonists, 2—The Pade- 
rewski government has had a stormy career; in its desire for an 
enlarged Poland it came into conflict with the Czechoslovaks who 
coveted Austrian Silesia, rich in mineral resources. This difficulty 
was temporarily adjusted when the Peace Conference notified both 
hostile parties that pending the final adjustment of the Czecho-Polish 
frontier the disputed zone would be occupied by allied troops. A 
similar conflict of over a year’s duration, which is still unsettled, 
has raged in eastern Galicia between the Poles and the Ukrainians. 
The rich oil regions appear to be the objective desired by both bel- 
ligerents. The continued Polish successes compelled the Ukrainians 
on May 19 to request an armistice. The Ukrainian National Com- 
mittee asserted that 75 per cent. of the population of Galicia is Ukrai- 
nian and in a memorial to President Wilson on July 9 protested 
against the ratification of any treaty giving the Poles control of east- 
ern Galicia.—On the eastern frontier there has been almost incessant 
warfare between the Poles and the Russian Bolsheviki—The Lithu- 
anians, a portion of whose territory has been occupied by the Polish 
armies, have vehemently protested against such occupation on the 
ground that it violated their national rights and their aspirations for 
an autonomous Lithuania.—The Poles have also had trouble with the 
Germans on the western frontier.— They were dissatisfied with the 
terms of the special Polish treaty signed by the principal allied and 
associated powers on June 28, by which Poland is bound to protect 
minorities against discrimination, to assume payment of such a share 
of the Russian debt as should be assigned to her by the Interallied 
Commission and to support important international postal, railway, 
telegraphic and other conventions incidental to the status of national- 
ity—The assembly on May 26 declared that there would be no forcible 
annexation of Lithuania and at the same time expressed its confi- 
dence in Premier Paderewski.— Reports of anti-Jewish pogroms in 
many Polish cities led to bitter denunciation of the government, but 
Paderewski issued a statement to the effect that practically no 
pogroms had occurred in Poland during his tenure of office. Hugh 
Gibson, American Minister at Warsaw, later officially announced 
that reports of pogroms were “very much exaggerated”. An allied 
mission composed of Henry Morgenthau, General Edgar Jadwin and 
Homer Johnson has recently been dispatched to Poland to investigate 
conditions. Reports of food scarcity with resultant misery and star- 
vation in urban centers were current in June and July. 
FINLAND.—Soon after the announcement on October 9 that the 
Finnish Landtag, from which nearly all the Social Democratic 
deputies had been excluded, had elected Prince Frederick Charles of 
Hesse, brother-in-law of the German Emperor, as King of Finland, 
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France severed the semi-official relations which had for some time 
been maintained with Finland. On October 13 Finland requested 
Germany to withdraw her troops from Finnish territory, but it 
was not until after the collapse of Germany that the Finns were able 
to rid themselves of German influence. On December 13 a peace- 
ful revolution was effected when the resignation of Dictator Svin- 
hufvud, pro-German in sympathy, was accepted by the Landtag and 
Prime Minister Paaskivi was succeeded by General Mannerheim, the 
organizer of the Finnish White Guard, who was also made Regent 
and as such practically had dictatorial power. After completing the 
task of ridding his country of all Bolshevist activities, he directed 
his efforts against the Russian Reds. As a necessary preliminary to 
a campaign against Petrograd in which the Finnish army was to play 
a prominent part, the independence of the Republic of Finland was 
recognized by the British and American Governments on May 5. It 
is interesting to note that the Finns have laid claim to a considerable 
portion of the Russian borderland from the Murmansk and Karelian 
coasts down to the gulf of Finland, and it is possible that unless 
Russia as a whole is reconstructed, Finland and Esthonia may unite 
to form a single national state including Petrograd. On July 25 the 
Diet elected Professor K. J. Stalberg president of the republic by a 
vote of 143 to 50 over his opponent, General Mannerheim. Professor 
Stalberg, who for several years has been the leader of the National 
Progressive party, is a staunch advocate of democratic reforms. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY .—The collapse and disruption of the Dual 
Monarchy was clearly foreshadowed by the chain of events which 
rapidly succeeded each other following Baron Burian’s futile peace 
drive of July 15. Racial quarrels coupled with scarcity of food, un- 
employment and war-weariness resulted in strikes, riots, demonstra- 
tions against the government and, not infrequently, in formidable 
separatist movements. In Austria the Seydler Government lasted 
until July 22, when it resigned and Baron von Hussarek, more accept- 
able to the Polish element, became Prime Minister. After reappoint- 
ing all the members of the former ministry, with the exception of 
Seydler, he announced a program which called for a complete re- 
organization of the finance, administration and food departments. 
On August 16 further extensive reforms were promised, including 
revision of the constitution, federalization of the empire and grant 
of autonomy to the Czechs and other non-German people whose atti- 
tude had been a constant embarrassment to the Government. Lack 
of harmony among the various groups prevented the execution of any 
reforms and only the support of part of the Polish deputies enabled 
the Hussarek Ministry to remain in office until October 5. On October 
26 Dr. Heinrich Lammasch, a peace advocate, was tendered the pre- 
miership but it was then too late to check the process of dissolution 
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which had set in.—On the Italian front the Austrian armies were 
being battered to pieces; throughout the empire anarchy reigned. 
Revolutionary demonstrations against the Hapsburgs occurred every- 
where; a so-called constituent German national assembly met at 
Vienna on October 21 and in a unanimous resolution declared it to be 
the will of the German people in Austria to determine their own 
destiny and form an independent state. On the 30th, amidst the 
acclamations of students, soldiers and workmen, a provisional gov- 
ernment was organized and a republic proclaimed. The climax came 
on November 3 when the Emperor abdicated.. At this time a power- 
ful group of German Austrians, known as the German National Com- 
mittee, expressed their desire to be annexed to Germany.—In Hungary 
the movement to sever relations with Austria proceeded rapidly. As 
early as October 17 the Diet adopted a resolution declaring Hungary 
to be entirely independent except for the personal union through the 
Emperor; such action virtually involved the abrogation of the Joint 
Ministries. A week later Count Karolyi, for many years leader of the 
Hungarian Independent party, in a sharp attack on the Ministry de- 
manded the resignation of Dr. Wekerle, the Prime Minister, with the 
result that on October 25 the latter retired in favor of Count Albert 
Apponyi, whose tenure of office was of short duration. In desperation 
the King attempted to save his dynasty by summoning Karolyi to form 
a ministry and causing a proclamation to be issued announcing his in- 
tention to concede the independence of Hungary; but it was too late. 
On November 1 the assassination of Count Tisza, a former reaction- 
ary premier, was announced and the next day Count Karolyi informed 
the Diet that the Emperor had freed the Government of its oath of 
fidelity. The following day the parliament, styling itself a National 
Assembly, proclaimed Hungary a republic with Count Karolyi as 
Prime Minister and Count Batthyani as minister of foreign affairs. 
The other members of the cabinet belonged either to Liberal or Rad- 
ical groups. The republic was formally proclaimed on November 16. 
The new Government was enthusiastically welcomed and at once re- 
stored to the nation the rights which had been denied it by the old 
régime. The Republic of Czechoslovakia, the first of the new states 
to be organized on the ruins of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire, com- 
posed of the former Austrian territories of Bohemia, Moravia, part of 
Silesia and the district of Hungary known as Slovakia, has a popula- 
tion of about 13,000,000. The Czechoslovak National Council, recog- 
nized by all the leading Entente governments as the new nation’s 
provisional government, had its headquarters in Paris, where on Octo- 
ber 18 it adopted a declaration of independence. Ten days later a 
republic was proclaimed at Prague. A draft of the constitution, mod- 
eled after that of the United States, was completed November 2, and 
on the roth Professor T. G. Masaryk, chairman of the Czechoslovak 
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National Council, was elected first President by representatives of the 
eight political parties assembled at Geneva, Switzerland. His election 
was ratified at the first session of the National Assembly on Novem- 
ber 10. Dr. Karl Kramarz was chosen Premier and Voita Benes Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. Professor Masaryk assumed the duties of 
his office on December 20. The young republic has been confronted 
with serious boundary disputes with Poland and Hungary as well as 
internal troubles of a political nature, due largely to the policy of 
Premier Kramarz who has long been identified with the Czech con- 
servatives and who openly favored the maintenance of large landed 
estates. Increasing opposition by the Agrarians and Socialists finally 
led to the fall of the Kramarz cabinet on July 5 and a new ministry, 
consisting only of Social Democrats and Agrarian Socialists, headed 
by the Socialist Vlastimil Tusar, Prime Minister, succeeded to power. 
The dispute with Poland over the Teschen coal-mines has been re- 
ferred to a mixed commission.— The Jugoslavs, or southern Slavs, 
comprising the three national elements of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
numbering approximately 12,000,000 and occupying the territory 
formed by Serbia, Montenegro and portions of the former Hapsburg 
empire, succeeded toward the close of 1918 in forming a unitary state. 
To counteract this plan the Emperor promised to form Bosnia, 
Herzegovina and Croatia into a single autonomous state of the Em- 
pire. The promise was disregarded and on November 3 a Jugoslav 
government, republican in form, was formally proclaimed at Agram, 
Croatia, and Joseph Pogaonik was chosen President. Three weeks 
later the Jugoslav National Council voted for union with Serbia and 
Montenegro and to bestow the regency upon Crown Prince Alex- 
ander of Serbia. Accordingly on December 1 a delegation of 24 mem- 
bers of the National Council journeyed to Belgrade and in an address 
to the Prince Regent urged unification of all the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, and, as a step toward this end, the creation of a representa- 
tive body consisting of all the members of the Agram National Coun- 
cil, 50 Serbian and 5 Montenegrin delegates. This representative body 
was to remain in session until a constituent assembly should be 
elected. Prince Alexander, replying in the name of his father, King 
Peter of Serbia, proclaimed the union of Serbia and the other Jugo- 
slav countries. Simultaneously the Grand National Council of Monte- 
negro voted to depose King Nicholas and to unite with the new state. 
On December 21 it was announced that a ministry had been consti- 
tuted under the leadership of the former Serbian Premier, M. Protitch. 
The new Government, which has been recognized by all the leading 
powers, began its career with a serious controversy with Italy over 
territorial boundaries; it has also been confronted by bitter opposition 
from those groups who are opposed to a unitary state and who favor 
a federated union. Tendencies of revolt against Serbian dominance 
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have not been infrequent.—The Provisional Government of the newly 
created republic of German Austria, in a note transmitted to the diplo- 
matic corps in Vienna early in January, expressed the hope that it 
would receive the recognition of all civilized nations. In elections to 
a national constituent assembly, held on February 16, the Socialist 
party received 1,210,000 out of a total of about 3,000,000 votes cast; 
the Christian Socialist party, 1,039,000; various groups of German Na- 
tionals, 593,000, while the balance was divided among pro-Bavarian, 
Czechoslovak and Jewish National factions. Herr Seitz was chosen 
President and in the cabinet appointed by the assembly on March 15 
Dr. Karl Renner was named as Chancellor and Otto Bauer as Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs. The German Nationalists declined to accept 
portfolios. The Government, conciliatory in attitude, has attempted 
to socialize industry, to better the condition of the agrarian population 
and to bring about cooperation between the productive workers of 
town and country. In its efforts, both domestic and foreign, it has 
been severely handicapped by internal troubles due largely to scar- 
city of food, unemployment and the spread of Bolshevist doctrines. 
These factors were in part responsible for serious outbreaks during 
the spring and early summer, culminating in a great Communist 
demonstration in Vienna on June 15. This was quelled but popular 
discontent was not allayed. On June 21 the railway men, who struck 
for higher wages in March, again demanded more pay, which was 
promised. The embarrassing position of the government was not 
lessened when the terms of the Austrian Peace Treaty became known. 
The economic and territorial provisions were violently criticized and 
popular indignation ran high.—A diplomatic crisis with Soviet Hun- 
gary developed in July, which resulted in the demand that the Hun- 
garian Minister, Czobel, be recalled. Owing to opposition on the 
part of the allied governments and to a growing realization of the 
tremendous burdens Austria would have to share, the plan for union 
with Germany, at first enthusiastically advocated, was finally aban- 
doned.—Unstabilized, with utter lack of cohesion between the various 
political factions and menaced by the encroachments of her neigh- 
bors, the new Hungarian Republic, under the leadership of Count 
Michael Karolyi, faced tremendous difficulties from its inception. In 
November Karolyi succeeded in concluding an armistice with Gen- 
eral d’Esperey, which, among other things, fixed a line of demarka- 
tion beyond which no belligerent army was to advance. Despite this 
agreement, the Rumanians and Serbs advanced some distance into 
Hungarian territory while the Czechs occupied Slovakia and the Danube 
district. Through these activities Hungary lost the Banat region, which 
had been her great source of food supply, and her northern coal-mines 
upon which her industrial life depended. By the middle of January 
the hunger of the populace, especially in Budapest, coupled with the 
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seeming inability of the Karolyi Government to solve the menacing 
social and economic problems which beset the country, led to a critical 
situation. Meanwhile Bolshevism was spreading and a Communist 
revolt under the leadership of the extremist Bela Kun broke out with 
such violence that the Government was forced to declare martial law 
and use troops to retake parts of the capital that had fallen under 
control of the rebels. The hand of the Karolyi Government was not 
strengthened by the boundaries established by the Interallied Supreme 
Council between Hungary and her neighbors, Rumania, Serbia and 
Czechoslovakia, and the announced intention of the Allies to subject 
Hungary to military occupation. In March several events precipi- 
tated a crisis. Among these was an order issued by the Paris Con- 
ference directing the Hungarians to withdraw to the Rumanian 
boundary as fixed by the Rumanian Treaty of 1916 and the establish- 
ment of a neutral zone on the Hungarian-Rumanian frontier, 140 
miles long and 40 miles wide, to be occupied by allied troops. This 
decision was rapidly followed by the announcement on March 22 that 
allied troops had occupied the greater part of Hungary for the pur- 
pose of suppressing plundering bands of Bolsheviki. Angered and 
disgusted by the action of the Paris Conference and beset on every 
side by the extremists, Karolyi on March 22 announced the resigna- 
tion of his moderate cabinet and at the same time issued a manifesto 
in which he appealed to the proletariat of the world for justice and 
support. The Budapest Workmen’s Council immediately formed a 
radical ministry with Alexander Garbai as President and Bela Kun 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. This Soviet government carried on 
almost continuous warfare with Rumania, Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia, all three of which sent troops into Hungarian territory. 
On April 2 the Paris Conference sent General Smuts to Budapest 
with power to negotiate a new armistice. In May the Hungarian 
troops won numerous successes especially against the Czechs, but 
following an appeal by President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia to the 
Peace Conference for help, the Allies in an ultimatum on June 9 
threatened to use “extreme measures to constrain Hungary to cease 
hostilities” if it did not refrain from further attacks on the Czech 
forces. The threat was unavailing and the Allies have since openly 
assisted in drawing tighter a military and economic cordon around 
Hungary. In various parts of the country a spirit of counter-revolu- 
tion has been evident during the last three months. 
GERMANY. — The onslaught of the allied armies on the western 
front, the ominous signs that the German populace was tired of war 
and the firm position respecting peace taken by President Wilson, 
coupled with the vacillating policy of Imperial Chancellor von Hert- 
ling, augured ill for the reactionaries. The Chancellor’s opposition to 
a policy of democratization and parliamentarization, together with his 
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feeble and rambling speech before the Reichstag on September 235, 
evoked a storm of criticism, and he fell from power on the 2gth. 
Vice-Chancellor von Payer followed Hertling into retirement. Von 
Hintze, who tendered his resignation at the same time, had proved 
to be a colorless figure during his term of office. In accepting these 
resignations on September 30 the Kaiser warmly expressed his desire 
for parliamentary reform. Two days later Prince Maximilian of 
Baden, a moderate and an opponent of the Pan-German and military 
party, was named Chancellor and head of a coalition cabinet. Dr. 
W. S. Solf, a moderate and Secretary for the Colonies, succeeded 
Hintze as Imperial Foreign Secretary. Adolf Gréber and Matthias 
Erzberger, representatives of the Center or Clerical party, Philipp 
Scheidemann, Majority Socialist leader, as well as Dr. Eduard David 
and Herr Bauer, both Socialists, were also given office. Representa- 
tives of neither the Minority Socialists, who had consistently opposed 
the war, nor the Conservatives or Pan-Germanists, who were furious 
at the idea of democratizing the administration and making peace, 
were included. Although the Chancellor labored consistently for 
peace, by mid-October there was widespread agitation for his retire- 
ment in favor of the Socialist leader Ebert. Rumblings of revolution 
began to be heard from the emboldened Socialists who, like Ebert, 
Scheidemann and others, in addressing the Reichstag openly de- 
manded peace, popular government, and the abdication of the Kaiser; 
these demands, echoing throughout the country, soon bore fruit. On 
October 27 General Ludendorff resigned and on the following day the 
Kaiser signed a decree, published on November 3, accepting the con- 
stitutional reforms demanded by the Reichstag. Almost at once wide- 
spread mutinies occurred on the German fleet and in the German army. 
With secession threatened by many of the states, particularly Bavaria, 
the revolution fast gathered momentum. On November 7 the execu- 
tives of the Majority Socialists laid before the Chancellor demands for 
the relaxation of police control, freedom of assemblage, a larger rep- 
resentation of Socialists in the cabinet and abdication of the Emperor 
and the Crown Prince. In lieu of a satisfactory answer a general 
strike was threatened. On November 8 great popular assemblages at 
which the abdication of the Kaiser was demanded occurred at Munich 
and other centers; and the following day the end came when the Em- 
peror abdicated and took refuge in Holland. Within a week marked 
by political upheaval practically all the sovereigns of the various states 
had abdicated or were deposed, control passing in most cases peace- 
ably into Socialist hands. Prince Maximilian before leaving office 
and with the assent of all the secretaries of state designated Friedrich 
Ebert as Chancellor. In the new Provisional Government legislative 
power was vested in a Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council until a con- 
Stituent assembly should be summoned and executive power in a 
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cabinet composed of Friedrich Ebert as Prime Minister, Minister of 
the Interior and of Military Affairs; Hugo Haase, Foreign Affairs; 
Philipp Scheidemann, Finance and Colonies; William Dittmann, De- 
mobilization, Transportation, Health and Justice; Otto Landsberg, 
Publicity, Art and Literature; and Richard Barth, Social Policy. These 
six men, styled the “ people’s commissioners ”, represented both the 
Majority and Independent Socialists. The government soon took 
new shape, however, when by decisions of the “ Council of National 
Plenipotentiaries”” or the “ People’s Commissioners” a more repre- 
sentative cabinet was named. In it the more important officials were: 
Dr. Solf, Foreign Affairs; Dr. Schiffer, a leader of the National Lib- 
eral party, Treasury; Dr. August Mueller, a Social Democrat, Eco- 
nomics; Dr. Koth, Industry and Demobilization; Emanuel Wurm, 
War Food; Dr. Bauer, Labor; Major-General Scheuch, War; Vice- 
Admiral Mann, Admiralty; Dr. Paul Krause, a National Liberal, Jus- 
tice; and Dr. Ruedelin, Posts. Later Hugo Preuss was named Min- 
ister of the Interior and Matthias Erzberger, who conducted the pre- 
liminaries of peace negotiations in conjunction with the Foreign Office, 
became Minister without portfolio. Even prior to the enlargement of 
the cabinet it became evident that a bitter struggle for control was 
to ensue between the Majority Socialists and the Radical wing of the 
Independent Socialists who, chiefly under the leadership of Karl Lieb- 
knecht, released from prison on October 24, seemed determined to 
establish a permanent dictatorship of the proletariat. To this end the 
radical executive committee of the Berlin Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Council declared in late November that the People’s Commissioners 
were merely its agents and, as such, subject to its authority. At the 
same time Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg and other extremists at- 
tempted to embarrass the Government by urging strikes in industrial 
centers, by carrying on active propaganda among the returning sol- 
diers, and even by advocating the immediate overthrow of the Ebert 
régime. A test of strength between the Majority Socialists and the 
Radicals or “ Spartacides”’ came when a national conference of 450 
deputies representing the soldiers’ and workmen’s councils of all 
the states convened in Berlin on December 16. Here attempts by 
Liebknecht and other extremists to win adherents met with little 
success. The Spartacides continued their attacks on the Ebert gov- 
ernment; strikes were reported in the Silesian and Westphalian coal 
mines, and on December 3 an armed revolt of sailors who sympa- 
thized with Liebknecht resulted in the death of about 100 persons. 
On Christmas day a Spartacus faction seized the offices of the Social- 
ist newspaper Vorwarts. On December 28 at a joint session of the 
People’s Commissioners and the central council an adverse attitude 
was taken toward the policy of the Radicals, and the Independents, 
Haase, Barth and Dittmann, retired from the Government, their places 
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being taken by Majority Socialists including Noske. Sporadic efforts 
to drive the Majority Socialists from power and prevent the hold- 
ing of elections for the National Assembly continued during the 
first weeks of the new year. In Berlin and the provinces the Spar- 
tacans tried to intimidate the Government; but with the exception of 
a serious outbreak resulting in a week of violent street fighting, occa- 
sioned by the dismissal on January 5 of Herr Eichborn, radical Chief- 
of-Police of Berlin, their efforts for the most part took the form of 
strikes and local brigandage. The backbone of the Spartacan resist- 
ance was broken for the time being by the sensational death on Jan- 
uary 15 of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, the extremist 
leaders. — Elections for members of the National Assembly, held on 
Sunday, January 19, were for the most part conducted in an orderly 
manner and on a basis of equal and universal franchise, each party 
electing representatives in proportion to the votes cast. The final re- 
turns showed that the Majority Socialists elected 166 delegates 
whereas in the last Reichstag they had chosen only &9; the Christian 
People’s party, the reorganized Center or Clerical party, elected 93 
(91 seats in 1917); the Democrat party, a combination of the former 
Progressive party (46 seats in 1917) and National Liberal party (44 
seats in 1917) elected 75 delegates; the German National or Monarchist 
party, a fusion of the Conservative party (45 seats in 1917) and the 
Pan-German party (26 seats in 1917) elected only 34; the Minority 
Socialists (19 seats in 1917) elected 24; various minor parties elected 
a total of 11 delegates. Among the delegates were 34 women. Under 
pressure of the South German states and amidst a storm of pro- 
test from the reactionaries of Prussia the Government designated 
Weimar as the seat of the National Assembly, which convened for 
its first session on February 6. Dr. Eduard David, a Moderate 
Socialist, was elected president of the Assembly and Herr Fehren- 
bach, a Clerical, Haussman, a Democrat, and Dietrich, a Conserva- 
tive, were chosen as vice-presidents.—A provisional constitution em- 
powered the Assembly to adopt a permanent constitution, to enact 
“such national laws as were urgently necessary ”, to choose a na- 
tional president by a majority vote, and to create a “committee of 
state” which would have in part the functions of a second chamber. 
It further provided that the territory of the German states should 
not be altered without their consent. In the election of the pro- 
visional president, held February 11, Ebert received 277 out of a total 
of 307 votes; Count von Posadowsky-Wehner, Monarchist, received 
49; and Scheidemann and Erzberger, one vote each. Ebert’s first 
official act as President was to ask Scheidemann to form a min- 
istry. In the hope of preserving unity a cabinet of 14 members—7 
Socialists, 3 Democrats, 3 Centrists and 1 Nationalist — was agreed 
upon. Scheidemann, the new chancellor, selected Dr. August Mueller 
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as Minister of Economics; Bauer, Minister of Labor; Landsberg, 
Minister of National Defense and Justice. Upon Dr. David’s resig- 
nation from the presidency of the National Assembly to enter the 
cabinet he was succeeded by Fehrenbach, the Vice-President. Erz- 
berger also entered the Government without portfolio and Count 
von Brockdorff-Rantzau, who had followed Dr. Solf to the Foreign 
Secretaryship upon the latter’s resignation in December, retained his 
portfolio—The Coalition Government had scarcely been constituted 
when the armistice terms were laid before it; its final decision to 
sign after conferences with the party leaders led to the immediate 
resignation of Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, who was opposed to 
acceptance. Upon receiving guarantees from the Government that 
the armistice commission would be more directly under the control 
of the Foreign Office, he consented to retain his office. Dur- 
ing February and March there were various sinister counter- 
revolutionary activities. Moreover, unemployment and constantly in- 
creasing food shortage aided the Spartacan groups in their second 
attempt to set up a proletarian régime. At the same time the re- 
actionaries lost no opportunity to embarrass the government. By 
February 15 serious strikes were spreading with alarming rapidity 
and by the end of February the whole country from Berlin to the 
Rhine was in the grip of strikes, political as well as economic.— 
A smouldering reactionary revolt in Bavaria was fanned into flame 
by the assassination on February 21 of Kurt Eisner, Bavarian 
Premier, by Count Arco Valley, a former officer in the Prussian 
Guard. In Saxony the Spartacans launched a movement to over- 
throw the bourgeois government. In Berlin, terrorist attempts to 
abolish the National Assembly were of daily occurrence and on 
March 2 the government issued an appeal to the nation for support 
and asserted its determination to wage relentless war against terror- 
ist. Early in March a series of events culminated in a crisis, and the 
Independent Socialists did not conceal their intention to overthrow 
the government.— On March 3 a general strike called in Berlin not 
only paralyzed the city but rapidly developed into a radical revolt; 
this spread to Bremen, Leipsic, Zeitz, Hamburg, K6nigsberg and 
other cities, and fighting ensued. Alarmed at the situation, the 
government issued a statement to the effect that it was willing to 
compromise with the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council in their de- 
mands and that socialization on broad lines would be immediately 
carried out. These promised concessions were unsatisfactory to 
the Independent Socialists, who pressed a demand for a new min- 
istry composed of Socialists only. The Conservatives and Cen- 
trists were also displeased at what they termed the half-capitula- 
tion of the Government to the radicals. By March 12 the situation 
was much improved. Owing to the vigorous policy of Minister of 
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War Noske the revolt was suppressed and the strike was virtually 
ended by the acceptance of the compromise offer of the Government 
to recognize the councils as factors in the economic life of the nation 
but not as political bodies. Haase in the National Assembly on 
March 28 made a violent attack upon the Minister of War for his 
methods of dealing with revolutionists and strikers. Noske in reply 
declared that radical newspapers and periodicals, especially the Frei- 
heit, were responsible for inciting the acts of pillage, brigandage 
and murder that had been committed in Berlin. Radical propaganda 
coupled with demands for food and for more liberal treatment by the 
Allies resulted in continued unrest and general disturbances through- 
out the entire country during April, May and early June.—Strikes and 
riots occurred at Stettin, Liibeck and Breslau. In the Ruhr basin more 
than 350,000 workers left the mines, demanding a six-hour day and an 
increased wage, liberation of political prisoners and the withdrawal of 
all government troops. Similar conditions prevailed at Essen and 
throughout Westphalia. Formidable efforts were made to establish 
Spartacan governments in Magdeburg, Hamburg, Bremen, Bruns- 
wick, Diisseldorf and other places. — Bavarian antagonism toward 
Prussia and lack of sympathy with the Weimar Government cul- 
minated in the proclamation on April 6 of a Soviet republic in Munich 
and the immediate socialization of all property in the community. The 
new government was short-lived. Premier Hoffman, after attempting 
to expel the extremists, summoned assistance from the national Gov- 
ernment. President Ebert responded on April 21 by sending 30,000 
troops under the command of Noske. The city was soon encircled 
and the Soviet régime collapsed. The period of civil strife cost Bavaria 
many lives besides property damage estimated at $62,500,000.—Mean- 
while attempted revolts in Baden, Brunswick, Dresden and other cen- 
ters were summarily crushed. Riotous demonstrations in Hamburg 
and Bremen were considerably affected by the ultimatum of Director- 
General Hoover of the Interallied Relief Organization, who threatened 
to cut off all food supplies unless order was maintained. — A second 
meeting of the Soldiers’, Workmen’s and Peasants’ Congress convened 
in Berlin on April 7; the delegates comprised 138 Majority Socialists; 
55 Independent Socialists, including Austrian delegates; 12 Demo- 
crats; 3 Peasants’ League members; and 3 Communists. Owing to 
the intense rivalry between the Socialist groups little was accom- 
plished. At the same time a general strike in Berlin, settled on April 
19, resulted in the virtual recognition of the strikers’ demand for a 
voice in determining engagements, dismissals and promotions of em- 
ployees in all work except executive and directorate positions. On 
May 2 Field-Marshal von Hindenburg tendered his resignation as 
supreme commander of the army, to be effective upon the conclusion 
of peace. Germany played a silent réle from the time of the armistice 
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to the time when the draft of the Peace Treaty was handed to the Ger- 
man peace delegation on May 7. Advised by the Allies that it must 
send responsible plenipotentiaries to Versailles, competent to negotiate 
and to speak with authority, the Weimar government finally appointed 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, Foreign Minister; Herr Landsberg, 
Minister of Justice; Dr. Melchoir, General Manager of the Warburg 
Bank; Herr Leinert, President of the Prussian Assembly; Herr Gies- 
berts, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, and Herr Scheucking. These 
delegates were aided by numerous expert advisers, including repre- 
sentatives of industry, finance and labor, and by professional and busi- 
ness men.—The terms of the Peace Treaty aroused a storm of protest 
throughout Germany where all parties united in condemnation of it. 
President Ebert declared that history held “ no precedent for such de- 
termination to annihilate a vanquished people”. Frederick Stampfer, 
editor of the Socialist Vorwdrts, said the two vanquished parties in 
the war were “the German people and the American idea”, while 
Theodor Wolff, editor of the Liberal Tageblatt, was of the opinion 
that Germany could not sign unless the treaty was materially al- 
tered. Prince Lichnowsky, former German Ambassador to England. 
thought it a peace of violence which would be equivalent to Ger- 
many’s annihilation. Erzberger stated that the terms were not only 
unacceptable but impossible of fulfilment; and Professor Hans Del- 
briick vehemently declared, “We will open our gates to Bolshevism 
before we will sign such a peace”. While the Foreign Minister and 
his fellow-delegates were making desperate efforts to induce the con- 
ference to modify the stringent terms of the treaty, serious conflicts 
were occurring in the eastern provinces, particularly in West Prussia 
and Silesia, where the German population seemed determined to re- 
sist Polish occupation.—Further anxiety was caused by an attempt to 
alienate the Rhenish provinces and to establish a Rhine republic. 
This movement culminated in a declaration of independence on June 
1 and the establishment of a provisional government at Wiesbaden 
under the protection of French troops. Unsupported by the over- 
whelming German population the scheme soon collapsed, when Ger- 
man government troops ejected the self-proclaimed republican offi- 
cials from office—On June 16 the Peace Treaty in its final form was 
handed to the German envoys and the momentous question whether 
it should be signed or not led to the dissolution of party lines and an 
inevitable crisis. This was foreshadowed by the determination of 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau not to sign unless radical changes 
were made. In the cabinet Scheidemann, Giesberts, Landberg and 
Dernberg shared the Foreign Minister’s opinion, but Erzberger, David 
and Noske favored affirmative action. In the party conferences 75 
majority Socialists were in favor of signing and 30 were opposed; 
only 8 Democrats favored signing and 51 were opposed; 4 Centrists 
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were in favor of unconditional acceptance and 69 of conditional 
acceptance. After learning the result of these test votes and hearing 
the opinions of representatives from the federal states, the Scheide- 
mann Cabinet resigned on June 21, and was succeeded by another 
Coalition Government pledged to the acceptance of the draft treaty. 
The new Cabinet, headed by Dr. Gustave Bauer, Socialist and former 
Minister of Labor, was constituted as follows: Dr. Herman Miller, 
Majority Socialist leader, Foreign Affairs; Erzberger, Vice-Premier; 
Dr. David, Interior; Herr Wissell, Economics; Herr Schlike, Labor; 
Herr Meyer, Finance; Herr Giesberts, Posts and Telegraphs; Dr. Bell, 
Colonies; Noske, National Defense; and Dr. Robert Schmidt, Food.— 
On June 22, after Dr. Bauer had informed the National Assembly of the 
intention of his cabinet to sign the Peace Treaty, a resolution by Haase 
to the effect that “the National Assembly agrees to the signature of 
the treaty of peace” was passed by a vote of 237 to 138. This action 
was followed by severe condemnation of the Government by the reac- 
tionary press. On July 9 the treaty was ratified by a vote of 208 to 
115, 99 deputies not voting —The Bauer Government set itself to the 
task of carrying out the treaty stipulations regarding Poland and to 
the problems of economic rehabilitation and stabilization of the fed- 
eral government. 

TURKEY.—For a time the new Sultan, Mohammed VI, retained his 
predecessor’s Cabinet with Talaat Bey as Grand Vizier and Enver Pasha 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. On October 8 these corrupt officials and 
their associates resigned and fled from the country. The Grand Vizier- 
ship was then for a few days held by Izzet Pasha, former Minister of 
War. On October 20 a new cabinet was announced with aged Tewfik 
Pasha as Grand Vizier and Izzet Pasha as Premier. Late in December, 
when the Young Turks, through their political organization known as 
the Committee of Union and Progress, planned to reinstate themselves 
in power, the Sultan dissolved the chamber and a new liberal cabinet 
was formed under the presidency of Prince Sabheddin. Early in March 
another dissolution of the parliament occurred owing to the fact that 
the Entente had refused to deal with its representatives, and, in con- 
sequence, new elections were held and a new cabinet was’ chosen 
with Damad Pasha as Grand Vizier and Foreign Secretary. All offi- 
cials holding over from the Young Turk régime were ousted from 
office, Turkey again coming under the immediate influence of western 
Europe. The Grand Vivier headed the Ottoman peace delegation, 
the other members being Mustafa Reshid Pasha, ex-Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Izzet Fuad Pasha, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs; 
Reshad Halim Bey, recently appointed Minister to Switzerland; Gha- 
lib Kemali Bey, ex-Minister to Athens and Moscow and president of 
the Capitulation Commission; Reshid Bey, director of political affairs 
and personal representative of the Sultan, and Colonel Edib Bey. On 
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June 29 the delegation was dismissed by the Peace Conference with 
the statement that the case of Turkey would be dealt with later. 

GREECE.—Early in February Stephanos Skouloudis, former Pre- 
mier, together with other members of his cabinet, were arrested, 
charged with treasonable conspiracy with their former royal master, 
Constantine, in attempts to destroy the state.— Premier Venizelos 
was successful in his efforts to liberate Greek Asia Minor and the 
Aegean Islands from alien rule, and active propaganda to this end 
received nation-wide support. On May 14, following the announce- 
ment by the powers that Greece had been made mandatary for 
the city of Smyrna, Greek forces were landed there. Subsequently 
A. Sterghiades was nominated as High Commissioner to this Medi- 
terranean port. In view of a possible plebiscite it appears that Greek 
and British agents had previously endeavored to win the support 
of the native population. Through the action of the Peace Confer- 
ence, where Greece was represented by Premier Venizelos and For- 
eign Minister Politis, Greece gained possession of the Dodecanesian 
Islands which on April 29 voted for union with her. A treaty of amity 
and friendship was concluded with Jugoslavia on April 18. 

BALKAN AND DANUBIAN STATES. — Albanian patriots were 
hopeful that an independent Albanian state might yet be established. 
That the Albanians were not united is shown by the fact that the 
Peace Conference received petitions from Moslems, Murdites, Korit- 
zans and from Albanians abroad, all of whom were in disagreement as 
to who should control. All groups, moreover, were dissatisfied with 
the frontiers established by the London Conference of 1913.—With the 
collapse of Austria-Hungary the Rumanian people reasserted them- 
selves and ousted the pro-German Marghiloman Ministry. Following 
a short military administration under General Coanda, parliament was 
dissolved on November 25, new elections held and a new ministry 
chosen, headed by the former Premier, Bratiano, leader of the Na- 
tional Liberal party. The program of the new Government included, 
among other political and social reforms, universal suffrage, distribu- 
tion of land to the peasantry by the expropriation of large estates 
and the incorporation within the kingdom of the Rumanian-speaking 
parts of Transylvania, Hungary (Banat), Bukowina and Bessarabia. 
On December 1 the National Assembly of Transylvania voted for 
union with Rumania on the basis of universal manhood suffrage, lib- 
erty of language, religious and civil rights and land and labor re- 
forms; the official Pact of Union was approved by decree of King 
Ferdinand on January 10. During January and February serious dis- 
turbances occurred ending in open revolt against the Government; 
these were attributable to scarcity of food, industrial unrest, a de- 
moralized national treasury and political propaganda. Almost con- 
stant warfare has been carried on with Soviet Russia and Bolshevist 
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Hungary. Activity against the latter has been largely for territorial 
purposes. By royal decree of May 28 all Jews of Rumania were eman- 
cipated and were henceforth to enjoy every right of citizenship.— 
Soon after the surrender of Bulgaria to the Allies, Czar Ferdinand, 
after a reign of thirty-two years, abdicated in favor of his eldest son, 
Boris. Growing unpopularity with his people and fear of revolution 
were the causes of Ferdinand’s action. King Boris III prevailed upon 
the Malnioff Ministry to retain office, but popular dissatisfaction with 
the Government and dynasty resulted in the young monarch’s abdica- 
tion on November 2 and the dissolution of his Government. <A “ peas- 
ant government ” was at once established under the leadership of M. 
Stambulinsky, head of the Agrarian party, but. its authority was dis- 
puted by a “council of regency” which took charge of affairs. Every 
effort is being made to gain Dobrudsha and an outlet to the Medi- 
terranean.—Rumania’s peace delegation was headed by General Theo- 
doroff, Foreign Minister, and included Dr. Sakaroff, Minister of Com- 
merce, Industry and Labor; M. Ganeff, Minister of Justice; M. Span- 
boulisky, Minister of Public Works; and M. Saranoff, Minister of 
Finance. Events in Serbia and Montenegro have centered in the crea- 
tion of the new state of Jugoslavia. 

IBERIAN STATES.—Unsettled political and economic conditions 
caused by party dissensions, high cost of living, labor unrest and re- 
publicanism, which rocked Spain in 1917-1918, brought the country to 
the brink of revolution during the years 1918 and 1919. Unable to 
meet the criticism directed against it, the Maura Ministry, which had 
been reorganized on October 8, resigned on November 9. It was 
succeeded by a Liberal ministry formed by Count de Romanones 
which declared itself in favor of a program of democratization and 
the maintenance of order. Within a week a crisis occurred and on 
November 17 a new cabinet was organized under Marquis de Alhu- 
cemas, which in turn fell from power on December 3. Reorganized by 
Count de Romanones, it continued to maintain itself until April. 
During the winter serious outbreaks occurred in various sections of 
the country, particularly in Barcelona, Madrid and Valencia. Bitter 
opposition and obstructionist tactics by deputies opposed to legisla- 
tion favorable to labor led to the suspension of the Cortez on Feb- 
ruary 27. So serious did the situation become that on March 25 all 
Spain was declared under martial law. Confessing its inability to 
tranquilize Barcelona and to fulfil its constitutional obligations re- 
specting the budget, the Romanones Liberal Government gave way 
in May to a coalition ministry headed by the ultra-Conservative, 
Sefior Maura. This Cabinet was unable to win the support of par- 
liament, largely because of the latter’s opposition to Sefior La Cierva, 
a notorious reactionary and Minister of Finance. This fact and 
alarming May Day demonstrations led to a crisis. Parliament was 
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dissolved, and new elections, held on June 1, resulted in the return 
to the chamber of 233 Conservatives, 110 Liberals, 12 Reformists, 
16 Republicans, 15 Regionalists (Catalonia), 5 Carlists, and 6 Inde- 
pendents. By many it was thought that the Ministry had been 
materially strengthened, but a bitter attack upon it by the Left on a 
charge of conducting the elections fraudulently led to its fall. The 
situation apparently has not been improved by the formation of a 
Conservative Ministry by Joaquin Sanchez Toca, confidential adviser 
of the King. — Political and social unrest which often took form 
in incipient revolts marked the administration of President Paes of 
Portugal. His action in causing the cabinet to be responsible to 
the executive, together with the enforcement of vigorous policies, 
aroused the violent opposition of the Monarchists, which culminated 
in his assassination on December 14. Admiral Canto y Castro suc- 
ceeded him to the Presidency and the Ministry was reorganized under 
the leadership of Tamajnini Barbosa. A threatening royalist revo- 
lution broke out in January led by the picturesque Henrique de Paiva 
Conceiro, an opponent of republicanism who had previously made 
several attempts to restore monarchial government. The movement, 
discredited by former King Manuel, was finally crushed. On June 28 
a new Ministry was formed with Sefior Cardoso as Premier. Por- 
tugal was represented at the Peace Conference by Egar Moniz, a 
close friend of former President Paes. 

SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS. — The Conservatives of Sweden 
have been considerably alarmed by the threatened spread of Bolshe- 
vism and unrest among certain elements of the Swedish population 
caused by unemployment and the food shortage. That Sweden is 
keenly interested in the final disposition of the Aland Islands is shown 
by its request on May 26 to the Peace Conference that the islanders 
be permitted to decide by plebiscite whether they desire to belong to 
Sweden or to Finland. On May 26 the Swedish parliament granted full 
national suffrage to women; since 1909 women had enjoyed municipal 
suffrage. In June the Swedish Congress of Independent Socialists at 
Stockholm voted (186 to 22) to join the “Third International at 
Moscow” and adopted a resolution favoring Bolshevist principles.— 
The Norwegian Labor party took similar action on June 10 and, in 
addition, passed a resolution insisting that the Norwegian government 
establish the right of asylum for political refugees. During the year 
the Norwegians have shared the same economic disadvantages as their 
neighbors. All the Scandinavian countries filed with the Peace Con- 
ference large claims for damage to shipping. The Norwegian Cabinet 
headed by Gunnar Knudson, no longer able to control the Storting, 
resigned early in February, the opposition thereby coming into power. 
—As the result of violent criticism from the Left, the Danish Cabinet 
headed by C. T. Zahle resigned on March 1; but after two weeks of 
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fruitless endeavor to form a new ministry it resumed office. The 
Danish Government is opposed to a plebiscite in Schleswig if as a 
result non-Danish peoples should be incorporated in Denmark. By 
federal act of November 30, passed by the parliaments of Denmark 
and Iceland, the Danish Government recognized Iceland as an auton- 
omous state. The King of Denmark is also King of Iceland and the 
latter’s foreign affairs are to be administered by the former. 

OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. — Upon the withdrawal of 
the enemy forces, the Belgians formed a new ministry composed of 
six Catholics, three Liberals and four Socialists, including the Social- 
ist leader, Edward Anseele. The program of the new Government 
included universal suffrage, creation of an easier method of constitu- 
tional amendment, reform of the penal code and the establishment 
of a Flemish university. A spirited political contest was waged on the 
suffrage question, the Liberals and Socialists demanding “one man, 
one vote”. Before the war the clergy had four votes and land- 
owners and nobles had as many votes as they had estates. The 13th 
annual conference of the Belgian Labor party was held in Brussels in 
April. It was officially announced on May 17 that the estimated 
damage suffered by Belgium at the hands of Germany amounted to 
$7,600,000,000; of this sum $1,705,700,000 represents the losses suffered 
by Belgian industry both from destruction and from inactivity. A 
bill far-reaching in its import was introduced in the chamber by the 
Government on June 25, by which the management of the railways is 
placed in the hands of a self-governing body to be known as the 
National Belgian Railways Administration. This body will be re- 
sponsible to parliament and its personnel will have the status of civil 
servants.—The political disturbances in Luxemburg resulted last Jan- 
uary in the abdication of Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide in favor of 
her sister, Princess Charlotte Adelgonde. At the same time attempts 
were made to establish a republic. The plebiscite scheduled for May 
4 for the purpose of determining the future form of government and 
to ascertain whether Luxemburg desired economic union with France 
or Belgium was postponed by act of the chamber.—Unemployment, 
food shortage and distress occasioned by the war led to threatened 
revolts in the Netherlands, and it was largely due to the personal 
popularity of Queen Wilhelmina together with the relaxation of the 
blockade following cessation of hostilities and the return of Dutch 
shipping (see supra, p. 70) that a revolution was prevented. Follow- 
ing the elections of July 3, 1918, a Conservative Cabinet was formed 
on August 30 by Jonkheer Ruiys de Beerenbrouck, governor of the 
province of Limburg. In November grave disturbances, often anti- 
monarchial in character, were reported. The Government was further 
embarrassed by the presence of the former German imperial family. 
Severe criticism was directed at the Queen and her entourage by the 
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Socialist leader, Peter J. Troelstra, who openly declared in parliament 
that the time had come for the workers to assume control of the 
government. Another deputy, David Wynkoop, went still further 
and demanded the immediate abdication of the Queen.—Relations be- 
tween Belgium and Holland were strained when the former de- 
manded that Limburg, Zeeland and a part of Staats Vlaanderen be 
surrendered to it. This demand was finally presented to the Peace 
Conference and was refused.— On December 11 Gustave Ador was 
elected President of Switzerland. In January economic conditions 
were reported to be worse than during the war. 


Xil. ASIA AND AFRICA 


CHINA.—Even a declaration of war against the Central Powers did 
not bring to an end the civil strife which had been raging within the 
Republic of China. The restored Manchu Empire had scarcely been 
overturned and republican government reéstablished in July, 1917 
(see Recorp, 1917, p. 77), before the first squadron of the Chinese fleet 
mutinied and joined with the seceded southern provinces of Kang- 
tung, Kangsi, Kweichow, Hunan, and Szechuen, which had set up a 
rival government at Canton under the headship of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. 
From this time on China suffered from the evil effects of civil war. 
The armies of the Canton government at first achieved notable suc- 
cesses but after March, 1918, the tide of battle fluctuated. Sun Yat- 
Sen compelled the provincial governors to obey his orders. He took 
control of the judiciary and prison departments, the Kwongsam rail- 
way and the surplus revenues of the salt gabelle; he also called an 
“Extraordinary Parliament” and formed a cabinet. At last, how- 
ever, worn out by wrangles with his cabinet and military leaders he 
resigned in May, 1918, advising in his letter of resignation that the 
war against the northern forces be continued. Meanwhile the mili- 
tary governors of the neutral provinces, strongly supported by the 
business interests of the country, both north and south, were con- 
stantly urging peace. Such was the state of affairs when parliamen- 
tary elections were held in July, 1918, throughout the Republic, except 
in the rebellious provinces. The new parliament, in which the mili- 
tary party had an overwhelming majority, was formally opened on 
August 11 and in September Hsu Chi-Chang, a former Vice-President, 
was elected President. Inaugurated on October 15, he at once de- 
creed a cessation of hostilities between the northern and southern 
provinces and urged that the energies of the Republic be devoted to 
industrial progress and social reform. This appeal was followed on 
December 2 by a memorandum from ministers of the allied govern- 
ments to President Hsu Chi-Chang, urging immediate reconciliation 
of the warring factions. A similar document was simultaneously 
presented to the officials of the Canton government, with a statement 
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that this action did not imply recognition of the independence of the 
southern government. A conference attended by representatives of 
both northern and southern China was accordingly arranged but after 
months of deliberation it was announced on May 16 that all efforts 
to effect a compromise had failed and that the conference was at an 
end.—Strained diplomatic relations with Japan developed soon after 
the opening of the Peace Conference. This grew largely out of two 
issues, viz., the disposition of Chinese territory, especially the Shan- 
tung peninsula, and the determination of the Chinese delegation at 
Paris to publish certain “secret treaties” between the two coun- 
tries. The Chinese peace delegation, composed of Lu Chieng-tsang, 
High Commissioner; Chen Ting Thomas Wing, ex-Minister of Agri- 
culture; Hu Weh-teh, Minister at Paris; Alfred Sze, Minister to Lon- 
don; and Dr. Wellington Koo, Minister to Washington, asserted that 
Japan was endeavoring to dominate China. In proof of this state- 
ment they emphatically declared that Japan had vainly attempted to 
obtain the right to represent China at the Peace Conference, that, for 
this purpose, the Japanese Foreign Minister, in November, had re- 
quested that Japanese advisers be allowed to help formulate the Chi- 
nese proposals to be submitted at Paris and that the Chinese dele- 
gates had been warned not to disclose certain secret treaties, these 
treaties having been stolen from their baggage in their passage 
through Japan, on the way to Paris. All these charges were denied 
by the Japanese Government, but the treaties in question, with other 
Chinese-Japanese agreements, were subsequently published (see supra, 
p. 69).—The provisions of the Paris Conference relative to Shantung 
were directly responsible for the refusal of the Chinese plenipoten- 
tiaries to sign the treaty. They have aroused violent opposition in 
China and have been widely condemned elsewhere. A wave of anti- 
Japanese agitation is sweeping over the Republic, and industrial cen- 
ters are boycotting Japanese goods. Meanwhile Japan is apparently 
making arrangements for her withdrawal from Chinese territory (see 
supra, p. 67). 

JAPAN. — Early in August various parts of Japan were seriously 
disturbed by riots due to the high price of rice. These riots were 
accompanied by demonstrations against profiteering and luxury and 
assumed a socialistic character. The war brought unprecedented 
prosperity to Japan, but the poorer classes suffered greatly because 
of the high cost of living. During the riots many excesses were com- 
mitted. At Nagoya 30,000 people besieged the governor’s palace, de- 
manding food. At Tokyo 5,000 people raided the business section 
and destroyed 200 stores and restaurants. It became necessary to 
close stores and theaters. Mobs attacked the police and the homes 
of the wealthy were the object of especial hatred. The govern- 
ment voted an appropriation to purchase rice to be resold at a mod- 
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erate price and a number of the wealthy made large donations to 
purchase food for the poor. These disturbances were followed by 
strikes—On September 29 the Government of Count Terauchi, formed 
in October, 1916, fell from power and Mr. Kei Hara, the leader of the 
Seiyukai, or Constitutional party, was named as his successor. The 
new Cabinet was constituted as follows: Prime Minister and Minister 
of Justice, Mr. Kei Hara; Foreign Affairs, Viscount Uchida; Home 
Affairs, Mr. T. Tokonami; Finance, Baron Takahashi; Education, Mr. 
T. Nakahashi; Agriculture and Commerce, Mr. Yamamoto; Commu- 
nications, Mr. U. Noda; War, Lieutenant Fanaka; and Navy, Admiral 
Kato. This Ministry was the first to be presided over by a com- 
moner and represents thoroughgoing party government. It met 
with great popular approval—On December 18, the Minister of In- 
terior announced that the government would bring in a bill for the 
extension of suffrage and a fuller measure of constitutional govern- 
ment. Since that time there has been considerable agitation for a 
more democratic suffrage, not only by students but by many poli- 
ticians and members of the imperial diet. Mass meetings have been 
handled with great leniency by the government, the authorities being 
anxious not to seem oppressive. At present, out of a population of 
about 60,000,000, only 1,600,000 men can vote. The attitude of the 
government toward labor unions has been tolerant.—Early in August 
it was announced that the United States, Japan, Great Britain and 
France would coéperate in sending an expeditionary force to lend 
aid and support to the Czechoslovak army in Siberia and Russia 
(see supra, p. 120).— On February 28 a press dispatch from Peking 
stated that the Independence Committee representing Koreans in 
China had presented the American Minister with a petition urging 
that the United States intercede with the Peace Conference in behalf 
of Korean independence. Throughout the following months there 
has been great unrest in Korea, but all demonstrations in favor of in- 
dependence have been severely repressed. In March a series of up- 
risings occurred; mob violence reigned in cities; means of communi- 
cation were cut; and public officials were murdered. Japan at once in- 
creased her garrisons but by the middle of April the riots had devel- 
oped into a formidable rebellion. A cablegram from Shanghai to the 
Korean National Association in San Francisco, filed March 31, stated 
that the Japanese were massacring people throughout the peninsula. 
Japanese official explanations stated that the mobs had increased 
their activities because of the lenient attitude of the government until 
open rebellion existed, and intimated that foreign propagandists, some 
of them missionaries, were largely to blame for these conditions. On 
May 15 the Japanese privy council met at Tokyo under the presidency 
of the Emperor and decided upon a revision of the Korean government. 
This revision called for civil instead of military government and also 
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for a larger measure of local self-government when the Koreans should 
have abandoned their movement for independence. Early in March 
the Korean Independence party organized a provisional revolution- 


ary government with headquarters in Manchuria and declared the 
Tse - Anail_ o «2 constitution of the Korean 
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widely discussed. 

OTHER ASIATIC AND AFRICAN STATES.—In a memoran- 
dum addressed to the Peace Conference on May 18 the Persian par- 
liament indicated the desire of Persia to be completely autonomous. 
It declared that the Anglo-Russian agreements of 1907 and 1916 had 
worked great harm and requested that they, together with all other 
illegal, reactionary treaties and obligations, be cancelled. Inciden- 
tally Persia asked for a loan of $100,000,000 from the League of Na- 
tions with which to pay its debts and reorganize the state—On Feb- 
ruary 20 Habibullah Khan, the Amir of Afghanistan, was assassi- 
nated. His third son, Amanullah Khan has assumed the throne. The 
late Amir was friendly to Great Britain, but since his death attacks 
on the British by the Afghans have occurred on the northwestern 
frontier of India—In January the revolt of 10,000 Tafilet tribesmen in 
Morocco was quickly suppressed. General Berengner was appointed 


resident-general in the Spanish zone of Morocco. 
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for a larger measure of local self-government when the Koreans should 
have abandoned their movement for independence. Early in March 
the Korean Independence party organized a provisional revolution- 
ary government with headquarters in Manchuria and declared the 
independence of Korea. On April 27 a constitution of the Korean 
Republic was proclaimed by the provisional cabinet. It provided for 
a republican form of government, equality of citizens, religious liberty, 
freedom of speech and of the press, universal suffrage, compulsory 
education and military service and requested membership in the 
League of Nations. In reply to a protest against Japanese atrocities 
in Korea sent by certain churches in America, Premier Hara stated 
on July 10 that his government was investigating the alleged abuses 
and had been for some time perfecting plans for reforming the ad- 
ministration of Korea.—Japan’s representatives at the Peace Confer- 
ence were Marquis Saionzi, Baron Makino, Viscount Chinda, Mr. 
Matsui and Mr. Ijuin. 

TURKEY IN ASIA.—In January the terms of a secret treaty con- 
cluded early in the war between France and Great Britain concerning 
the future of Asia Minor were made public. France was to assume 
direction of the destinies of Syria, Lebanon and Armenia Minor (that 
part-of Armenia west of the Euphrates); Palestine was to be under 
international protection; while Mesopotamia and portions of the Ara- 
bian peninsula were to be under the supervision of Great Britain. 
The future of Armenia rests largely in the hands of the Peace Con- 
ference. — The restoration of a Jewish state in Palestine has been 
widely discussed. 

OTHER ASIATIC AND AFRICAN STATES.—In a memoran- 
dum addressed to the Peace Conference on May 18 the Persian par- 
liament indicated the desire of Persia to be completely autonomous. 
It declared that the Anglo-Russian agreements of 1907 and 1916 had 
worked great harm and requested that they, together with all other 
illegal, reactionary treaties and obligations, be cancelled. Inciden- 
tally Persia asked for a loan of $100,000,000 from the League of Na- 
tions with which to pay its debts and reorganize the state—On Feb- 
ruary 20 Habibullah Khan, the Amir of Afghanistan, was assassi- 
nated. His third son, Amanullah Khan has assumed the throne. The 
late Amir was friendly to Great Britain, but since his death attacks 
on the British by the Afghans have occurred on the northwestern 
frontier of India—In January the revolt of 10,000 Tafilet tribesmen in 
Morocco was quickly suppressed. General Berengner was appointed 
resident-general in the Spanish zone of Morocco. 
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